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Davey S. Pate Ends Career 


One of the last and one of the greatest of the lumbermen who 
made Chicago the lumber center of the middle West passed away in 
Chicago on Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 28, at 3:45 o’clock, in the 
eighty-third year of his age, after more than a half century of active 
leadership in the lumber industry of this city. Davey S. Pate, head 
of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., after a brief illness ended his remark- 
able career, active until almost the last weeks, at his residence in 
Highland Park, Ill. He had been ill of a general debility, due to old 
age, for about two months, but until that time had been at his office 
regularly. 

D. S. Pate was born in Devonshire, 
England, March 24, 1839, the son of 
Thomas P. and Temperance Davey 
Pate. His parents crossed the ocean 
in 1842, bringing their little family to 
the United States and settling first at 
New Orleans. Then lured by the boom 
following the discovery of the lead 
mines at Galena, IIl., they traveled up 
the Mississippi to that point where the 
children were reared and educated. In 
1856 the father died, leaving Davey S., 
the eldest of five, then a boy of 17, to 
take up the burdens of the head of the 
family. He had learned the carpenter 
trade and by this means supported 
the family. In 1861, unable because 
of his responsibilities to join the 
Union Army as he wished (inciden- 
tally he numbered among his greatest 
friends of Galena days, Ulysses S. 
Grant), he came to Chicago in search 
of work. Necessity compelled him to 
take the first job that offered, that of 
a lumber “shover” in the yard of 
Stouffer & Trego, then located at Six- 
teenth and Clark streets. 

While working there he took up a 
night course in bookkeeping and also 
studied the details of the lumber busi- 
ness as seen from the yard. ‘There- 
fore in the following year, when the 


of it and was made manager. He remained there until 1866, when 
he returned to Chicago to work for the firm of Hills & Mead, until 
that firm retired from business, when he went with George Green, 
who at that time organized the George Green Lumber Co. 

Mr. Pate remained with that company until 1870, when he became 
bookkeeper for the lumber firm of D. F. Chase & Bro, He held that 
position until 1873. During that time he perfected his knowledge of 
all the details of the business and even went on the road for the firm. 
He also saved a little money. Thus when D. F. Chase retired in 
1873, Mr. Pate was enabled to join with Horace W. Chase, junior 
member of the firm, in buying out the former’s interest, and the firm 
was henceforth known-as Chase & Pate, a firm that under able 
management grew in importance and influence. 

For many years the firm of Chase & Pate was known as one of the 
reliable and successful wholesale concerns of Chicago. For a time 
it remained in the old location of D. F. Chase & Bro. at Archer 
Avenue and Cologne Street, but in 1876 it removed to Throop Street, 





THE LATE DAVEY 8, PATE 
firm opened a new yard in Watseka, III., he was fitted to take charge 


north of the river, and continued there until the dissolution of the 
firm in 1892. Mr. Pate continued the business, removing it to Fisk 
and Twenty-second streets and operating under his own name 
until April 1, 1898, when the D. S. Pate Lumber Co. was organized. 

Mr. Pate was also connected with the C. A. Paltzer Lumber Co., 
which had yards at Archer Avenue and Quarry Street, having be- 
come associated with that concern in 1884. In 1894 he was made 
vice president of that company. 

In 1899 the D. S. Pate Lumber Co. sold its yard and white pine 

. stock to the Arthur Gourley Lumber 
Co. and retired from the white pine 
wholesaling business, in which it had 
been a great factor for so many years. 
The offices of the company were then 
removed to the Fisher Building, and 
from there a wholesale southern pine 
business was conducted and grew to 
great proportions. Later the offices 
were moved to the Lumber Exchange 
Building, in which they are now lo- 
cated. The company has a mill at 
Columbus, Miss. 

Mr. Pate was an early member of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Chi- 
cago, and in 1899 he was elected presi- 
dent of that organization. Otherwise 
he had not taken any interest in club 
or association activities, being essen- 
tially a home man. He was a great 
reader and his hobby was history. He 
possessed a remarkable knowledge of 
that subject and an almost marvelous 
memory for historical dates. 

A self made man in the best and 
truest sense of the word, D. S. Pate 
stands out in Chicago lumber history 
as one of its finest representatives. No 
sudden and brilliant success was his, 
but a steady climb upward from the 
ranks of honest hard labor, by per- 
severance, unremitting attention to de- 
tail, by study and high business ideals, 
a reputation for honesty and square dealing and trustworthiness. A 
gentle, sweet tempered man whom everybody loved, a true friend, 
practical, self reliant and with an observant mind, he made his way 
to a high place in the business world of a great city and to a niche in 
the hearts of those with whom he came in contact. 

Mr. Pate is survived only by his widow, Mrs. Cathryn B. Pate. 
Funeral services were held on Friday afternoon at 2 o’clock, at the 
late residence, 812 Waverly Place, Highland Park. Rev. Bieler, of 
the Episcopal Church of Highland Park, read the Episcopal 
service. The pallbearers were nearly all lumbermen of note in the 
Chicago lumber world. They were: P. S. Fletcher, secretary of 
the D. S. Pate Lumber Co.; -H. C. Wolter, an old business associate 
of Mr. Pate’s; S. R. Taxey, of the S. R. Taxey Lumber Co., Chicago, 
who began his career in the lumber business as an employee of Mr. 
Pate’s; C. H. Nichols, of the C. A. Paltzer Lumber Co., also an old 
business associate; William Belden, nephew of Mr. Pate, and N. C. 
Mather, secretary of the Lord & Bushell Co., Chicago. Interment 
was made in Oakwoods Cemetery, Chicago. 
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Boost Fire Resistive Frame Construction 


HE ATTENTION OF THE people of the United States has 
been particularly focused this year upon National Fire Pre- 
vention Day by the proclamation of President Harding setting 

aside Oct. 10 for the observance of methods of preventing fire. 
It is reasonable to conclude that deeper and more general considera- 
tion will be given to fire prevention measures this year than ever 
before and it is the psychological time for retail lumbermen to urge 
the employment of fire resistive frame construction. , 

Engineers of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and allied associations have been at work perfecting plans to 
make a frame house as fire resistive as it is practical to build a 
house, and thru the daily press on or about Fire Prevention Day, 
the attention of the public will be called to this type of construction. 
It is explained in somewhat more detail on page 48 of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Edgar P. Allen, publicity director 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. . 

By assembling the necessary data, by having the technical in- 
formation available for retail lumbermen, and by giving wide pub- 
licity..to the newest details of fire resistive frame construction, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is benefiting all 


branches of the lumber trade and at the same time benefiting the 
general public. Every retail lumberman in the United States should 
secure full information regarding the technical details of making 
a frame house as fire resistive as is practical and should apply these 
principles in assisting and guiding the home builders of the com- 
munity. 

The lumberman, whether manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer, 
is as averse to fire as is any other citizen. Lumbermen have co- 
operated as liberally and unselfishly as any other class in seeking 
to eliminate fire hazards, but unfortunately the industry as a whole 
has suffered to some extent by unfair tactics of manufacturers of 
competing materials. Wood will burn, but by proper care and 
proper construction methods, a frame house may be made as fire 
resistant as is necessary or practical. 

And now at the psychological moment there appears the latest 
details on the fire resistant wood house. Retailers should not let 
this opportunity pass but should force home the facts to the public 
by word of mouth, by advertising and by every means at their com- 
mand to secure publicity. The sword is fitted to the hand, let it 
fall and in falling smite deeply. 
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Another Socialistic Bubble Bursts 


SMALL BOY ONCE whittled out a top, which he stoutly main- 
tained was an excellent top. There was, he contended, only one 
thing wrong with the top—it wouldn’t spin. From time imme- 

morial: men have been whittling out socialistic schemes of govern- 
ment—beautiful schemes, whose only flaw is that they do not work. 
Moreover, they never have, never can and never will work, because 
fundamentally opposed to the motives that underlie all human 
action of a progressive character. 

The disastrous collapse of the Nonpartisan League regime in 
North Dakota ends the most extensive, thoroly organized and 
amply financed adventure in State socialism this country has ever 
seen. The State owned and operated, or was given full authority to 
own and operate banks, elevators, mills, newspapers and various 
other utilities. It even went into the home building business—on 
paper at least, tho the latest report of the State’s activities along 
that line show a total of only fifty-eight homes built since the pass- 
age of the home building law Feb. 25, 1919. 

Disquieting reports and rumblings of dissatisfaction have been 
coming from North Dakota ever since the Nonpartisan League 
seized the reins of power, these symptoms of an approaching up- 
heaval steadily increasing in volume and intensity thruout the 
last year or two. That the radicals in control of the State machinery 
have been approaching the end of their rope is well known. The 
closing of forty-four banks within a period of a few months gave 
ample notice to the outside world that the end was not far off. 

Now it appears that the stage is being set for the final act in this 
strange mixture of farce and tragedy. As related in detail on 
page 54, there is to be held on Oct. 28:a “recall” election, at 
which a strong and probably successful fight will be made to recall 
the governor and certain other State officials and to initiate 4 pro- 
gram of remedial legislation to repair, so far as, possible, the dam- 
age wrought by the socialistic orgy of the last three years. Thru 
an irony of fate the weapon forged by the Nonpartisan League is 
now turned against it, the initiative and recall law being one of the 
first measures rushed thru the legislature when the leaguers gained 
control. 

Even if by a fluke the election should fail to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it has been called and the radicals should still retain 
a semblance of power the conservatives, who now include thousands 
of duped and deluded farmers who only a short time ago were en- 
thusiastic supporters of the league’s radical program, will not rest 
until they have rid their State of the incubus of socialism. 

The North Dakota fiasco furnishes one more proof, if any were 
needed, that socialistic theories when carried into effect, whether 
in the United States or Russia, can produce only disaster and con- 
fusion. Therefore, it is the duty of every good citizen to challenge 
and combat socialistic propaganda, whether it emanates from soap 
box, press, university or pulpit—and the first source is the least 
dangerous of the four. 


Fire Prevention Day Should Be Observed 


MERICA’S GREATEST WASTE is caused by fire. The annual 
loss from this cause is placed at $350,000,000 in money and 
15,000 in lives; and most of this loss is chargeable directly to 

the carelessness of a comparatively small part of the population. 
The burden, however, is in effect a tax levied upon the entire popu- 
lation. 

Carelessness of the sort that causes fires is not by any means to 
be charged wholly to children and other incompetents. Adult 
smokers are among the greatest offenders. Careless throwing away 
of cigars and cigarettes daily causes many fires; it is a notorious 
fact that careless smokers and campers cause many forest fires. 

Experience has shown that frequent inspection, especially of 
manufacturing plants, and the removal of causes that increase the 
fire hazard have greatly reduced the number of fires. Adoption of 
simple precautions would unquestionably reduce the fire loss of 
the United States to a tithe of its present proportions. Even then 
there will remain causes, to some extent beyond human control, 
sufficient to levy a heavy toll on account of fires. Lightning will 
continue to be a frequent cause of forest fires and to some extent 
of building fires; but the loss in the latter class of cases can be 
reduced by the use of lightning rods. 

Work in behalf of fire prevention must be almost wholly educa- 
tional, and to be effective it must begin with the young. Accord- 
ingly, much of the material for the celebration of Fire Prevention 
Day, prepared by the National Fire Protection Association, 87 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass., is of that character. Copies of the associa- 
tion’s booklet may be obtained for 15 cents each. 

Of course educational work in behalf of so worthy a cause as 
fire prevention will be taken advantage of by selfish interests for 
misrepresentation and exploitation of a kind to discredit the move- 
ment. Enemies of wood and producers of competing materials have 





in many cases used fire prevention campaigns as occasions for 
attacking wood as a building material and for crying up substitutes 
that are much less desirable for construction. 

It is hardly likely that the time will soon come when mankin:’ 
can get along without using materials that will burn. Of neces- 
sity burnable articles will continue in use in the home, the office, 
the factory, the school, the church and other places of assemblage 
as well as in the arts generally. It is idle to think otherwise, an 
it is idle to charge the heavy fire loss to the use of wood. Safet: 
from fire must come from the proper and the careful use of burnabie 
materials of all kinds and in the careful use of fire itself. Th: 
world can not be made fireproof until it has been made fool proof; 
the best that can be hoped for is that the careless handling of fir: 
and of burnable materials may be reduced to a minimum. It is to 
be hoped that communities thruout the United States will observ: 
fire prevention day, Oct. 9, to the extent at least of directiny 
attention to the appalling loss from fire and the simple means by 
which much of it may be prevented. Lumbermen ought to partic: 
pate in such observances as a duty of citizenship, as well as to see 
that enemies of wood do not seize upon the occasion to dissemi- 
nate misleading propaganda. 





Industry Must Reward Workers 


NE vital defect in the theory and practice of labor unionism 
at present is that it operates to hold the superior man to 
the level of the inferior or the average man; and at the same 

time it gives to the inferior man the same remuneration that it pays 
to the superior man. That is to say, the burden of carrying a 
relatively large number of “average” or inferior workmen at wages 
above their actual earnings falls upon the relatively few superior 
employees; and the average of compensation tends to produce an 
average accomplishment if not an average of ability below that 
which the superior men are capable of producing. 

Every intelligent employer prefers the superior workman at the 
higher wage to the inferior workman at the lower wage; and he 
will welcome any scheme designed to bring out the latent superiority 
of a worker and raise him above the dead level of indifference and 
mediocrity that prevails among laborers of the inferior class gen- 
erally. 

Of course there are employees who are unenterprising and ap- 
parently are indifferent to opportunities for advancement that are 
opened up by initiative and originality. But there are others in 
every group who if properly appealed to will be enabled to make 
substantial contributions to the efficiency of the institution with 
which they are connetted; in that way earning increased compen- 
sation for themselves also. If a scheme can be devised to draw out 
from among his fellows of inferior mold the really superior worker, 
he will be helped, the industry’s interests will be promoted and the 
community at large will be benefited. 

There is another phase of this subject also that deserves some 
consideration in connection with the activities of labor organizations. 
The superior employee whose ability is not recognized—the capable 
worker who is kept down among his inferiors at inadequate pay, the 
ambitious employee whose employer denies him opportunities for 
advancement—may be tempted to find a field for his activities in 
labor agitation. Association with other workers enables him to 
know what is on their minds, and if he has any talent for leadership 
he is likely to find in them obedient followers ready to do his bidding. 

Unquestionably, much of the industrial unrest is due to the ini- 
tiative and leadership of men who in some respects at least are of 
superior intellect. In fact, the socalled intellectuals in the radic:l 
movement often are found in the seats of higher learning. The 
truth is that the same principle holds good among laborers and 
among educators. Men of superior ability, whose meager incomes 
scarcely supply the necessaries of life, come to feel that there is 
something wrong with a social system that makes so unequal a 
distribution of its rewards; and they attribute to the system faulis 
that in most cases should be laid at the door of their own employers. 
Each man lives in a little world of his own, and for all practic:! 
purposes it is the only world there is to him. If treated with injus- 
tice he is likely to make common cause with others in similar situa- 
tions who feel that they too are denied their just deserts. 

Healthy discontent induces greater effort when the way is open 
to greater opportunity and advancement. Neither industry nor so- 
ciety as a whole has cause to complain of discontent of that charac- 
ter. The problem that confronts them is to devise a scheme of 
management that shall quickly recognize superior ability and effort 
by increased compensation and advancement. The socalled open 
shop appears to offer an opportunity for employers to prove that 
the competent and loyal workman will profit more in competitioi: 
with his fellows than in combination with them. The open shop 
principle developed to its fullest possibilities may mean the emanci- 
pation of both employees and employers. 
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Traveling the Road to “Normalcy” 


HAT IS “NORMALCY?” The desirability of “getting back” 
to that happy state, or condition, seems to be generally con- 
ceded. But if we are to travel the road that leads to the 

goal of normalcy, or as the purist might prefer, of normality, we 
must know just where it lies and what it is—else how shall we 
recognize it when we arrive? Unwittingly to run past the port of 
plain normalcy because of mental fog, and drop anchor at sub- or 
ab-normalcy would be a misfortune indeed. Seriously, much con- 
fusing bunk has been dispensed on the subject of “getting back to 
normalcy.” Now and then, however, someone—usually a lumber- 
man—gives a new and helpful slant to the much overworked phrase. 


Fight for Lower Hardwood Rates 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 29.—At the con- 
clusion of two conferences, the carriers an- 
nounced to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that they would make no readjustment in the 
rates on hardwood forest products from the 
southern hardwood territory. The Southern 
Hardwood Traffie Association and other hard- 
wood organizations filed a complaint asking for 
restoration of the Aug. 25, 1920, rates. A com- 
mittee of hardwood operators headed by S. M. 
Nickey, president of the traffic association, and 
James E, Stark, both of Memphis, Tenn., has 
been conducting negotiations with the carriers 
with a view to having reduced rates established 
immediately. Its members have returned home 
bitterly disappointed, but will return on Oct. 4 
for a formal hearing before the commission. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
association, has made a personal canvass of the 
mills in the southern Appalachian and southern 
hardwood regions, and the reports are that ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the hardwood mills 
are closed, thousands of employees are out of 
work and that these mills can not start up on 
the present high level of freight rates. The 
hardwood operators informed the carriers in 
last week’s conferences that if the carriers 
would codperate in making some adjustments in 
rates, they would be able to start their opera- 
tions, thereby giving employment to thousands 
of idle men, increase the tonnage of the carriers 
and pave the way to prosperity. In view of the 
critical employment conditions confronting the 
country, so serious that they are receiving the 
personal attention of the President and his 
cabinet, the hardwood operators, who have 
stated to the carriers in no less than five sepa- 
rate conferences since March 15 that a read- 
justment of rates would permit the opening of 
their mills, do not feel the carriers have given 
this question the consideration that it merits. 


Frank Carnahan, eastern manager of the as- 
sociation, stated he could not account for the 
conclusions reached by the carriers, in view of 
the fact that substantial reductions had ,been 
made in rates on live stock, grain, fruits, veg- 
etables and other commodities where the con- 
ditions confronting these industries were no 
more critical than those faced by the hardwood 
operators. Mr. Carnahan stated he did not see 
how the carriers could hope to keep their pres- 
ent level of rates in the view of wage reduc- 
tions made on July 1 approximating $400,000,- 
000, and increased net income as shown by the 
carriers’ reports for the last several months. 
“*We will continue our fight,’’ said Mr. Carna- 
han before the commission, ‘‘in the hope that 
we will be able to bring about a lowel level of 
rates.’’ 

The association members operate in thirteen 
States and it is expected that members from 
each State will attend the hearing on Oct. 4. 
The lumbermen felt that the commission was in 
full sympathy with their case and are confident 
that they will eventually win out. As it is more 
or less a process of securing a mandatory order 
in the formal proceeeding on which hearings 
will begin here Oct. 4, some of the carriers 


expressed the opinion that the complaint of the 
southern hardwood men was justified, but the 
contrary view finally prevailed. 

The lumbermen were not parties to the con- 
ference here this week, which was between the 
eastern and southern roads and representatives 
of the commission. 

The trend of recent decisions of the commis- 
sion has been in the direction of lower rates. 
President Harding and Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover have been urging the necessity for re- 
duced rates for many weeks. The unemploy- 
ment conference is certain to recommend a gen- 
eral reduction in freight rates as one of the 
emergency measures of relief necessary to bring 
the country back to normal, and also as a per- 
manent measure of relief. 

The western carriers some time ago reduced 
lumber rates generally as far as Chicago and 
ever since have been pressing the eastern lines 
to do likewise, but without avail. Now the 
southern lines are ready to reduce hardwood 
rates, which action doubtless would be followed 
by reductions in softwood rates, but do not find 
themselves financially able to stand the entire 
burden of the shrinkage in revenues, and the 
eastern lines refuse to budge. So far as known 
the representatives of the eastern lines did not 
take up at their meeting here the question of 
reduced rates on lumber from the west Coast. 
Only recently they declined to join in the redue- 
tion. 


Sa oOnrn 


Suffers $100,000 Fire Loss 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

PITTSBURGH, PaA., Sept. 28.—The plant of the 
Salmon Creek Lumber Co., located at Kellett- 
ville, Pa., twenty miles from Warren, was 
destroyed by fire this morning. The plant con- 
sists of three buildings, including an electric 
power station, and employs 150 men. The build- 
ing were badly damaged and the power station 
wrecked. The estimated loss is $100,000. The 
cause of the fire is unknown. 


Cheerful Reports from All Regions 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 29.—Three lumber- 
men, one from the west Coast, one from the 
South and one from the North Carolina pine 
district, met in the office of Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, yesterday, and each 
gave an optimistic report on the outlook for 
the lumber industry. Dr. Compton was much 
gratified to receive such encouraging news from 
widely separated lumber producing regions. 


Not Selling Out to Motor Company 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Sept. 27.—There is no 
basis of fact in the rumor that has been eur- 
rent here recently that the Henry Ford inter- 
ests were negotiating for the purchase of the 
plant of the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., in this 
city, and its large holdings of timber in upper 
Wisconsin. The officials of the Thunder Lake 
company advise that they have no intention of 
either selling out or discontinuing business. 


If the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN were offering a prize for the best 
interpretation of “normalcy” the award would go to William 
McCush, president of the Christie Timber Co., Bellingham, Wash., 
who in an interview last week said: “My idea of ‘normalcy’ is to 
make the best of things and keep on hustling.” 

There you have in a nutshell just the prescription needed. It 
couples the mental tranquillity and optimism that make for con- 
structive thinking and planning with the nervous energy and physi- 
cal activity that produce results. First, “make the best of every- 
thing,” certainly not a difficult prescription to follow in this favored 
land where we have so much of “the best of everything.” Then, 
remember and apply the modern adaptation of an old adage: “All 
things come to him who hustles while he waits.” 


File Storage Charge Supplements 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 29.—The Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, Chicago & Alton and Clover 
Leaf railroads have joined in filing supple- 
ment No. 16 to Agent J. E. Fairbanks’ tariff, 
under which supplement they seek authority to 
cancel their concurrence in the penalty charge 
of $10 a day on earloads of lumber held for 
reconsignment beyond the forty-eight hour free 
time period. Should the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approve the supplement the ecan- 
celation of the penalty charge, as to these roads, 
will become effective Oct. 18 and 20. The Chi- 
eago & Eastern Illinois has indicated its desire 
to withdraw the supplement. This can be ae- 
complished only by filing a new supplement No. 
17, canceling No. 16. 

George N. Brown, counsel for the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, has asked 
the commission to suspend the application of 
the Clover Leaf; while Davies & Jones, counsel 
for the American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, has urged its approval despite the pendency 
of the general complaint covering the penalty 
charge which was heard some time ago in Chi- 
cago. 

The expectation here is that, if the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois withdraws its proposal, the 
Chieago & Alton will do likewise, leaving only 
the Clover Leaf, which the retailers have asked 
be suspended pending a decision in the general 
ease. No similar application has yet been re- 
ceived from the Kansas City, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Railroad. 


Railroaders Consider Rates and Wages 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New York, Sept. 29.—Frederick D. Under- 

wood, president of the Erie Railroad Co., ex- 

plained yesterday that the meeting of the As- 
sociation of Railway Executives, which is sched- 
uled for Oct. 14 in Chicago, is for the purpose 
of diseussing the ‘‘ general railroad situation.’’ 

In the announcement sent to executives, Mr. 

Underwood said, there was nothing to the ef- 

fect that wage and rate reductions would be 

considered, as reported here last week. Mr. 

Underwood characterized such comment as ‘‘ill 

timed.’’ He took occasion to point out that 

there was a difference between conferences held 
for purposes of discussing rates and those de- 
voted to rate reductions. Said Mr. Underwood: 

Under the present rates the carriers are not 
earning the 5% percent return on their property 
investment called for by the Transportafion Act. 
Proceeding on the maxim that rates should be re- 
adjusted in specific cases where it is proved that 
the schedules are so high as to hamper traffic, the 
executives are opposed to no rate revisions which 
weed out inequalities of that character. No hori- 
zontal rate reduction will be justified, however, un- 
less railroad operating expenses are reduced. The 
railroads will not make another application for a 
general reduction in the wages of their employees 
until conditions warrant it. 

It is generally admitted in railroad circles 
that the roads can make no additional reduc- 
tions in rates unless there be a sealing down 
of expenses. Altho no intimation has been 
given officially on the matter, it is known that 
many rail executives have been giving the prob- 
lem of decreased wages considerable attention. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LUMBER 


We would like to verify a news item we saw 
in the papers recently ; viz., That 50 percent of all 
the lumber produced in the United States is used 
for industrial purposes, 25 percent by railroads, 
and 25 percent for structural purposes and for 
exports.—INquiRY No, 374. 


[We believe that the newspaper item quoted 


is misleading, and that the lumber produced 
in the United States is not apportioned as the 
figures indicate. No one knows exactly how it 
is apportioned; but reports, some by the Govern- 
ment and some from private sources, make it 
reasonably certain that not much less than 65 
percent of the lumber produced goes into build- 
ings either as rough material or finish. The 
railroads take as lumber, ties, poles and timbers 
something like 15 percent. Industrials and ex- 
ports account for 20 percent, perhaps a little 
more. If a higher percentage is accorded to 
industrials, a like percentage must be taken 
off construction and railroads. These percent- 
ages should be regarded as only rough estimates, 
not as exact calculations. 

Bulletin No. 605, published by the Forest. 
Service, is usually cited as authority showing 
where the annual cut of lumber goes, and that 
bulletin accounts for only 24,000,000,000 feet 


that. It is found in nearly all of the West 
India islands and as far north as the Bahamas 
and southward to Venezuela. A small quan- 
tity grows in southern Florida and along the 
Rio Grande in southeastern Texas. It has 
attained little commercial importance in 
either Florida or Texas, but in the latter 
State manufacturers of novelties use small 
quantities, and eall the wood ‘‘guyacon,’’ 
which is the name by which it is known in 
Mexico. It is found in the vicinity of Browns- 
ville, and up the Rio Grande from that town. 
Trees there are seldom more than one foot in 
diameter. They bear a small pod like locust. 
The sapwood is yellow, and a log left out of 
doors is soon stripped of its sapwood by bor- 
ing insects which manifest a peculiar appetite 
for this wood. They do not touch the heart- 
wood. This would be an advantage to any 
one in that State handling the logs commer- 
cially, because the sapwood is considered use- 
less, and the worms would remove it without 
expense to the owner. 

Lignum-vitae is one of the hardest, heavi- 
est woods in the world, being nearly twice as 
heavy as hickory, and so hard, when dry, that 
only the best tools will cut it. An important 
use is as bearings for revolving shafts, like 


SIZE OF DRESSED DIMENSION STOCK 


Will you kindly settle a little argument as to the 
stock that should be shipped on an order reading as 
folluws: 

40,000 feet 2x4-inch, 10 to. 16-foot, No. 3 com- 
mon, S1S1E or S48, 44-inch scant? 

My contention is that %-inch scant is ordered 
and that the mill has the privilege of loading S1S1E 
to 1%x3%-inch or S48 to 1%x3%-inch. The mill 
loaded a car of 2x4-inch No. 3 S1S1B to 1%x3%- 
inch, and claims that the stock was properly loaded, 
according to order, interpreting the S1S1P to mean 
standard working.—Inquiry No. 370. 

[This inquiry was received from Alabama, and 
while the kind. of lumber is not stated, it is 
presumed that it was southern pine, and that it 
comes under the Southern Pine Association’s 
rules. The order seems ambiguous; that is, it 
is capable of interpretation in different ways. 
The shipper understood that standard working 
stock was ordered, and if such was the case, the 
correct size, according to the grading rules, was 
loaded; that is, %-inch scant. But the inquirer 
holds that the order meant what it said, and that 
the surfaced stock should be only 4-inch secant 
instead of %-inch. In that case, it was a special 
size, and to fill it, the mill might find it neces- 
sary to saw special dimension to have it only 
14-inch scant when surfaced. 





each mail brings in fresh entrants. 


office department. 





Widespread interest has been aroused in the “Retail 
Service” contest of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
many able definitions of the term have been entered by 
contestants who are scattered in all parts of the country. 


The “Retail Service” contest closes Oct. 8 and the 
latest entries that will be received will be those mailed 
on Oct. 8 as shown by the cancelation stamp of the post 


This contest is open to anyone connected with the 


Last Call For “Retail Service” Contest 


So far, contributions have been entered in this contest 
from twenty-seven States and one foreign country, and 


lumber industry, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offering 
the following prizes: 


Contributions are not to exceed 1,000 words, but 
neither length nor brevity will be taken as a measure of 
the worth of the article. As soon as possible after Oct. 
8 the judges will start at work on the contest and the 
winners will be announced in an early issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. There is still time for the sub- 
mission of definitions of “Retail Service”—so get busy. 








of wood a year. Those who quote from its pages 
should bear in mind that it considers no rough 
lumber, but only that which is further manu- 
factured before being used. The bulletin takes 
account of much wood that never was in the 
form of lumber, such as veneer, parts of cooper- 
age, bolts and billets, some woodenware ete.; 
and it does not take into account poles, posts, 
cross ties, hewed timbers ete. Therefore, the 


bulletin is good for the purpose intended; but. 


outside statistics must be used in connection 
with it in arriving at percentages showing where 
the entire annual cut of forest products goes.— 
EDITOR. | 


What American animal, now nearly ex- 
tinct, gave many places their names because 
of dams the animal built across running 
streams?—Query XXXIII. 


AN INQUIRY FOR LIGNUM-VITAE 

Can you put us in touch with a reliable source 
of supply of lignum-vitae? Since we are in the 
importing business, we would prefer to be placed 
in communication with an original source of sup- 
plies. We understand that this wood grows in 
southern Mexico, Central America, and Haiti— 
InQuiRY No. 369. 

[The inquiry comes from the Pacifie coast, 
and the inquirer has been furnished with a 
list of several importers of lignum-vitae in 
this country, but the names of exporters of 
the wood in the countries where it grows are 
not available in our files. 

The origin of the wood is correctly stated 
by the inquirer to be Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica and Haiti, but its range is wider than 


those for boat propellers. No other wood 
wears so well under water. That is so, not 
only because it is very hard, but also for the 
reason that it is saturated with a natural oil 
that resists water. However, more is employed 
in furniture making than for all other pur- 
poses combined. It was formerly in large 
demand for bowling balls, but composition 
balls have taken its place.—Ep1Tor.] 


VALUE OF YELLOW PINE IN ITALY 

In litigation now pending in admiralty before 
the United States district court, a question arises 
as to the value of yellow pine lumber and timber 
at Genoa, Italy, in March, April, and May, 1917. 
Have you any record of prices for this quality of 
gg during the period in question ?—INnquiry No. 

[As is apparent, the inquirer wishes to secure 
prices of a particular kind of lumber in a par- 
ticular foreign port, for a period four years 
ago. While the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has in 
its file price lists voluminous in size and for 
many markets, it does not happen to have exact- 
ly what this inquirer asks for. If this comes 
to the attention of any reader who can supply 
the information we shall take pleasure in plac- 
ing it in the hands of the inquirer. Meanwhile, 


-he has been supplied with addresses of export 


associations and companies which may have just 
the details he is looking for.—Ep1Tor.] 


What is the difference in origin between 
“common law” and “statutory law”? Are 
both kinds being made now? — Query 
XXXVII. 


If the lumber was bought under the Georgia- 
Florida association rules, the size would be the 
same; but if under the North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation rules, there is a stipulation that each 
eut' of the planer takes off 14-inch, and this 
might make a difference in the dimension of the 
surfaced stock. 

It would be of interest to know how the fore- 
going order would be interpreted by different 
lumber companies that might receive it in ordi- 
nary business. Was it a special order or does it 
eall for standard material ?—EDITor. | 


It is stated that the average level of water 
in wells in northern Iowa is several feet 
lower than it was seventy-five years ago. 
What is the probable cause of the .lower- 
ing?—Query XXXV. 


MAY MANUFACTURE BOXES 

We have among our stockholders about fifteen 
or twenty cotton mills who use a large number of 
packing cases, and it has been suggested that we 
manufacture the cases. As the writer does not 
know anything at all about the business, would 
like to be put in touch with someone who could 
give us all the data possible on the subject. We 
believe that we would want to make veneered 
boxes.—InquirRY No, 373. 

{The lumber company which sent this inquiry 
is in business in North Carolina. The address 
will be furnished on request. A list of books 
and reports, dealing with all phases of the box 
industry has been placed at the disposal of the 
inquirer, with the suggestion that valuable in- 
formation can be supplied by the manufacturers 
of veneer and box machinery.—EDITorR.] 
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General Business Conditions 


The general industrial and commercial situa- 
tion continues to show improvement, not in big 
spurts but gradually. Industry, generally, is 
taking on a quicker pace, and while reports 
from separate lines are not yet in entire accord 
as to the improvement, encouraging features are 
increasingly prominent and the outlook is most 
favorable for continued gains. Developments 
for the most part are along conservative lines 
and the great majority of transactions indicate 
a purpose to avoid unwholesome excesses and to 
establish conditions on a saner basis. Believing 
this the proper course to follow, buyers are still 
limiting their commitments to actual and well 
defined requirements; but it is noticeable that 
the number of spot transactions is enlarging 
and there is less hesitation, generally speaking, 
to anticipate future requirements. One thing 
that has injected renewed confidence into the 
manufacturing situation is that price yielding 
in many commodities appears to have been 
about completed and that subsequent move- 
ments seem likely to be in the direction of a 
more stabilized level; and it is expected that 
the lack of uncertainty as to the price move- 
ment will release numerous deferred orders for 
several important lines. Collections in the 
meanwhile show further slight benefits from 
the rapid marketing of cotton and rice in the 
South and of grain in the West. Widely dis- 
tributed rains which have fallen lately thruout 
the North and the West have tended to cheek 
the maturing of later crops, especially corn, but 
that crop is so far advanced as a whole that it 
is not believed to be in danger of frost. In 
lumber there has been considerably greater ac- 
tivity in buying and some stiffening of prices, 
and other building materials sell well in keep- 
ing with the reports of increased activity in 
construction almost thruout the country, altho 
steel shapes seem still to lag. 


Southern Fine Trade Features 


Compared with many preceding months of 
dullness, trade in southern pine trade appears 
to be booming. Demand during the last week 
has shown further increase and seems to be all 
that the mills can take care of under present 
manufacturing and stock conditions. The in- 
crease in orders has been most noticeable in 
flooring and finish, which have become very 
searee and have advanced $5 or more during 
the month. All shed stock also is in good 
movement and is up in price. Lowers have had 
a great deal of attention during recent weeks, 
a good many buyers having substituted these 
tor some higher grades in view of the advances 
on the latter, and this increased movement in 
lowers has had the effect of advancing prices a 
dollar or two. Stocks, generally, are becoming 
badly broken. Even some months ago they 
were considered so, but this condition, as a re- 
sult of the recent spurt, has become very greatly 
aggravated. Many orders, some of them very 
attractive ones, are being returned every day 
by the mills on account of shortage of stoék. 
In addition to the higher grades, a number of 
mills are entirely out of No. 2 shiplap, and this 
stock is becoming increasingly searee and in 
some cases is commanding a premium. Rail- 
roads are still buying large quantities of car 
material and are gradually increasing their 
orders for timbers for tracks and bridges. The 
demand for decking is very good, that for sills 
and framing is steadily becoming better, and 
other cutting business from other sources is be- 
coming more plentiful. A number of orders 
have been‘ out recently for sawn timbers and 
other export stock. Exportation of southern 
pine generally shows continued improvement. 
Many exporting mills are already sold ahead, in 
many cases for sixty days and more, on saps, 
prime, South American and select No. 2 com- 
mon, and prices are advancing. Mills in’ some 
sections of the southern pine territory in the 
meanwhile are increasing their production stead- 


_ment 


ily so that their output is only a little below 
normal; and many of the small mills that have 
been closed down during the summer on account 
of the adverse market conditions are beginning 
to think about starting up again. 


North Carolina Pine Market 


Another week has passed during which the 
manufacturers of North Carolina pine have 
been able to report a continued increase in the 
demand for their product. Orders still are for 
prompt delivery, for the most part, and prices 
on that class of business show additional ad- 
vances on account of the overloaded condition 
of the plaming mills. These orders for prompt 
delivery indicate that the retailers and con- 
sumers have permitted their stocks to run very 
low and lead the manufacturers to expect not 
only a continuance of the present volume of 
demand but an increase. The improvement 
seems to become more general every week. 
Some weeks ago a heavy demand developed but 
it was centered almost exclusively on a few 
items. Now many items that have been slug- 
gish heretofore are showing greater activity, 
and the demand is pretty well distributed over 
the list. Production in the meanwhile remains 
at or below 50 percent of normal and stocks are 
very low and broken. 


In the Hardwood Field 


The market for hardwoods is taking on 
greater activity. Both domestic and foreign 
business shows a slow but steady improvement, 
and prices are reported to be firmer. According 
to reports received from the South, No. 1 com- 
mon plain red and white oak, plain red and sap 
gum and No. 1 cottonwood, which for several 
months have been much out of line in compari- 
son with firsts and seconds, have shown notable 
strengthening as a result of a larger movement. 
Firsts and seconds remain in very short supply 
and a good deal of business that normally would 
go to this grade now goes to No. 1 common. 
Purchases by furniture, flooring and interior 
trim manufacturers continue to feature the 
market and are gradually, even if slowly, ex- 
panding. It is gratifying to the manufacturers 
to note that the vehicle and agricultural imple- 
and the automobile manufacturers are 
also becoming more interested than they were 
and are actually buying some more stock, while 
makers of boxes and other wooden containers 
have become more important factors and are 
providing an outlet for the lower grades. For- 
eign business continues to expand and some 
really important quantities have been sold for 
overseas delivery, while inquiries are quite 
numerous. No effort is being made in the mean- 
while to increase the production of hardwoods 
and none is likely to be made before a settle- 
ment of the freight rate question is reached. 


Developments in Western Pines 


A pick-up in the yard trade in western pines 
is reported from the middlewestern territory 
and it is also to be noted that the industrial 
demand has shown some improvement during 
recent weeks; but manufacturers still fail to 
find the situation satisfactory. They believe, 
however, that the recent marked advances on 
southern pine and Douglas fir will assist in the 
marketing of yard stocks, and that develop- 
ments in building will have a very beneficial 
effect on their trade with the sash and door in- 
terests. There is, therefore, nothing but op- 
timism among the manufacturers and distrib- 
uters. The cutting season with the white and 
sugar pine mills of California and southern 
Oregon is nearly over and stocks are far from 
ample for normal needs, with many items prac- 
tically exhausted. Eight-quarter and thicker 
shop is probably the searcest items on the list, 
and 5/4 is in temporary shortage. Several mills, 
it is reported, have recently advanced their 
prices on No. 2 shop and better by $5 or more. 
Due to the depletion of stocks of shop, the 
manufacturers expect that the lower grades 
will shortly be substituted by consumers to a 
greater or less extent. 


The Market for Douglas Fir 

The Douglas fir market is daily developing 
strength. Prices on the upper grades have dur- 
ing the last few days advanced rapidly, espe- 
cially on clear flat grain stock, which is -almost 
unprocurable. Demand is expanding very sat- 
isfactorily in most sections of the country, com- 
ing chiefly from retail yards but also in larger 
volume from industrial sources, and the Doug- 
las fir manufacturers are beginning to feel the 
effect thru their sales, in the middle West par- 
ticularly. The searcity of good southern pine 
stocks eliminates this wood, to an extent, from 
competition in the important eastern and mid- 
dlewestern markets, and fir is getting the ad- 
vantage. But this wood, too, in practically all 
the desirable items is very scarce and much 
business goes without placement. Conditions in 
California are showing further improvement, as 
building operations are expanding in the north- 
ern and central sections of the State, and are 
keeping up excellently in the South, and some 
important shipments to these destinations are 
being made. The red cedar shingle continues 
to feature the western forest products situa- 
tion by the remarkable strength developed in 
consequence of its scarcity. The cedar log 
shortage remains acute and the shingle mills 
that operate at all do so only spasmodically as 
they accumulate some logs. The shingle mills 
are well loaded with orders, sales for the most 
part being made on market price on date of 
shipment. California recently has been a heavy 
customer, and in not a few cases is paying a 
premium to secure stock. 





Lumber Movement for Thirty-Seven Weeks* 
t 


Sowthiorm Pine Associatiow s «oc... ic ccecccdccsccces 
1 


Sept. 


WE Ge cac-cuccecaeueuseebeteeceee saaseeens 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Sept. 17 


ROR ccwsncacenscaeawksetageacnaaceqnces 


Association. . 


Northern < | 0 & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. . 


Sept. 
Grand totals 


Cu 
einen 2,525,303,893 
wenden 2,594,544,899 


ceekneud 1,843,917,304 


Orders 

2,607,993,995 
101,835,313 
2,709,829,308 
1,874,651,924 
63,583,158 
1,938,235,082 
448,500,000 
19,375,000 
467,875,000 
314,751,000 


Shipments 
2,598.009,370 
79,339,575 
2,677 ,348,945 
1,905,353,291 
49,343.746 


1,954,697,037 
458,609,728 
18,531,000 
477.140.728 
149,188,000 


69,241,006 


1,785,642,065 
58,275,239 


513,026,082 
18,185,000 

531,211,082 

201,639,000 
No report 


114,148,000 

4,649,000 
118,797,000 
181,402,360 


12,288,916 
193,691,276 


51,707,000 
2,491,000 
54,198,000 


5,797,376,666 


189,567,000 
7,685,000 
197,252,000 
208,870,268 
8,032,507 
216,902,775 
75,866,000 59,269,000 
1,178,000 2.643.000 
77,044,000 61,912,000 
5,662,511,060 5,658,679,458 


* Beginning week ended Jan. 8, 1921, and including week ended Sept. 17, 1921. Compiled by the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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MANUFACTURERS IN NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


A national conference of State Manufac- 
turers’ Associations, for the purpose of con- 
sidering business conditions and remedies, was 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Thurs- 
day and Friday. The convention was opened 
with an address by President William Butter- 
worth, of Moline, Ill. 

At the opening session Thursday morning, 
Wilbur F. Wakeman, of New York, secretary 
of the American Protective Tariff League, 
speaking on the subject ‘‘Get Busy,’’ gave some 
interesting examples of what the protective 
tariff has done for America in the past. For 
instance, prior to the enactment of the MeKin- 
ley bill our cement was largely imported from 
Germany, whereas the imposition of a tariff 
of 8 cents per 100 pounds has built up the great 
Portland cement business in this country. When 
the rice growers of South Carolina wrote Mr. 
Wakeman asking for help in getting a tariff on 
rice, he arranged a meeting with about fifty of 
them, and an appointment to meet Senator Till- 
man. When he suggested to the senator that a 
clause be inserted in the Senate finance bill, 
then in charge of Senator Allison, Senator Till- 
man denounced the tariff measure as a robbery, 
but said that if the country was going to enter 
into the stealing game, his people ought to get 
their share and he would, therefore, approve it. 
The provision was included in the bill and as 
a result the great rice industry has been built 
up. 

Pr. Wakeman was for a number of years 
appraiser at New York. His illustrations of 
how the government was being defrauded thru 
evasion of import duties were much to the point. 
He said that a foreign exporter would send a 
messenger boy to make a sworn statement before 
the American consul as to the foreign value of 
goods, which statement accompanied the ship- 
ment to this country and was the basis upon 
which the import tax was levied. The real 
value of the goods, expressed in much higher 
figures, was represented by the bill sent to the 
American importer. 


Shows Need for American Valuation 


This point also was emphasized by Walter 
Camp, president of the American Valuation As- 
sociation, who, speaking on the subject ‘‘ Ex- 
change and American Valuation,’’ said: 

The Government representatives testified before 
the Senate committee a few weeks ago that under- 
valuation of imported goods was costing this coun- 
try from ten millions to forty millions a year. 
which, of course, must come out of the pockets of 
the people in increased taxation to a like amount. 
As a recent address before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Berlin, Germany, held supposedly behind 
closed doors, the chairman of the committee justi- 
fied the methods of fraudulent undervaluations,. 
such as having two sets of prices, transporting goods 
from one province to another before shipment in 
order to deceive the consular agent, and other like 
means, 

Referring to what is called the American 
valuation plan, Mr. Wakeman said that he pre- 
ferred to call it the American standardization 
plan, illustrating his meaning as follows: 

An article manufactured in Great Britain 
might be imported at a value of $1, while the 
same article coming from France would be 
valued at 50 cents, from Germany at 30 cents 
and from Japan at 20 cents. Assuming that 
the tariff provided for a 50 percent tax based 
on foreign valuation, the article from Great 
Britain would pay 50 cents, the same article 
from France 25 cents, from Germany 15 cents, 
and from Japan 10 cents. The sworn statement 
of the foreign manufacturer as to value amounts 
to nothing, but the American importer swearing 
falsely can be reached by the law. 

The speaker said further that there is pow in 
bond in New York foreign goods to the amount 
of $250,000,000, which are being fed into the 
American market as fast as the demand will 
absorb them. This, he said, is one of the con- 
tributing causes of the idleness of our workmen. 

Mr. Camp in his address put the following 
pertinent question to those favoring the pres- 
ent system: ‘‘ After the city tax rate has been 
determined, would you favor allowing the prop- 
erty owner: to determine the valuation to be 
taxed? This sounds absurd, but it is no more 


so than the present system of collecting import 
duties. We fix the rate and the foreigner fixes 
the value. The Government suffers thru not 
receiving the revenue contemplated by the law.’’ 


Canada and Australia Are Awake 


The speaker said that Canada is awakening 
to the menace of foreign competition. Posters 
appear everywhere bearing the slogan: ‘‘ Buy 
Canadian products and keep your money in cir- 
culation in Canada.’’ 


The case in a nutshell, as viewed by the 
speaker, is whether the American workman shall 
have his job taken away from him by a German 
workman. The war with guns is over, but the 
war to hold the job is on. Unless American 
valuations are placed on the goods imported 
into this country, the number of men out of 
jobs will be multiplied. Australia has seen the 
danger and acted for the protection of her peo- 
ple. Canada also has seen it. This means the 
shutting out of German goods from those coun- 
tries and the diverting of them to us. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session the first speaker was 
J. W. Fordney, chairman of the ways and means 
committee, House of Representatives, whose sub- 
ject was ‘‘ Pending Tariff and Revenue Bills.’’ 
Mr. Fordney’s address was largely devoted to 
an explanation of the pending bills and a de- 
fense of their provisions. There were, however, 
some clauses that were not satisfactory to him 
and he hoped they would be changed in the 
Senate. But at. best, he said, a bill is always a 
compromise. 


The United States, Mr. Fordney said, has one- 
eighth of the population and 25 percent of the 
wealth of the world, and it has accumulated 
both in 300 years; while Great Britain had 
taken 600 years to accumulate 25 percent of 
the amount of wealth of the United States. 
The war has cost, he said, $200,000,000,000, 
which was wholly thrown away. It was no 
wonder, he said, that the world is in a chaotic 
condition as a result of the great losses of men 
and money. 


The tariff bill, he said, is intended to be so 
framed that it shall not increase the cost of a 
single item to Americans. The revenue bill also 
is designed to distribute the burden more equit- 
ably than under the present law. The only way, 
he said, to reduce taxes is to reduce expenses. 
The present appropriations of Congress are 
about four billions, and in his opinion they: 
might as well be brought down to two and one- 
half billions. There is no danger, he declared, 
that Canada or any other nation will retaliate 
on account of provisions in the tariff bill. Can- 
ada, he said, collects in import duties $19.50 per 
capita annually; Great Britain, $16.50, and the 
United States, $3.18, the United States having 
the lowest duties of any principal country. He 
hoped, he said, that the new tariff bill would 
curtail importations, but he explained that no 
rates in the proposed law are prohibitive. 

Mr. Fordney explained, briefly, the advan- 
tages of the American valuation provision in 
the pending bills, which is designed to avoid 
dishonest undervaluation by importers and for- 
eign exporters and to impose the uniform duties 
on the same commodity imported from different 
countries. All it amounts to, the speaker said, 
is that the United States takes its own state- 
ment of value instead of a foreigner’s state- 
ment; and to use the American dollar as‘a basis 
of valuation instead of the money of the im- 
porting countries, which vary from one another 
and from the dollar. This will enable the cus- 
toms officials to harmonize valuations. 

In connection with his discussion of the tariff 
bill Mr. Fordney said that it was designed to 
promote honesty, which he took occasion to say 
is the most valuable quality a business man can 
possess. He said also that the greatest asset a 
country can have is a working man with em- 
ployment. It makes no difference how cheap 
living costs are unless the working man has 
money with which to buy the wherewithal for 
the support of himself and family. In closing 





he paid a tribute to the women voters of the 
country. 


FRIDAY FORENCON 


Following are excerpts from an address on 
‘*Railway Operating Costs and Railway Rates,’’ 
delivered Friday morning by 8. M. Felton, 
president Chicago Great Western Railroad Co.: 


There is a natural sentiment that all the costs 
of production and operation of our various indus- 
tries should be correspondingly reduced. Freight 
rates enter more or less into the costs of all indus 
tries. There have been numerous readjustments of 
freight rates, most of them downward, since the 
present rates were fixed, but there has been no 
general reduction. It is but natural that business 
men and farmers should believe that some substan- 
tial reductions in rates should under existing con- 
ditions be made, and should ask why they have not 
been made, 


In spite of all the retrenchments made, the rail- 
ways in the first twelve months the present rates 
were in effect earned a net operating income of 
only about $500,000,000. Considering them as a 
whole, this was but little more than the amount 
required to pay the interest on their bonds. Of 
eourse the smallness of the net operating income 
earned by the railways has been partly due to the 
heavy decline in their traffic caused by general busi- 
ness conditions, but even when last fall they were 
handling a record-breaking traffic the present rates 
failed to produce sufficient net operating income, 
because their operating costs were so excessive, 
The rigorous retrenchment policy which has been 
followed in order to save the companies from gen- 
eral bankruptcy could not be long continued with- 
out an impairment of the condition of the physical 
properties which would render them unfit to give 
anything approaching satisfactory service to the 
public. The only real remedy for the present situa- 
tion is a reduction of unit costs which will enable 
the railways to make reductions in their operating 
expenses that will be real and permanent, and that 
will help them to rehabilitate their properties in- 
stead of causing them further to deteriorate. 

The principal unit costs of the railways are of 
three kinds: Cost of materials and supplies, cost 
of fuel, and cost of labor. There already have been 
considerable reductions in the costs of materials 
and supplies, but the costs of fuel and labor con- 
stitute about 80 percent of operating expenses, and 
there have as yet been no substantial reductions of 
these items. 

Because of the heavy decline in traffic and the 
drastic retrenchment policy adopted by the rail- 
ways there has been a large reduction in the num- 
ber of employees. As long, however, as the present 
rules and working conditions remain in effect the 
reduction in employees must be regarded as, in the 
main, only temporary. Sooner or later the railways 
will again be called upon to handle a large traffic 
and to do a normal amount of maintenance work. 
Unless reasonable changes can be secured in the 
rules and working conditions they will again neces- 
sitate the employment of an excessive number of 
men, as was the case last year, and a corresponding 
increase in expenditures for labor. 


Other Notable Speakers 


Other speakers scheduled to address the con- 
ference are the following: 


Judge Marion DeVries, court of customs ap- 
peals, Washington, D. C., whose subject is 
‘*Evils of the Present System’’; E. B. Leigh, 
president, Chicago Railway Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, on ‘‘ What Will Effectually Restore Busi- 
ness’’; Hon. Ira C. Copley, of the ways and 
means committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., on ‘‘ Pending Taxation Leg- 
islation’’; J. B. Reynolds, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., whose address is on 
‘“American Values’’; C. A. Andrews, president 
of the Gorton-Pew Fisheries, Gloucester, Mass., 
who speaks on ‘‘The Sales Tax’’; Hon. R. M. 
Barton, United States Railroad Labor Board, 
Chicago, on ‘‘Work of United States Railroad 
Labor Board and Workings of Present Federal 
Transportation Legislation’’; Ivy L. Lee, New 
York City, on ‘‘How Can the Railroads Reduce 
Freight Rates?’’; A. C. Davis, Gurney Ball 
Bearing Co., Jamestown, N. Y., on ‘‘ Pending 
Railroad Legislation’’; Clarence E. Bement, 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich., on ‘‘ The Rail- 
road Problem’’; and W. L. Allen, Laclede Steel 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., on ‘‘The Publie and the 
Railway Labor Board.’’ 


Favor Tariff and American Valuation 


At the Thursday afternoon session the con- 
ference voted to send to Herbert Hoover, chair- 
man of the unemployment conference, in session 
in Washington, a message to the effect that ‘‘ it 
has already been established by your proceed- 
ings that the remedy for unemployment is more 
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vork in our factories, which is not to be ex- 

eted as long aS a large proportion of our 
iidustries is paralyzed by the failure of Con- 
gress to complete the tariff legislation.’’ 

The message included the following resolu- 
‘ions, which were unanimously adopted at the 
‘hieago conference: 

Resolved, That in view of the present depressed 

mdition of American Industry, the abnormally low 
costs of production abroad and the unprecedented 
depreciation of currencies of countries seeking to 

Jl their products in the markets of the United 
‘rates, it is our solemn conviction that it is im 
perative that there be no further delay in the en- 
setment of an adequate protective tariff bill, and 
that Congress and the Administration proceed at 
cuee to complete the program to which they stand 
committed before the nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That we especially emphasize the funda- 
mental necessity of the American valuation pro- 
visions of the pending tariff bill as a means of 
standardizing import values which today are un- 
determinable; such standardization is the only 
means of insuring to other nations equality with 
one another in our markets and will neither pro- 
hibit importations nor increase the cost to our 
people of American made goods, 


MISSOURI OUSTER HEARINGS CONTINUED 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 27.—A letter from 
Attorney L. C. Boyle, who assisted in organiz- 
ing the St. Louis Trade Exchange, to the late 
J. M. Rollins, counsel for A. W. Ganahl, presi- 
dent of the Heim Lumber Co., upholding the 
legality of the exchange, was read into the 
record at the hearing in St. Louis last Friday 
and Saturday of the action brought by Attor- 
ney-General Barrett of Missouri to oust the 
members of the exchange from the State. The 
proceedings are quo warranto and are before 
Dorsey W. Shackleford, a commissioner for the 
State supreme court. 


National’s Attorney Says Methods Are Legal 


The letter was offered while Mr. Ganahl was 
on the stand. He had previously testified that 
Mr. Rollins had advised him that the acts of 
the exchange were illegal and that he could 
get no expression of opinion from Attorney 
Boyle. The letter in part said: 

The codperative plan under review was designed 
to correct trade abuses and, in so far as. legal, to 
overcome unfair, cut-throat trade practices. As 
competition existed before the organization of the 
exchange, the public played one seller against an- 
other to foree down prices. 

Publicity Puts Check on Statements of Buyer 

The plan sought to create a bureau of informa- 
tion, whereby the retail lumber trade would be 
subject to inspection without agreement as to 
prices. As sales are made the price obtained is 
reported. Thru this method of publicity each com- 
petitor is advised of the current going price and is 
thereby better able to gage the conduct of the buyer 
touching his statements. : , 

A survey has been made of operations in_ St. 
Louis, and this by men qualified as experts. This 
survey simply comprehends an analysis of the cost 
of handling. 

Service Charge Made to Educate Inefficient 

One of the values of the service charge is to 
elueate the inefficient, because competitors now 
realize that the ignorant is the most dangerous. 
The wholesale price, added to the service cost, will 
indubitably comprehend the whole cost. Therefore 
the plan provides that members of the group will 
not sell their product below the individual whole- 
sile cost plus a minimum service charge, which 
in many cases is less than cost. 

If the service charge is not padded, but is hon- 
estly deduced, then the query comes: ‘‘Has a group 
«. operators the right to agree that they will not 
sell their product below the cost lines, assuming 
the agreement is based on good faith and means 
exactly what it says?” 


Retail Business Is Highly Competitive 


Mr. Ganahl testified that the members of the 
cxchange did 90 percent of the city’s retail 
l.mrber business. He gave the approximate size 
cf the various yards, but admitted that this 
\.as purely guess work. His own yard did $200,- 
(00 annually, he said. He said that the retail 
lumber business of St. Louis was highly com- 
etitive. 

No Attempt Made to Fix Prices 

R. S. Hoxie, manager of the exchange, testi- 
fied that the retail price of lumber was based 
cn the wholesale price plus the service charge. 
‘“he attorney-general made much of this admis- 
sion, and told the newspaper reporters present 
‘hat he considered that this ‘‘made’’ his ease. 
i‘fowever, it was not brought out that individual 
members added to this their profit, and that the 
exchange made no attempt to ‘‘fix’’ prices. 

Orville A. Pier, secretary of the Lumber- 





men’s Exchange of St. Louis, which comprises 
all branches of the limber business, and for- 
merly manager of the St. Louis Lumber Trade 
Exchange, also was recalled. He said that the 
present exchange and the old. Lumber Dealers’ 
Association had no conneetion, but that: pend- 
ing the formal organization of the exchange it 
was known for a short time as the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

The hearing adjourned until Oct. 8. It is 
not known whether it will be resumed here or 
in Jefferson City. 


ARKANSANS START WHOLESALE BUSINESS 


LittLE Rock, Arxk., Sept. 26——A new con- 
cern that has just recently entered the whole- 
sale lumber business with headquarters in Little 
Rock is the J. B. Sturgis Lumber Co., composed 
of J. B. Sturgis and J. B. Wheelis. Mr. Sturgis 
for the last twenty-five years has been engaged 
in the sawmill business in southern Arkansas 
and has a wide acquaintance among manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. Mr. Wheelis for twelve 
years has been connected with large manufac- 
turing and wholesale concerns. He has a par- 
ticularly desirable acquaintance with the mills 
and is familiar with the kind of stock shipped 





TWENTY-ONE— 
EIGHTY-ONE 


You are 21 and you certainly 
expect to live to be 81. If you 
will invest today the sum of $1,000 
in a safe 7 percent bond and re- 
invest your interest at 7 percent 
every six months as received you 
will possess when 81 years old the 
sum of $62,064.31. Think of it. 
You may be 21, 31 or 41 but sav- 
ing at compound interest works 
wonders. 











by them. The J. B. Sturgis Lumber Co. begins 
business with a very promising outlook for a 
long and successful career. 


SEEK FUNDS FOR BEETLE ERADICATION 


BEND, ORE., Sept. 24.—Central Oregon timber 
operators are standing solidly behind proposed 
national legislation sponsored by Representa- 
tive Sinnott and Senator MeNary calling for 
appropriations to be used in the control of the 
western pine beetle on national forest and 
Indian reservation lands. With enactment of 
this measure, private owners of yellow pine tim- 
ber east of the Caseade Mountains are ready 
to take strenuous measures to stop the spread 
of the inseet which annually renders worthless 
more trees than fire itself. Without Govern- 
ment action, a privately conducted attack on 
the pest would be only slightly efficient, it is 
pointed out, as infestation could continue from 
national forest timber. 

According to forest officials, the present focus 
of infestation is in southern Oregon, more espe- 
cially in the timber on the Klamath Indian 
reservation. There the beetle is enjoying an 
epidemic period, and it is feared that a more 
general infestation than has hitherto been suf- 
fered in the timbered areas tributary to Bend 
may gradually be spreading northward. Gov- 
ernment work, if financed, is expected by dis- 
trict chiefs of the Forest Service to be started 
in the Klamath Lake district. 

To determine the exact degree of infestation 
on holdings of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., this city, 
a survey is being started which may be com- 
pleted by winter. Next year another examina- 
tion will be made to determine the rapidity 
with which the insects have spread. At the 
same time observations are being made to de- 
termine whether or not logging of a few trees 
here and there will be an economic possibility, 
the idea being that in case the expense isnot too 
great, the lumber of doomed trees can be saved 
for milling before the beetle has completed 
its work. 





According to the report of A. J. Jaenicke, 
who is studying the destruction wrought by 
the beetle in southern Oregon, and who has 
submitted a brief report to the Forest Service, 
the cost: of treating infested trees would ap- 
proximate $4.35 a thousand feet. 


GOOD NEWS FROM THE WEST COAST 

SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 24.—Overnight, al- 
most, the forest products situation in the Pacific 
Northwest was shifted from weakness: to decided 
strength. The impetus which a short time ago 
caused red cedar shingles to start climbing, has 
been imparted to fir uppers—and today finds 
them searce, firm and higher all along the line. 
The movement became so strong Thursday as 
to take on the proportions of a flurry, with 
this difference—that discerning lumbermen state 
decidedly their belief that there will not be 
a recession but that uppers will continue strong 
in response to demand from all quarters and 
that by easy stages common grades will also 
take on strength as requirements, which have 
been accumulating for four years, steadily 
graduate into orders. True, there is a specu- 
lative element in evidence; but on the whole 
the fir outlook today is the most satisfactory 
since the fateful day when the railroad freight 
increases went into effect. Concurrently with 
the demand for fir uppers, cedar siding has 
registered another advance—clear stocks at mill 
commanding $34, and 4-inch $35, Lath are so 
searece as to be almost unobtainable, and the 
price has strengthened to $4, mill price. 

California, which has been enlarging its de- 
mand steadily ever since the settlement of the 
building trades strike in San Francisco, did 
two noteworthy things this week. One was to 
enter the market heavily for stars, and the 
other was to buy so extensively of,fir No. 3 
vertical grain flooring as to clean up the avail- 
able supply. That ‘item has advanced to a 
range of from $27.50 to $30, an increase of ap- 
proximately $8. All No. 2 and better slash 
uppers are up at least $1, and ceiling is up $2. 
All at onee the industry appeared to sense the 
fact that the entire country was calling for 
uppers, and the mill price automatically steadied 
up to $22 on No. 2 4-inch slash grain flooring, 
on 5 x 4 eeiling and on-drop siaing. ‘Ihe aa- 
vanees placed No. 2 4-inch flooring at $7 off 
Rail B, ceiling at $6 off and drop siding at $9 
off. Six-inch slash flooring commands $25, or $7 
off. One firm reports exceptional demand in 
all the items mentioned originating in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York State, New Jersey and Ohio. 
The inquiry from New Jersey is cited particu- 
larly as showing that the demand for fir uppers 
is ranging well back to the Atlantic seaboard. 
Well known wholesalers state that they have 
done more business this week than during any 
2-week interval since Jan. 1. Business is 
coming along steadily, and the undertone is 
unmistakably optimistic. 

One of the reasons for the upturn in the 
market for uppers is the shortage of southern 
pine items and the favorable margin for fir. 
For example, comparative prices in Chicago 
covering various items today are: 

Fir Pine 
$58.89 
44.85 
35.89 


. flooring 
. flooring. 


No. 2 clear & btr. v. 
No. 2 clear & btr. s. 
Sg No. 2 ceiling 
5g No. 3 ceiling 
Drop siding No. : 
Drop siding No. ¢ 

In each instance except that of No. 2 and 
better vertical grain flooring, in which the Coast 
trade has absorbed practically all the fir, there 
is a decided variation in favor of fir. Added 
to this situation is the probability of a further 
rise in pine uppers, tending to contribute greater 
strength to fir. 

At the West Coast association mills for the 
week ended Sept. 17, ninety-five operations re- 
ported production at 58,275,239 feet, or 20 

ercent below normal. New business totaled 
63,583,158 feet; shipments, 9,343,746 feet. For 
delivery by rail, new business included 1,334 
ears; rail shipments, 1,204 cars; unshipped bal- 
ance, 2,953 cars. In the eargo trade, domestic 
orders totaled 13,187,038 feet; export, 10,- 
376,120 feet. Coastwise and intercoastal eargo 
shipments totaled 8,176,626 feet; export ship- 
ments, 5,047,120 feet. 
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Inducing a Farmer to Erect a Silo Is Longheaded Salesmanship— 
It Creates the Demand and Provides the Cash for Other Buildings 


While driving thru the dairy country of 
Wisconsin I wrote to the manager of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some of my impres- 
sions of the wealth, stability and general 
excellence of this section and of the farmers 
who live in it. In reply he stated that in his 
opinion the dairy farmer must be counted as 
among the most important elements in our 
national life. 

The use of milk and butter has increased 
steadily as the standard of living has been 
raised, and in one respect this is a pathetic 
commentary on the human race. For the rich 
man, as he becomes richer, does not eat more 
butter or put more cream in his coffee. The 
increase means that poor people have been 
doing without these things; but as their earn- 
ing power has increased they have begun using 
more dairy products. We’re glad, for this 
reason, that the total consumption of these 
things is increasing. It means fewer under- 
nourished children and fewer babies starving 
to death. As we drove thru a pretty little 
Wisconsin city we saw an open-air free milk 
station where the underweight children of the 
poor can go and receive clean and wholesome 
milk without charge. 


produce enough milk for the family use, but 
they do not produce enough to make commer- 
cial dairying possible. In parts of Wisconsin 
chambers of commerce and other organiza- 
tions have undertaken extensive campaigns 
to induce farmers, say those who live on ecut- 
over lands, to improve their dairy herds. 
These organizations in some cases have raised 
large funds for the purpose of buying high 
grade dairy cows and of permitting the farm- 
ers to take the cows on contract and to pay 
for them out of their milk checks. In other 
places a similar effort has been made to intro- 
duce the use of high grade dairy bulls and 
in this way to improve the herds more slowly 
but at less expense. I think all of these 
schemes, when promoted with care and fol- 
lowed up with diligence, have shown consider- 
able success. 


Silos Produce Money for Other Building 


It is a pleasure to drive thru the fine dairy- 
ing sections of Wisconsin. A person doesn’t 
have to look at many dairy farms before he 
realizes that he is looking at a highly spe- 
cialized business, one requiring a large invest- 


come under our eye which sell themselves so 
readily that a measure of salesmanshij) 
wouldn’t improve matters. It is a little hard 
to understand sometimes, even tho we know 
the stock reasons by heart, why lumber deal 
ers seem so reluctant to engage in the busi 
ness of selling silos. We know some who 
have gone at the thing in earnest, who hav: 
even promoted the dairy interests of their 
communities for the purpose of making silo 
selling easier and more to the point. It must 
be added that such men have looked beyond 
the silo itself. A silo rightly used will build 
a whole string of other buildings on a farm. 
And this may be the reason certain up-and 
coming retailers expend much more selling 
skill and persistence in putting a silo on a 
farm than they will use in putting a new house 
on the same farm. The silo will pay for the 
house and probably cause it to be built, but 
the house will not pay for the silo and may 
postpone its being built. 


Wisconsin Is Large Creamery Product Producer 


As you drive along the roads you see in 
front of nearly every house a little platform, 
containing from one 





Certainly. this is an 
encouraging sign of 
the times. It would 
‘doubtless be better if 
each family could 
provide properly for 
its own children, but 
the next generation 
will be less _handi- 
capped in its task of 
supporting itself if 
more of its numbers 
grow up to be strong, 
by reason of receiv- 
ing this nourishing 
food at the critical 
time in their lives. 

This matter of pro- 
dueing milk and but- 
ter has long been 
recognized for the important thing it is. The 
advance of civilization, while it has produced 
more families that do not maintain cows and 
while it has removed some of the picturesque 
qualities from the old family dairies, has done 
much to improve the quality and to increase 
the volume of milk produced by each cow, and 
it has done much to improve the method of 
distribution. Not everything is done as yet, 
but the accomplishments are large and im- 
portant. 


Success Attends Efforts to Improve Dairy Stock 


The big dairyman, the fellow who goes at 
the business in a scientific way, has long 
known the value of pure bred dairy stock. 
There has been a lot of fun poked at blue 
ribbon cows and the absurd prices that some 
of them command in the market. These 
prices, to be.sure, take many cows out of the 
elass of utility animals and make them hob- 
bies. But their less aristocratic sisters, which 
do not command prices ranging into the thou- 
sands and yet are the product of long years of 
a selective process, show in increased flow 
of milk the wisdom of this kind of experi- 
mentation. They are more efficient. They 
take a given amount of feed and out of it 
produce more and better milk. While the 
big dairyman has long known these things, 
the small general farmer has been slow to ree- 
ognize them. He has not had capital avail- 
able to buy thorobreds, and he hasn’t been 
sold on the idea. As a result, on thousands 
of farms there are cows that do manage to 


ment, a widely diversified knowledge and -no 
little business shrewdness. Look at these 
barns, built for light and ventilation as well 
as for shelter, long rows of stanchions that 
are comfortable as well as secure, concrete 
floors easily flushed with running water. No 
odors in this barn, no contamination of milk. 
The cows are milked by milking machines into 
closed receptacles. The place is arranged in 
relation to silos and feed bins so that the feed- 
ing is done with a minimum of labor, and the 
milk is eared for with scientific efficiency that 
makes all labor by hand count to its fullest 
capacity. Look over the entire plant; it 
seems almost a village in itself. Some lumber- 
man sold a world of stuff to build those build- 
ings, and he will sell more to keep everything 
in repair. 

But these big farms are not the only fea- 
tures of importance in the dairy country. 
There are the smaller farms with fewer cows 
to the farm; but here, too, the high grade cow 
justifies her aristocratic ancestry. In these 
places the milk maid is not obsolete; or if she 
is not present her place has been taken by 
a man who has learned her skill. The milk- 
maid, we suppose, was a product of the dairies 
of England, where dairying was supposed to 
be women’s work. In America, at least in 
most places, it has become men’s work. On 
these smaller farms you see two or more 
silos; good signs of dairy progress. In this 
country silos are easier to sell, but it would 
be a mistake, we think, to say that they sell 
themselves. There are few things that have 


to many milk cans. 
You know the rest ot 
the story at once; 2 
creamery somewhere 
near. A man_ goes 
around and_ collects 
these cans, takes 
them to the creamery 
and brings the emp 
ties back. Sometimes 
the creamery is a co 
operative affair, some 
times it is owned 
by an association of 
farmers and leased to 
a private individual, 
sometimes it belongs 


A Wisconsin dairy farm—The silo is necessary to the modern dairy farm, and ‘‘a silo, rightly used, to a big corporation 
will build a whole string of other buildings on a farm.” 


that operates in many 
communities. Or it 
may be a cheese factory. Personally, we 
don’t know much about cheese, save that there 
are numerous kinds with which we maintain 
an armed neutrality. Other kinds, American, 
Edam and a few such we suffer gladly. But 
we readily admit that many people like the 
stuff, even tho we can’t stomach it, and we’re 
willing that they should have it. Supplying 
them with these toothsome morsels is a world- 
wide business in which the Wisconsin dairy 
man has his share. 


Dairying Is a Wholesome, Likable Occupation 


Mrs. Inkslinger was’ speaking just now of 
the charming pictures of English dairying in 
the novels of Thomas Hardy and George 
Eliot. They are pleasant stories, because 
this is a phase of country life that if told: by 
an understanding person is full of wholesome 
contact with Mother Earth. The pasture 
lands, the quiet, friendly cows, the milk houses 
scoured to a fragrant cleanness, the yellow 
cream, the churnings of butter and the ener 
getic people who tended them—they have all! 
the elements of wholesome pastoral literature. 
Oh, yes, I know there is hard work connected 
with it. I’ve milked cows on hot July even- 
ings, when I felt that the heat from their 
flanks if one degree higher would reduce me 
to jelly, and when hard tails have whanged 
me on the head until I was ready to declare 
a cow to be the worst of all disagreeable 
things on the farm.. But I can remember 
an old-fashioned dairy on a.farm where | 
visited as a little boy that: is one of the 
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bright spots of my childish memories. I can 
recall the shallow basement of the milk house,* 
the big, fat stones that were beaded with 
moisture in the underground coolness, the, 
almost iey water from a hillside spring over’ 


which the milk house had been built so that ~ 


this cool water would flow thru a shallow stone 
basin in which the crocks were placed to cool, 
the benches where long rows of crocks that 
had been serubbed in hot water were placed 
to sun, the basswood boards cut to small 
squares to cover each crock and scoured 
daily with clean sand and running water, 
and the big stone churn which a delightful 
old lady would take out under the shade of 
a grape arbor, while the morning was still 
young, where she would sit and churn whila 
gossiping tranquilly with the younger women 
who were washing the crocks or preparing 
vegetables for dinner. Of course they worked 
hard, but I thought then and I still think 
they liked it better than any other life that 
might then have been offered to them. 
A Cash Market for the Retailer 

We speak of the dairying business of Wis- 
consin at this length because of its present 
and of its future importance. What can be 
said of Wisconsin can be said of a great many 
other parts of the country. The steadily 
increasing demand for dairy products assures 
the future of the business; and more and more 
farmers are finding it profitable to market 
their crops in this highly concentrated form. 
There are few if any other kinds of farming 
known to us that offer the same potential 
market for the sale of lumber, and few others 
yield so steady a cash income. The latter 
consideration has been important to retail 
lumbermen these last months when money has 
not been growing on every bush. A retailer 
with a constituency that has eash in the bank 
has had a considerably better chance to make 
sales’ than has the retailer whose buying pub- 
lie has forgotten the appearance 














Pure bred stock, such as the anove, big red barns 
and heavy lumber sales go togetner 
that his chew of tobacco was on fire. 
Janesville is an important Wisconsin to- 
baceo market, tho I believe that the town of 
Edgerton buys even more of the leaf as it 
comes from the hands of the tobacco planters. 
But Janesville is even more of an industrial 
center than it is a tobacco market. The 
General Motors built several hundred houses 
last year, some of which were not finished at 
the time of my visit. At that time the town 
was feeling a bit of the stagnation that hit 
industrial points during the summer; but no 
one seemed badly discouraged, for there is 
unlimited confidence in the future of the coun- 
try and of the town. Sometimes it seems a 
far cry to talk of confidence in the country 
when considering the immediate welfare of 
one’s own business. But in this ease I think it 
is not. Janesville has immense motor works 
that at the time of my visit were turning few 


wheels. No small part of the town’s welfare 
is tied up in the future of these industrial 
plants. This is a motor age; and it requires 
no seer to predict that if all is well with the 
ecuntry as 1 whole there will be an enormous 
demand for motors, and that if depression 
continues tiere will be correspondingly few 
motors made and sold. Consequently if one 
says he has faith in the future of General 
Motors he is saying that he has faith in she 
future of the United States. It is one char- 
acteristic of people in a time of readjustment 
that only the few can see ahead and predict 
the return of prosperity with any certainty: 
and for that reason the return of business 
aetivity comes on us like a thief in the night. 
If we could all see it we’d quit fighting ghosts 
and would go ahead, having exact knowledge, 
with the matter of taking advantage of re- 
turning volume of business. Most business 
depressions are composed of fears and of per- 
sonal panies as well as of definite reasons for 
slackened trade. These ghosts are the hardest 
things with which to cope in a time of read- 
justment, and it is no little tribute to an 
industrial point like Janesville to say that 
no one seems frightened over the slackness of 
manufacture and that everybody seems to 
have confidence in the future of the country 
and of the town. Preparations are under way 
for traveling with the revival as soon as it 
appears; and if the business prophets, who 
are saying that the next ten years promise the 
greatest period of sound expansion that the 
country has ever seen, are right, the faith 
of the Janesville people will be amply re- 

warded. 

Dealers Worry About Winter Coal Stocks 

The Janesville dealers seemed more willing 
to talk about the future and of the past than 
of the present. They seemed to think that 
the quietness of trade at the time of my visit 
was not so very significant. H. J. Bane, of 
the Brittingham & Hixon Lum- 





of old Dollar Bill. And the check 
that the eashier honors without 


ber Co., said that considering 





question comforts the heart more 
than many notes that the same 
cashier refuses to discount. 

But dairying is not the only 
husiness in which Wisconsin peo- 
ple engage. Variations in soils 


HARVEST DAYS 


The season for the garnering of crops. 
effort expended and patient waiting. That period of the year when 
return is made for every inconvenience suffered and self-denial 


The time of reward for 


the industrial situation the sale 
of lumber had been good. He 
was worrying a little over the 
coal business; not because of a 
probable smaller total of sales but 
because an unusual number of 
people seemed to be putting cff 


und the general lay of the land 
and in latitude have made it 
possible for the State to carry 
her eggs in many baskets. The 
potato farmers have not done so 
well this summer, and a_ short 
crop will doubtless be reflected 
more or less in lumber sales. But 
[ am told that the tobacco crop 
promises well. I think it was 
the Lumberman Poet who inti- 
mated some time ago that, altho 
he was a smoker and had no pres- 
ent intention of breaking himself 
of the pastime, he could wish that 
all the acres planted to tobacco 
night be producing food. Doubt- 
‘ss other devotees to Lady Nico- 
‘ine feel the same way—so long 
1s the change does not seem immi- 
ent! But the fact remains that 
large parts of the male population, 
nd a not negligible percentage of 
the gentler sex, so they say, find 
‘he weed more or less necessary 
'o their peace of mind. Just what 
vereentage of the makin’s Wis- 
onsin produces I can not say; 
out as a person rides along the 
highways near Janesville, for in- 
stance, he sees thousands of acres 
bearing the big green leaves that 
ifter due process of curing, manu- 
facture and advertising reappear 
as smoldering smudges or as cus- 
pidorean barrages. I met a man 
last spring who seems to combine 
the sports of smoking and chew- 
ing; at least, one of his friends, 
after looking at the mangled cigar 
that was slowly expiring under 
his efforts, told him in some alarm 


LUMBER 


experienced to attain just this remuneration. 


The hazy autumn days—don’t they suggest to some a, perhaps, 
wasted summer? A summer that might have been devoted to the 


building of a home with autumn occupancy as a reward. It is not 
too late yet to think of building. Great strides might be taken 
during the next eight or ten weeks with immediate action. Think 
it over and then talk it over with us. Our advice is yours for the 
— and with it goes all our experience in the business of build- 
ing—free. 


The autumn season is a most desirable time to effect repairs and 
changes for a winter of comfort indoors. If you will look about you 
will find there are many small improvements that are not only 
necessary but essential in the proper upkeep of a property. List 
them, and if you are not able to have them all cared for in a single 
effort, choose the important ones and let us estimate costs for you. 


Why not carry the cheer of the fading summer into the home for 
the winter by adding a modern sun room? Think of the hours of 
enjoyment it would mean—and the benefits from a health viewpoint. 
Perhaps the old porch that you are making small use of could be 
converted into a sun room at small expense. 


And the storm sash for the winter—have you them? It has been 
established that comfort and economy in the matter of coal bills are 
enlisted into service immediately storm sash have been supplied a 
draughty house. There are hundreds of homes in Freeport without 
storm sash. Tons of coal are burned unnecessarily each winter 
because of this. Think this over as well and then let us measure 
your property for storm sash, whether it is the one where you live 
or the one you rent. 


And here let us suggest that there is no time like the autumn for 
a filling of the coal bin. The supply is necessarily going to be lim- 
ited. You have heard that before, but if you will bear in mind the 
very recent coal strike, which yet remains to be settled, the chaotic 
condition of the railways and the natural shortage because of a sum- 
mer cessation of mine activities you should realize that some folks 
will have to go without coal this winter. Phone in your order today. 


Our number is 
MAIN 303 


324 East Stephenson Street 


J. H. Patterson Co. 


COAL 





Timeliness Is the Way of Least Resistance in Retail Advertising 


. 


the matter of getting their cellars 
filled. Some laborers, of course, 
did not feel that they could ask 
for credit for a winter’s supply 
when they were out of work, and 
dealers are not encouraging them 
to do so. These men, at least such 
as have proved themselves worthy 
of credit, will be supplied with 
coal a ton at atime. The dealers 
would rather carry these accounts 
in this way, in order not to get an 
enormous amount of capital tied 
up in coal credits with the pros- 
pect of having to carry them well 
into the winter. But a good many 
people who had money in the 
bank with which to pay for their 
coal as it was delivered were hold- 
ing off. These are the persons 
who are likely to cause suffering 
if the winter should prove to be 
a cold one. With a whole town 
clamoring for coal it will be un- 
usual if shipments are large 
enough to supply everybody. 

Leo H. Atwood, of the Fifield 
Lumber Co., mentioned the 
changed conditions in regard to 
competition with yards in neigh- 
boring towns and villages. These 
yards have small costs and often- 
times are getting smaller profits 
than they think, due to fauity 
cost finding, and consequently 
offer pretty stiff price competi- 
tion. In a period of sluggish 
business this competition becomes 
increasingly important, for deal- 
ers no longer regard the old 
theory of a division of business 
according to territory. The theory 
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of the division of business is not very well 
defined, but instead of being drawn half- 
way between yards it rests rather upon the 
ability to offer goods and satisfactory service 
at a price that will yield a reasonable profit. 
Sometimes price is the deciding element, 
sometimes service; but if a customer drives 
by one yard in order to trade at another and 
feels that he is getting the better bargain, 
all things considered, then the second dealer 
is entitled to his business. But if.the second 
dealer has sacrificed his own profit or has mis- 
represented his goods or his service he is not 
entitled to the trade. It is pretty hard to 
define, and we are not especially interested 
in laying down a rule in a lawyer-like way; 
for everybody knows pretty well whether he 
is getting trade in a fair way or not. 

One rather discouraging feature of local 
business is the fact that material dealers have 
to carry a pretty large part of the burden of 
financing new houses. There is a limit to what 





A silo rightly used will build a whole 
string of other buildings on a farm. And 
this may be the reason certain up-and- 
coming retailers expend much more selling 
skill and persistence in putting a silo on a 
farm than they will use in putting anew 
house. on the same farm. The silo will pay 
for the house and probably cause it to be 
built, but the house will not pay for the 
silo and may postpone its being built. 











ean be done along this line, as everyone 
knows, without withdrawing necessary capital 
from the lumber business itself. 
Eliminating a Disturber of the Market 
S. 8S. Solie, of the Solie Lumber Co., a rather 
new firm by the way, told of a transaction 


that was rather forced upon the local dealers, 
During the recent expansion of the local plant, 
General Motors bought a large quantity of 
lumber that proved to be off-grade and gener- 
ally not desirable. Much of this stuff was left 
when building slackened up, so the big cor- 
poration tried to dispose of it to the public. 
It was offered at a very low price, tho prob 
ably it was worth no more than the amount 
asked. But people who did not buy it heard 
of the prices and used them as a talking point 
in dealing with the local lumbermen, regard- 
less of the grade of stuff they wished to pur- 
chase. This demoralized the local market so 
much that the Janesville lumbermen finally 
bought the stuff, divided it up among them- 
selves, regraded it and to a certain extent 
remanufactured it. Usually this consisted in 
cutting it up into shorter lengths to eliminat« 
defects. In this way they were getting the 
cost out of it and were eliminating it as a 
disturber of the market. 











beautiful, giving widest scope to 


structures are fireproof. 
broadside. It is supposed to silence every argument, to drown every 
possible objection, to relegate to t he limbo of forgotten things every 


Opportunity Offered by Fire Resistive Frame Construction| 


[By Edgar P. Allen, Publicity Director, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association] 


In spite of the singularly adroit and in many instances ingenuous 
arguments in favor of substitutes for lumber in home building, the 
home of wood has always been th: most economical and the most 





Here is the Big Bertha of the substitute 


stick of construction lumber and to 





architectural expression, lending it- 
self most readily to alterations, ad- 
ditions and redecoration, and har- 
monizing in every variation of set- 
ting. Wood substitutes in house 
construction are ‘‘frozen’’ in place. 
Once erected the building can sel- 
dom be changed except at great ex- 
pense, and who has ever, built a 
home that instantly met every 
expectation and requirement; that 


did not become the theme of con- ee 
stant domestic speculation and —- 


expanded desire? The man or m® 
woman who builds a_ residence 
never really finishes it, for the resi- 
dence, if it be truly a home, grows = 
constantly with the richer lives of 
the occupants. And there is no 





happier subject of fireside chat 
than the weaving of fancies about 
the new room, that additional 
porch, the proposed back stairway 
and the thousand and one minor 
changes that, in homes of wood, 
are easily made, but in homes built 
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materials can not come without ap- 
palling expense. 


Wood Endures Thru the Generations 
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disturb and alarm every owner of a 
wooden house. Yet the owner of a 
wooden home need not worry unduly 
on this score. About the only type 
of construction that will not burn 
under easily conceivable cireum 
stances is the steel and concrete 
jail. But who wants to live in a 
jail? If our wood substitute 
friends should press their argu- 
ments to their logical conelusion— 
if in fact the perfect fireproof 
house were evolved—it would more 
nearly resemble a jail than a home. 
The evidences of our senses con- 


~S vince us that there are many more 
~ American homes built of wood than 


of any other material. To be more 
exact, engineers have figured it out 
that 83 percent of the homes built 
in 1920 were of wood. Previous to 
that year the percentage in favor 
of frame construction would run 
much higher, for 1920 was not a 
year of real home building. And 
how often does one see the charred 
remains of a dwelling that is not 
duplicated in the same neighbor- 
hood by the ruins of a home built 
in its major construction parts, of 
other materials? Of course wood 





The lasting quality of frame con- 





E : (1) 
struction is attested by the sur- 
vival of thousands of beautiful old ( 2) 
homes thru generations of use. The (3) 
material in them is exactly the ( 4) 
same as may now be purchased (5) 
from any progressive lumber deal- 
er, and their workmanship can be ( 8) 
duplicated by any conscientious 
builder. The true Colonial home of (2) 
a century ago, if kept in reasonable (8) 
repair, is as good today as it ever ( 9) 
was. Every home must be kept Oy 
from deterioration and the frame 
house is most easily, conveniently (12) 
and economically repaired, where pd 
the heavy, stiff and immobile wood 
substitutes present serious archi- (15) 
tectural problems. Homes of wood (16) 
grow more beautiful in their mel- 
low coloring with the passing years. 
They radiate hospitality and typify (17) 


the tranquil domestic life within 
their walls. Homes of wood alone 
have true character, for which 
there is no substitute. 


But, say the advocates of wood 
substitutes in final appeal, our 


Fire stopping at all intersections of walls 
and partitions with floors, ceilings and roof. 

Herring bone fire stopping in partitions mid- 
way between floor levels. 

Partition and wall corners framed solid. 

Wall between porch attic, and house 
sheathed solid. 

Header beams 20 inches from the fireplace 
breast. Incombustible hearth. 

Wood members 2 inches from chimney, space 
between filled with loose incombustible 
material, 

Plaster applied directly to chimney breast. 

Flue lining in chimneys. 

Top of chimney 2 feet above peak of roof. 

Protection over heating plant. 

Roof framing 2 inches from chimney, flashed, 
permitting free movement of chimney. 

Top of heating plant 15 inches from ceiling. 

Furnace 8 feet from warm air riser. 

Smoke pipe 1% times its diameter below the 
ceiling. 

Heat pipes 6 inches below ceiling. 

Doubled tin pipes, %-inch air space between 
in partitions, kept 1 inch from all wood- 
work, Steam and hot water pipes 1 inch 
from woodwork. 

Heat pipes running through floors, fire 
stopped with loose incombustible material. 


will burn if conditions of con- 





flagration are favorable. But the 
less favorable these conditions, the 
less hazard there is of an home 
either catching fire or being con- 
sumed before the fire is ex- 
tinguished. 


Fire Resistive Frame Construction 


This is the thought behind the 
most modern type of frame con- 
struction known as ‘‘fire resis- 


ON most competent engineers in the 

lumber industry have been working 

or out improved designs in frame con- 

Fire tion struction with a view chiefly to the 


reduction of the fire hazard to a 
minimum. So successful has been 
this work that the authoritative an- 
nouncement has just been made 


Week | 














that thru better building methods, 
and at very little increased cost, 








The above illustration points out many of the ways to make a wooden 
Other means that suggest themselves are the 
use of zinc coated nails to hold tne shingles on the roof, painting 
the house with a fire resistant paint, especially at points of greatest 
fire hazard, use of a fire resistant stain on the shingles, and the 
use of metal lath in places subject to especial fire risk.—EDITOR. 


house fire resistive. 





the danger from fire in frame 
houses has been reduced 50 percent. 
In all respects these houses are 
similar in appearance to those of 
usual construction, but they possess 


tive.’’ During the last year the, 
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many, and for the most part hidden, protective 
features that make them, essentially fire re- 
sistive. 

The accompanying diagram graphically illus- 
trates many of these modifications in construe- 
tion. It will be observed, by noting the 
number indicated and the reference below, that 
fire stopping is of primary importance. This 
means the interposing of panels and_ short 


pieces within spaces that ordinarily serve as 
flues for the rapid spread of combustion. Most 
of the other improvements are protective in 
their nature and prevent wooden parts catching 
fire from chimneys, fireplaces, heating plants, 
steam and hot water pipes ete. While, of 
course, wood will burn, it is also true that there 
is really no such thing as a ‘‘fireproof’’ house 
within the reach of the ordinary pocketbook. 


What is now offered is a type of construction 
that is fire resistive and as nearly fireproof as 
frame ‘construction as now developed can be 
made. It conforms strictly to the scientific 
building codes of the most progressive cities 
and carries a minimum of fire risk to the oceu- 
pants, because of the necessarily slow spread 
of combustion in such a building as is here de- 
seribed. 





NEWS AND 


Display Publicity Always Pays 

Many retail lumbermen who have never tried 
them are wondering whether a service room, dis- 
play window and exhibits at automobile shows 
and similar gatherings really pay. 

A pioneer company in this field of endeavor 
in Texas, Lynch Davidson & Co., formerly the 
Southland Lumber Co., is obtaining very ex- 
cellent results from all of these methods of 
publicity. O. W. Presnall, of Lynch Davidson 
& Co., has the following to say regarding his 





The display booth of Lynch Davidson & Co., formerly the Southland Lumber Co., 


POINTERS FOR 


We do not believe that the majority of those in 
the lumber trade is aware of the importance of the 
woman in their business. We find that most 
women upon their first visit to us are surprised 
that we should have anything of absorbing interest 
to the housewife. We also find that by appealing 
to her taste by having a nice office, service room, 
plan systems, polished floors, attractive pictures 
ete. that it will bring the woman who is interested 
in a home into your office. In very nearly every 
instance the woman is the one who has to be dealt 
with in the building of a new home, and under 
conditions and surroundings as above mentioned, 


SOUTHLAND LUMBER COMPANY 


he Place To Buy Lumbe r 


Denisen. Te 





at Grayson 


County Auto Show which, Mr. Presnall says, gave the Denison (Tex.) branch more publicity 


than any stunt it ever pulled off 


experience in the use of these methods of public- 
ity 


“Lynch Davidson & Co. operates some thirty retail 


yards in Texas and Oklahoma, and up to about 
three years ago there was nothing that would 
cause a customer or the observing public to think 
of any of them as anything more than a lumber 
card. It was then that our first yard was built 
wherein a service department was installed. This 
‘xtra feature was, of course, added with the pur- 
pose and intent of giving the buying public a bet- 
tev building service, and we want to say that we 
derive more pleasure out of this one feature of our 
business than all others; of course you must real- 
ize that this added pleasure is occasioned by the 
new business which we have gained and the help 
which we are able to render our customers in get- 
ting a better building value for their money. We 
feel that we have been rewarded in this by having 
satisfied customers and an extra profit added to 
our business. 

We have two plan services which we consider 
the equal of any, being the systems of the National 
suilders Bureau, Spokane, Wash., and R. M. Wil- 
‘iamson, Dallas, Tex., either of which is worth the 
price many times over if taken and worked as any 
other investment would be. Our plan books are in 
such demand that we are not able to keep them 
soing the rounds fast enough, hence it is very 
seldom that our waiting list has not the names of 
some prospects. 


it is much easier to create the desire and it is 
then that the “own a home” enthusiasm reaches 
the highest pitch and then that the completion of 
the deal which is always the hardest part, is made 
the easiest. 


We use various kinds of advertising, but we 
really think that we obtain the best results thru 
the continued use of the newspaper and road signs, 
altho appeals thru personal letters are hard to 
beat. 


The field of the lumberman is so broad and his 
opportunities of improving his business are so many 
and varied that eventually we find that the re- 
tailer who employs action rather than waiting 
for the customer to come in is generally the busy 
dealer, for you can run nothing but a lumber yard 
with a monument of old ideas. 


Our firm name was recently changed from South- 
laid Lumber Co. to Lynch Davidson & Co.; how- 
ever the personnel of the company has not changed. 
The president of the company is the Hon. Lynch 
Davidson, of Houston, the present lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Texas. The vice president and general 
manager is J. H. Cooke, of Houston, who has held 
this position ever since the organization of the 
Southland Lumber Co., some eight years ago. 

The display booth-we had at the Grayson County 
Auto Show gave us more publicity than any ad- 
vertising stunt we have ever pulled off and the 
total cost was not over $100. 


RETAILERS 


Exhibit at County Fair 

Saginaw, MicH., Sept. 27.—Probably the 
most interesting features of the county fair 
being held here are the exhibits made by the 
Estate of E. Germain and the Central Lumber 
Co. The greatest number of people attending 
in one day was 70,000: and great interest is 
being manifested by the visitors in these exhib- 
its. Mr. MeCorkle, of the Estate of E. Ger- 
main, says that this concern’s representatives 
have been kept exceedingly busy explaining and 
telling about the different articles displayed, 
most interest seemingly centering around the 
French doors, the combination screen and storm 
doors and the cupboards, of which the concern 
had a very complete exhibit. 

The Central Lumber Co. showed a miniature 
modern bungalow, no detail being omitted to 
make the house complete. Electric lights and 
a furnace were installed. French doors, lathed 
and plastered walls, shingled roofs and a large 
porch all painted and attractively decorated 
drew the admiring attention of the crowd. 


Stacks Finish on End 

William H. Gardner & Sons, altho they have 
long been in the retail business in Chicago, 
have occupied the present site at 4611 Roose- 
velt Road only a little more than two years. 
Consequently the company is going about the 
building of its permanent plant slowly and 
carefully. At this present site it has ample 
ground for expansion for years to come. 

When the site was first taken over, a quan- 
tity of cinders was dumped.on the ground 
sufficient to insure easy drainage at all times, 
and consequently even after heavy rains the 
company is not bothered with mud. The com- 
pany has its planing mill in a temporary 
structure. The plant is well laid out, altho 
not vet as complete as the Gardners want it 
to be. A planer will soon be added and, in 
fact, arrangements are now being made for 
the installation of one. 

The shed for finish possesses an unusual 
feature in that all finish and molding are 
stored on end. The bins all have concrete 
floors and shortly the driveway will be com- 
pletely conereted. When such stock is stored 
on end it is found to be very easy to get at any 
piece desired, and it is thought that both 
time and money are saved by this method. 

Business has been good this year with 
William H. Gardner & Sons and an increasing 
volume is in sight. The company has a large 
contractor trade and at the same time sells 
a lot of material to farmers who are immedi- 
ately adjacent to Chicago. 


Prominent Missourian Sells Retail Stock 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 26—A. J. Dillman an- 
nounced today that the A. J. Dillman Lumber 
Co., of which he is president and principal own- 
er, has sold the merchandise in its retail lum- 
ber business at Carruthersville, Mo., to the 
Carruthersville Lumber Co. Mr. Dillman will 
close out the affairs of the company and then 
go south to spend the remainder of the winter. 

Mr. Dillman has been in the lumber business 
virtually all of his life, having been born in a 
lumber camp. His father, Lemuel G. Dillman, 
was a lumberman in northern Indiana. He has 
been in the retail lumber business at Carruthers- 
ville for the last twelve years, and for ten years 
previously was at Kennett. 

As one of the organizers of the Southeast 
Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Mr. Dillman has always taken an active inter- 
est in association affairs. At one time voll was a 
vice president of the association. 
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National Unemployment Conference Organizes 
to Find Means of Reviving Business Activity 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 28.—Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, chairman of the unemploy- 
ment conference, announced today that the 
conference will reconvene Friday, Sept. 30, 
instead of Wednesday, Oct. 5. This advance in 
date was made possible by the unexpected 
progress made in the several committees into 
which the conference was divided Monday after 
the formal opening session, and was largely 
due to the fact that the committee on emer- 
gency measures by manufacturers was able to 
reach a unanimous agreement and other com- 
mittees are expected to do likewise tonight and 
tomorrow. 


The present plan is to take the reports of the 
several committees and consolidate them into 
a single general report to be laid before the 
conference for action. It is anticipated that 
these reports, covering emergency measures 
only, will be adopted as they stand, and the 
general belief is they will with some exceptions 
follow fairly closely the ‘‘suggestions’’ of the 
economic advisory committee, which was laid 
before the conference and its nine committees 
on Monday afternoon, and which appear later 
in this article. 


A new committee was appointed today, en- 
titled ‘‘committee on community, civic and 
emergency relief measures.’’ 


This statement 


avoid controversial matters. The manufactur- 
ers have been assured that this rule will con- 
tinue to prevail when the conference is regrouped 
into committees to take up measures looking 
toward permanent relief and the establishment 
of methods or systems by which recurring peri- 
ods of depression may be averted. 

The wage question was the bone of conten- 
tion in the manufacturers’ committee and it is 
certain to come up again when permanent meas- 
ures are under consideration, most members of 
the conference apparently being agreed that 
labor must take its reasonable share of defla- 
tion if normal conditions are to be restored. 

Samuel Gompers surprised members of the 
manufacturers’ committee today by declaring 
that the only effect of the Sherman antitrust 
law has been to prevent men combining to do 
good and that in the interest of all it and all 
other anticombination laws should be repealed. 

Many manufacturers in the conference, not 
all on this committee, would go even further. 
Agreeing with Mr. Gompers as to the desirabil- 
ity of repealing the present antitrust laws, 
many of them are inclined to insist that among 
others, the Adamson 8-hour law should be re- 
pealed and also those sections of the transpor- 
tation Act which created the railroad labor 
board. 

A proposal to repeal the latter measure came 
up in the discussions of the building commit- 





treasury in the shape of doles to the unemployed, 
which England has found at once highly em- 
barrassing financially and far from satisfactory. 
Both the Chief Executive and the chairman 
apparently felt it was better to leave the con- 
ference free to recommend solutions rather than 
restrict its members by offering concrete sug- 
gestions. In fact, the underlying theory of the 
conference was to bring together all shades of 
opinion with a view to working out a program 
in the light of the best information obtainable. 
The necessity of ascertaining as nearly as 
possible the exact extent of unemployment was 
stressed by Secretary Hoover as a condition 
precedent to providing an effective remedy. 


Secretary of Commerce Speaks 
Secretary Hoover spoke as follows: 


In calling this conference, the President has 
hoped to mobilize the sense of service in our people 
to the solution of a problem that not only com- 
mands our sympathies but is of primary necessity 
to public welfare. 

Obviously our unemployment arises from the 
aftermath of the great World War. We have been 
plunged into a period of violent readjustment and 
one of the bitter fruits of this readjustment is 
large unemployment. This period of depression 
and its accompanying unemployment has been con- 
tinuous since the fall of last year, but our working 
population was able to carry over during the last 
winter upon its savings. There can be no question 
that we are on the upgrade, but economic progress 
ean not under any expectation, come with suf- 


ficient rapidity to prevent much unemployment over 








was made. in connection with the announcement 
of. the new committee. 

‘*Recommendations of measures for decreas- 
ing unemployment and for minimizing the suf- 
fering resulting therefrom can not be effective 
unless adequate machinery is constructed to put 
them into effect. It is recognized that definite 
plans for carrying out the suggestions must be 
devised as well as the suggestions themselves, 
and for this purpose a. committee has been 
formed to study and recommend the best forms 
of community organizations. ’’ 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has been drafted for service as assistant 
to, the committee on emergency measures in 
building construction and the transportation 
committee. 

Ernest T. Trigg, of Philadelphia, president 
of the National Federation of Construction In- 
dustries and a member of the construction com- 
mittee and public works committee, believes 
that the unemployment conference will be a 
success at least to the extent of causing public 
work to move forward rapidly and giving need- 


ed assurance to private investors, particularly — 


home builders. 

‘‘Tt will have the effect of causing labor to 
see the necessity of accepting a proper: read- 
justment of wages where such readjustment has 
not taken place,’’ said:Mr. Trigg, ‘‘and bring 
industry to the realization that the hesitancy 
which has marked the history of business for 
the last six months must be abandoned.’’ 

Mr. Trigg is of the opinion that the confer- 
ence should avoid attempting to do too much. 
I€ it succeeds in restoring confidence, he be- 
lieves a great deal will have been accomplished. 

In working out recommendations for emer- 
gency. relief every effort is being made to 





ONE OF TWO SPECIAL TRAIN-LOAD SHIPMENTS OF LUMBER RECENTLY MADE BY THE W. L. SHEPHERD 


tee this afternoon in the shape of a declaration 
that the railroads should be left free to deal 
directly with their employees without the inter- 
vention of any outside body. This contention 
has been strongly advanced heretofore by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. The proposal was 
abandoned when opposed by John Donlin and 
Matthew Woll, labor members of the commit- 
tee, since it comes under the head of contro- 
versial matters. The fact that the railroad 
brotherhood employees are now taking a strike 
vote on a decision of the railroad labor board, 
with predictions that those favoring a strike 
rather than accept the wage reductions ordered 
by the board will far outnumber those who do 
not, it would seem that the employees do not 
like this body any better than the railroads and 
the manufacturers in the conference. 





WasuHineTon, D. C., Sept. 26.—President 
Harding personally welcomed the delegates to 
the unemployment conference, which held its 
opening session this morning in the auditorium 
of the Interior Department and adjourned until 
3 p. m., when the report of the organization 
and program committee was received in the con- 
ference room of the Department of Commerce. 

The delegates gave President Harding an 
ovation as he appeared to address them, gen- 
erously applauding his earnest remarks as he 
urged them to find a solution to the unemploy- 
ment problem which will be: of real assistance 
to the entire nation, and later giving Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover, chairman of the gathering, 
a warm welcome as he rose to emphasize certain 
statements of the President and lay before the 
delegates the situation as it appears to him. 

Both the President and Mr. Hoover made it 
clear that they do not look with sympathy on 
any plan contemplating a drain on the Federal 





the forthcoming winter. Great numbers will have 
exhausted their savings and must be subjects of 
great concern to the entire public. There is no 
economic failure so terrible in its import as that 
of a country possessing a surplus of every neces 
sity of life in which numbers, willing and anxious 
to work, are deprived of these necessities. It 
simply can not be if our moral and economic sys- 
tem is to survive. It is the duty of this confer- 
ence to find definite and organized remedy for this 
emergency and I hope also that you may be able to 
outline for public consideration such plans as will 
in the long view tend to mitigate its recurrence. 

The questions before the conference appear to 
me to lie in several broad phases. First, no 
problem can be adequately approached for solution 
without a knowledge of the facts. That is, we 
need first a determination of the volume and dis- 
tribution of unemployment. Any proposal of 
amelioration must depend upon the weight of the 
burden we must carry. 

We need a determination of what emergency 
measures should be undertaken to provide employ- 
ment and to mitigate the suffering that may arise 
during the next winter, and the method of or- 
ganization for their application. 

We need a consideration and a statement of 
what measures must be taken to restore our com- 
merce and employment to normal, or to put it in 
another way, what obstacles need to be removed 
to promote business recovery—the only real and 
lasting remedy for unemployment is employment. 

It seems to me we can on this occasion well 
give consideration to and expression of the meas- 
ures that would tend to prevent the acute reactions 
of economic tides in the future. A crystallization 
of much valuable public thought on this matter 
_— have lasting value in education of our peo- 
ple. ; 

Remedy Without Legislation 


The remedies for these matters must in the larg- 
est degree lie outside of the range of legislation. 
It is not consonant with the spirit of institutions 
of the American people that a demand should be 
made upon the public treasury for the solution of 
every difficulty. The administration has felt that 
a large degree of solution can be expected thru 
the mobilization of the fine codperative action. of 
our manufacturers and employers, of our public 
bodies and local authorities, and that if solution 
can be found in these directions we shall have ac- 
complished even more than the care of our unem- 
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ployed, that we shall have again demonstrated that 
independence and ability of action amongst our 
own people that saves our Government from that 
ultimate paternalism that will undermine our 
whole political system. 

In the other countries that have been primarily 
affected by the war solution has been had by direct 
doles to individuals by their governments. We 
have so far escaped this most vicious of solutions 
and I am hopéful, and I believe you will be, that 
it is within the intelligence and initiative of our 
people that we may find remedies against hardship 
and bitterness that do not—except in exceptional 
cases—come within the range of charity. 


What our people wish is the opportunity to earn 
their daily bread, and surely in a country with its 
warehouses bursting with surplus of food and cloth- 
ing, with its mines capable of indefinite production 
of fuel, with sufficient housing for comfort and 
health, we possess the intelligence to find solution. 
Without it our whole system is open to serious 
charges of failure. 

I have no desire to anticipate the results of the 
conference. It is my belief that in the intelligence 
and influence which you command, we shall be able 
to lay out a program by which, in great measure, 
these things can be accomplished. It is neither 
the desire nor in the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to enforce such programs. It is, however, 
the duty of the Federal Government to mobilize the 
intelligence of the country, that the entire com- 
munity may be instructed as to the part it may 
play in the effecting of such solutions. I have no 
question in my own mind that if we can accomplish 
this, our people will respond by that initiative and 
action that they have so finely demonstrated in 
every crisis. 

Those economic movements which have presently 
reached the ng of unemployment, the exact 
measure of which is yet to be determined by the 
facts, can be modified and possibly controlled by 
practical remedies available thru codéperative 
service on the part of those abundantly able and 
doubtless eager to render it. 

This crisis in some respects is fraught with 
hardships quite as grave as those which confronted 
the country during the period of its participation 
in the Great War. 

The generous response then made by men and 








by many delegates as being, in effect, the ad- 
ministration program for relieving unemploy- 
ment. It is, rather, a carefully worked out 
series of suggestions prepared by a large com- 
mittee representing all elements, to serve as a 
starting point for the work of the conference, 
and is in no sense binding or conclusive. In 
fact, any and all suggestions possessing merit 
will be weleomed by the several committees and 
the conference. 


Wage Problem Is Touched Upon 


The report carefully avoided any suggestions 
regarding the lowering of wages and other con- 
troversial matters such as the open or closed 
shop and what constitutes collective bargain- 
ing. A member of. the employers’ majority 
on the committee brought up the necessity for 
reducing wages in order to meet German com- 
petition. Mr. Schwab, scenting trouble, headed 
it off temporarily, only to have it pop up again 
when the question of competing with Germany 
on present level of labor costs was brought up 
by W. H. Stackhouse, of Springfield, Ohio, 
president of the National Implement & Vehicle 
Association. 

Mr. Stackhouse insisted that wages must be 
considered. ‘‘The fundamental causes of de- 
pression can not be dodged,’’ he declared. He 
then enumerated as the Adamson 8-hour law, 
high wages and the failure of the Government 
to pay the claims of the railroads. 

Another member followed with a detailed 
story of mill costs in Germany, stating that 
mills in which he is interested ‘‘are operating 
up to twelve hours a day for one-third the 
wages we pay’’ and that ‘‘they can undersell 








the trades are busy on other work and that 
production is held up by artificial restrictions 
for which all elements in the industry are re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. Donlin declared that the committee should 
endeavor to list these unnatural restrictions 
and demand their abolition. ‘‘ Where labor is 
wrong,’’ he said, ‘‘say so, but do not overlook 
the contractor, the material man and the bank- 
er.*? 

This was agreed to except as to the banker, 
one western member declaring that it was in- 
advisable to take any aetion which might an- 
tagonize the banking interests. An agreement 
on this point is looked for probably tomorrow. 

The committee on unemployment statistics 
had before it this afternoon a mass of data 
gathered by the Department of Labor, State 
boards, chambers of commerce, labor unions and 
other bodies. Public discussion of this will 
begin tomorrow, when F. I. Jones, of the United 
States employment service, Ethelbert Stewart, 
of the bureau of labor statistics, and others will 
be heard. Many persons have wired the De- 
partment of Commerce expressing a desire to 
be heard. 

After the emergency measures are agreed up- 
on and the collection of statistics is completed 
the conference will be regrouped into commit- 
tees whose function will be to recommend per- 
manent measures under which unemployment 
ean be held at a minimum. 


WORK 


Abstract of Suggestions 


The economic advisory committee, after ex- 
plaining the purpose of the committee, presented 
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women in all walks of life to appeals for service 
will be repeated in this emergency if a practical 
plan is devised for the mobilization of this con- 
quering force of service. 

Committees Named and Go to Work 

After approving the report of the committee 
on organization, consisting of H. 8S. Robinson, 
Los Angeles, Calif., as chairman; C. M. Schwab, 
New York; Julius Barnes, Duluth, Minn.; 
Mayor James Couzens, of Detroit, Mich.; C. H. 
Markham, Chicago; Commissioner T. V. O’Con- 
nor, of the Shipping Board; Ida M. Tarbell, 
New York; Samuel McCune Lindsey, New York; 
C. M. Wooley, Detroit, and Matthew Woll, vice 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 
the conference adjourned until Oct. 5 to give the 
committees an opportunity to get to work. Nine 
separate committees were named. 

All of the delegates appeared to take a most 
serious view of the conference and to have come 
to Washington determined to get effective re- 
sults if that be possible. They entered into 
the spirit of the occasion as expressed by Presi- 
dent Harding and Mr. Hoover, who emphasized 
the importance of the gathering to the United 
States, and, indeed, to the world at large, since 
the unemployment problem is worldwide and 
solutions worked out here are sure to be helpful 
in other countries. 

It was a foregone conclusion that much plain 
speaking will be indulged in by delegates to the 
conference, and some of this occurred in the 
committee on emergency measures for manufac- 
turers this afternoon. The committees remained 
in session to listen to the reading of the report 
of the economic advisory committee, headed 
by W. S. Rossiter. C. M. Schwab, the biggest 
manufacturer on the committee on emergency 
measures for manufacturers, read the report 
to that committee. This report. embodies an 
‘abstract of suggestions,’’ which is construed 
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us by 50 percent.’’ 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and Mrs. Sarah A. Con- 
boy, of New York, constituting the labor minor- 
ity of the committee on emergeney measures for 
manufacturers, did not participate in the dis- 
cussion until Mr. Gompers was asked for his 
opinion. Then Mr. Gompers declared that any 
person who wished to cut American wages to 
the German level would be initiating a competi- 
tion in which Germany under existing condi- 
tions would have an advantage. Mr. Gompers 
said he could not see how reducing our wages 
to German levels would offer any solution of 
the problem which the conference was called 
to meet. 

J. A. Campbell, president of the Youngs- 
town Steel & Tube Co., suggested rather short- 
ly that Mr. Gompers bring in a minority report 
and the labor chief remarked that he under- 
stood that was his privilege. A subcommittee 
was appointed to bring in a report to the full 
committee tomorrow afternoon. 

Would Remove Causes Restricting Building 


Somewhat of a flurry also occurred in the 
committee on building construction when J. H. 
Donlin, head of the building trades department, 
insisted that the bankers of the country should 
be held responsible for their share in holding 
up construction. He declared that banks and 
other fiduciary institutions were responsible for 
a large share of the building impasse by re- 
fusing to make loans on real estate, charging 
excessive rates of interest and demanding un- 
eonscionable bonuses for making loans. 

The rather surprising agreement was reached 
by this committee that there is grave doubt 
of any real volume of unemployment in the 
building trades industry. It was agreed that 
there is a serious housing shortage, but that 





these suggestions, which it is expected the con- 
ference will approve: 


1—Unite existing private and public organiza- 
tions to formulate and put thru a constructive pro- 
gram for your community. 

2—Procure all obtainable facts relative to un 
employment in your community and make these 
available to all agencies and to the public. 

3—See that there is a suitable employment ex- 
change in your community. 

4—-Assist private and public employers and labor 
organizations to deal with the problem rather than 
to have any single civic or family welfare agency 
or combination of agencies assume the full re- 
sponsibility. 

5—Bring to the attention of public authorities 
specific recommendations for increasing volume of 
public work. 

6—Urge both private and public employers to 
distribute labor by rotation in shifts of three days 
or more at a time. 

7—Persuade each industry to absorb definite 
quotas of unemployed. 

e not only private and public employers 
but individual householders and property owners 
to make improvements, extraordinary or ordinary 
repairs and general sprucing up of properties. 

9—Experience indicates that cash or other re- 
lief without work to ablebodied unemployed men 
is of doubtful value until after every effort has been 
made to provide work. 

10—Ordinary problems of relief of poverty are 
increased in times of distress. Strengthen organ- 
izations dealing with these. 

11—Increase resources of local family welfare 
agencies to enable them to cope with unemployment 
which your community can not meet thru its in- 
dustries or thru its public employment. 

12—Formulate standards and rules for tem- 
porary employment for those out of work dealing 
with rotation of shifts: wages to be paid, prefer- 
ence to be given to resident family men ete. 

13—Urge relatives and friends to make ex- 
traordinary sacrifices to assist their own relatives 
and acquaintances who are out of work. 

14—See that decent sanitary accommodations for 
homeless men are made in order to differentiate the 
problems of resident and floating unemployed. 

15—Past experience shows that great caution 
should be exercised in establishing bread lines, soup 
kitchens, food or lodging without provision for 
work, bundle days and other such measures. 
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16—Discourage migration of unemployed to and 
from your community. 
17—Make your emergency and community 
agencies result in some permanent community or- 
ganization to prevent industrial crisis and to deal 
with them with foresight when unpreventable. 
Community Programs 


The major effort in mitigating the troubles aris- 
ing from unemployment must necessarily rest on 
local communities. 

It is very important that each municipality or 
other community which is confronted with unem- 
ployment have an effective communitywide pro- 
gram. 

One of the best and most recent example of pos- 
sibilities along this line is the report of the Mil- 
waukee commission of fifteen. 

The final recommendation in the Milwaukee re- 
port may be summarized as follows: 


1—That efforts be made to provide work first for 
Milwaukee family men and women and then for 
other Milwaukee citizens. Let it be given the 
broadest publicity possible that outsiders can not 
expect work here until all local men are cared for. 

2—That the State employment bureau should 
be used for registration of unemployed, and that 
all employers be urged to register jobs with the 
bureau. 

3—That all public works that can possibly be 
undertaken be started as soon as possible. 

4—That the county board and city council be 
urged to get together immediately on the civic 
center plans. 

5—That the zoning and city planning ordinances 
should be promptly defined, but that no advantage 
be taken of the present emergency to weaken these 
undertakings. 

6—That the Garden Homes Co. project be given 
active and unqualified support. 

7—That a special session of the legislature be 
called to provide for the 1923 road program. 

8—That now is the time to begin private build- 
ing as we consider prices will be no lower in the 
spring. 

9—That manufacturers take advantage of the 
present conditions to put their plants in»a high 
state of efficiency. 

10—That owners of houses and other buildings 
be urged to start at once all repairs, improvements 
ete. 
11—That the city council grant water and fire 
protection to buildings outside the city. 

12—That the association of commerce do all it 
ean to induce the railroads to carry on the track 
elevation and depression work at this time and to 
push same to completion. 

13—That the public should not retrench on ordi- 
nary expenditures. 


Governmental Agencies; Public Works 


The present industrial situation can immediately 
be improved by the use of such of the following 
measures as the conference may approve and pro- 
mote. Your committee is convinced that the ex- 
pansion of public works during the winter of 1921- 
22 constitutes one of the most important measures 
to revive private industry and to check unemploy- 
ment. We therefore recommend to the conference 
that methods be formulated and measures pressed 
for the advancement and augmentation of public 
works for the following reasons: 

1—The best remedy for unemployment is em- 
ployment. 

2—Direct employment is given by public works. 

38—Indirect employment is given in the manu- 
facture of the materials needed. 

4—The wages paid to those directly and in- 
directly employed create a demand for other com- 
modities which require the employment of new 
groups to produce. Thus public works assist in 
reviving industry in general. : 

5—Public works will serve as a partial substitute 
for private relief and charity. 


Cautions 


1—Public works can not be expanded in large 
volume on short notice because of the time re- 
quired for preparing plans, authorizing loans, sell- 
ing bonds ete. Where.city charters or other ob- 
stacles prevent, a local campaign for private gifts 
to a public works fund should be considered. 

2—Public works must be on a “commercial” 
basis, not a “relief” basis; otherwise, waste will 
result. On a “commercial’’ basis men fit for the 
work are engaged at usual rates and wages and 
unfit workers are discharged. On the “relief’’ basis 
the workers are chosen primarily because they are 
in need and retained whether fit or not. 

83—Only necessary public works should be under- 
taken which would ordinarily be executed at some 
future time. 

Favorable Factors 

1—Many communities are alert to the uses of 
public works as a check to unemployment and their 
plans are in process: Philadelphia, Milwaukee, 
Massachusetts, California. 

2—Present favorable market for municipal bonds. 

38—Experience of Canadian cities shows many 
types of public works successfully executed in 


winter. 
Volume of Public Works in 1921 


Municipal bond sales for the first eight months 
of 1921 totaled $688,000,000 as against an average 
for the entire twelve months of the two previous 
years of $700,000,000. 

Methods of Expanding Public Works 


1—It is recommended that the Department of 
Commerce prepare to inform local public works 
officials which types of public works have been 
successfully executed in winter in Canada, and give 
reasons for planning additional necessary public 
works this winter. 

2—Advise cities to adopt specific program, in- 


cluding semipublic works (see program of Milwau- 


ee). 

3—Expedite all Federal public works by execu- 
= order to the full extent of appropriations avail- 
able. 

4—Expend $200,000,000 Federal road appropria- 
tion immediately thru the agency of the chief of 
engineers, United States Army. 

5—Consider passing Federal public buildings ap- 
propriation this winter instead of next year. 
_6—‘Revive Industry’ campaign thru private 
gifts for local public works, ‘Improve the Home 
Town and Give Work to the Workers.” 

7—If these measures prove insufficient, a Fed- 
eral bond issue to be loaned to the States for local 
public works under adequate restrictions. 


Rotating Employment 

1—In public work arrange that men are em- 
ployed in shifts of three days or longer, each, in 
order that the work may be distributed among a 
larger number of persons; example, the city of 
Altoona, Pa. 

2—Rotate employment in Federal navy yards, 
reclamation, rivers and harbors, roads etc. for the 
same reason, 

The nine committees into which the confer- 
ence is divided are: 

_ Unemployment statistics; employment agen- 
cies and registration; emergency State and 
municipal measures and public works; emerg- 
ency measures for manufacturers; emergency 
measures in transportation; emergency meas- 
ures in construction; emergency measures in 
mining; emergency measures in shipping; and 
public hearings. 

Relief Measures Agreed Upon 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 27.—John H. 
Kirby, president of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and Winslow B. Ayer, 
president of the Eastern & Western Lumber 
Co., are members of the committee on emer- 
gency measures in construction of the Unem- 
ployment Conference, which spent today can- 
vassing the situation and preparing a series of 
recommendations to be submitted to the gen- 
eral conference in the form of recommenda- 
tions when it reconvenes Oct. 5. 

Other members of this committee are John 
H. Donlin, representing the building trades, 
Bascom Little, Ernest T. Trigg, S. E. Thomp- 
son, with Brig. Gen. R. C. Marshall, jr., former 
head of the construction division of the general 
staff, serving as chairman, and J. M. Gries as 
executive secretary. 

The conference announced late today that 
the committee investigating emergency meas- 
ures unanimously agreed upon the relief meas- 
ures they will recommend to the general con- 
ference. While the report will not be made 
public until it is laid before the conference, 
oe recommendations are understood 
to be: 

1—Part time employment of a large number 
rather than full time for comparatively few. 

2—Manufacturing goods for stock wherever 
this is possible. 

3—Make repairs and extensions of plants 
wherever these may be necessary to handle 
business when it develops in normal value. 

4—Reduce the length of the work day. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, won his fight to keep out 
of the report any reference to the necessity of 
reducing wages generally. This does not mean 
that the subject of wages will not come up for 
general discussion, or that it will likewise be 
omitted from the report covering recommenda- 
tions for permanent relief. This subject was 
discussed quite freely in the committee during 
the morning session today. Before the after- 
noon session Secretary Hoover is understood to 
have counseled harmony and those manufactur- 
ers who favored a recommendation that wages 
be reduced as one of the emergency measures 
yielded. 


High Freights and Interest Building Obstacles 


The committee on emergency measures in 
construction virtually completed its work to- 
day. It finds no serious unemployment in the 
building trades, but that there is less building 
than might be done. This discrepancy is found 
to_be due largely to artificial restrictions. In 
the list of such restrictions it places excessive 
freight rates, excessive cost of money for build- 
ing purposes, combinations of material men 
(which, of course, can not include lumber with 
prices down to the cost line), and possible com- 
binations between unions and contractors. 

The public hearing before the committee on 


unemployment statistics today developed much 
interesting material. R. B. Lutz, of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, told the 
committee that a survey just completed, which 
ineluded the latter part of August and the first 
part of September, indicates that American in- 
dustries as a whole are at present employing 
from 20 to 30 percent fewer persons than they 
did in July of last year. The total number 
of employed as of June 1, 1921, Mr. Lutz esti- 
mated at 3,500,000, against a normal average 
of about 1,500,000. The estimate of unem- 
ployed, however, is more than 2,000,000 less 
than figures recently given out here, which were 
conceded to be inaccurate but were the best 
available. 

R. F. Phelps, director of statistics of the 
Massachusetts department of labor and statis- 
ties, stated that a comparison of employment 
in that State in 1914 with that of today indi- 
cates that some industries actually have more 
persons at work than seven years ago. This 
does not apply to every industry, or to all in- 
dustries taken together, but does apply to cer- 
tain leading industries of the State. It has 
been discovered, Mr. Phelps stated, that unem- 
ployment in large establishments is greater 
than in small establishments. . 


SAYS BETTER TIMES ARE HERE 


BEAUMONT, TEXx., Sept. 27.—Business on the 
Kansas City Southern, which penetrates the 
heart of the longleaf pine district, has held up 
probably better than on any other line in the 
United States, was the statement by Guy B. 
Wood, assistant ot the president of that line, 
after making a tour of inspection which wound 
up at Beaumont and Port Arthur. Said Mr. 
Wood: 


I find business improving everywhere. In this 
immediate territory rice and lumber are looking up 
and that has helped everybody. The farmer, of 
course, was the first to feel the effects of increased 
prices of his products, but he was not long in pass- 
ing it to the merchant who in turn distributed it 
thru other avenues of trade and finance. 

While the lumbermen were up against it for a 
long time, I have never felt any uneasiness over 
the ultimate outcome of their business. The United 
States is from two to three years behind with its 
building program and we all know that this must 
be eventually rectified. It is being rectified now in 
some sections and you can not do much building 
without lumber. These same conditions exist in 
Europe, only more intensified. There is enough 
building to be done in the United States to keep 
every mill busy and it is safe to say that this con- 
struction is going to be done. 

I believe that the greatest single factor in bring- 
ing about an improvement in business has been 
the increase in the price of cotton. As liquidation 
continues at an advantage more confidence is re- 
stored. Most people think normalcy will come 
gradually, while others seem to think that it will 
move swiftly. Personally I do not look for a boom, 
It looks much better than it did a few weeks ago. 
The people in general are getting this old feeling 
out of their system and that was the first step 
necessary to bring about better conditions. No 
matter what actual conditions may be, there is not 
going to be a rush of business until people’s minds 
are right. This mental attitude must trickle clear 
thru to the ultimate consumer. It is essential that 
the producer be convinced that better times are 
ahead and then he will begin to make provisions 
for the future. He will improve his premises, con- 
struct more buildings and plant a greater acreage 
when the pessimistic cry is silenced. We are really 
having better times and I am glad to see so many 
people realizing that fact. 


HEAR ADDRESS BY SUPREME CHAPLAIN 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 24.—C. B. Floyd, see- 
retary and manager of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, this city, and Vicegerent 
Snark for Hoo-Hoo of this district, arranged 
a meeting of lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo in the 
Metropolitan Club rooms here last Wednes- 
day night. The meeting was for the purpose of 
listening to the redoubtable Parson Simpkin, 
of Salt Lake, Supreme Chaplain of Hoo-Hoo. 
Parson Simpkin always has something to say 
and says it in a straight from the shoulder man- 
ner, well illustrated with many quaint Scotch 
stories, which repaid all the lumbermen who had 
come out to hear him. Parson Simpkin made 
a strong appeal for better understanding among 
lumbermen and impressed strongly on them that 
a man’s actions in business were not worth. while 
and could not live if based purely on the ac- 
cumulation of dollars, but must be a service 
to mankind. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BUILDING FIELD 


HUGE. EXPOSITION TO BOOST BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 27.—With more than 
fifty percent of the exhibition space already 
contracted for the success of the American 
Building Exposition, to be held in this city 
Jan. 4 to 14, is assured. This huge show will 
be staged in the new five million dollar munici- 
pal auditorium. $ 

Sponsored by the Builders Exchange of Cleve- 
land, which boasts the largest membership of 
any organization of its kind in America, the 
exposition will profit only the exhibitors, to 
whom all earnings will be rebated pro rata 
according to the amount of space they bought. 

Stimulation of building ipterest for the com- 
ing spring building season is the animating in- 
spiration of the show. Six years ago Cleve- 
land building material men backed a similar 
show and that year was the greatest in a 
building way in all Cleveland’s history. Coupled 
with Cleveland’s tremendous shortage in hous- 
ing facilities and the growing interest in build- 
ing, the exposition is expected to have much 
the same effect upon local construction records 
next year. Last year the building investment 
in Greater Cleveland exceeded $78,000,000. 

Both floors of the mammoth new municipal 
auditorium will be used. The arena floor, which 
is the convention hall proper, will be devoted to 
the display of exterior structural materials, 
real estate, architecture, engineering and finane- 
ing. The main exposition floor, which is espe- 
cially equipped for exhibition purposes, will 
house all that goes inside a building, from the 
interior decorating, finishing and furnishing to 
every feature of equipment for the purposes 
of ornamentation, convenience and comfort. 
Here also will be a machinery department. 

On the arena floor will be shown perhaps eight 
or ten finished cottages and bungalows in brick, 
frame and stucco. A ceiling height of 60 feet 
affords ample room for exceptional exhibits. 
Here the lumber interests will stage a mammoth 
community exhibit with a space cost alone of 
$10,000. Two brick exhibits will tell the story 
of that material at a combined space cost of 
more than $21,000. Other exhibits will be upon 
the same elaborate scale. 


The well remembered success of the initial 
First National Complete Building Show of 
1916, coupled with the non-profit plan of this 
one, is producing an unexpectedly heavy demand 
for space. Many exhibitors from a distance, 
who participated in the first show, wired in their 
reservations immediately upon receipt of the 
floor plans. Locally the interest is exceptionally 
keen. 

National interest in the show will be mate- 
rially increased by the decision of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors to hold their next 
annual convention in Cleveland, during the 
week of the exposition. The National Federa- 
tion of Construction Industries will likewise 
hold its annual convention here at that time, 
as will the Ohio Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes. Other allied organizations are ex- 
pected to follow suit. These will provide a 
valuable addition to the normal attendance. 

Ralph P. Stoddard, who managed the 1916 
show, is director general of the exposition and 
Richard G. Collier is assistant manager. Both 
were associated with the Second National Com- 
plete Building Exposition held in New York 
in 1917, 

So keen has the competition become for 
space that from now on the executive committee 
practically will select the exhibitors for the re- 
maining space, with a view toward having the 
greatest variety of exhibits and the highest 
grade as well. From the beginning it has been 
the aim of the committees to install in this ex- 
position all nationally advertised building mate- 
rials as exhibits. 

‘‘The sole object of this exposition will be 
to encourage more and better building, with- 
out leaning to any particular kind of material, 
class of construction or anything of that na- 
ture,’’ said Manager Stoddard. He continued: 

We aim first and last to get the people to build, 


and it will be for the people to decide what kinds 
of buildings they want and what. kinds of mate- 


rials they will use. The slogan: “A show for 
the man-about-to-build, conducted by men-with-the- 
material-to-sell,’’ has been adopted. So this ex- 
position will be a direct educational sales promo- 
tion plan for firms with materials and equipment 
oo appealing intimately to the man-about-to- 
build. 

Because of the modern equipment installed in 
the public hall, all booths will be equipped with 
electricity, gas, water and drainage connections. 
These features, combined with exhibits of a broad 
character, will enable the exhibitors to answer 
every question in the minds of the prospective 
builders. To this end the exhibits will be educa- 
tional, inspiring and artistic. They will demon- 
strate every detail of domestic and commercial 
architecture from designing to the final touches 
of interior decoration and landscaping. 

Included in the exhibits will be such unusual 
attractions as real estate subdividing, home plan- 
ning and financing, building construction of every 
type, from garage to sky scraper, with an ample 
division for special equipment, devices that make 
for comfort, convenience and economy, and exam- 
ples of the. finishers’ and furnishers’ skill. 


MANY HOUSES UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 26—The building 
situation in Evansville was diseussed last Fri- 
day at the regular weekly meeting of the Evans- 
ville Real Estate Exchange. It was reported 
at the meeting that 178 new homes are under 
construction, and more are being planned for 
erection this fall and winter. Daniel Wertz, 
of the Maley & Wertz Lumber Co., who made 
a brief address, predicted that lumber will be 
higher next year than it is this year. The opin- 
ion was expressed by the real estate men that 
there will be more building in Evansville and 





Saw One Copy—Subscribed 


We happened to read one copy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and de- 
cided at once to become yearly sub- 
scribers for same—Axinn & Sons 
Wrecking Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











other southern Indiana towns in 1922 than there 
has been in 1921. Contractors and building 
material men are busier now than they were 
during the middle of the summer. 


SIGNS CONTRACTS FOR PUBLIC WORK 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 27.—In one day 
last week Mayor Moore signed contracts for 
$2,000,000 of municipal work, all of which is to 
be got under way as soon as possible. House 
building is proceeding at a better pace, and 
there is considerable activity in land for im- 
provement. 


QUEBEC LOANS FOR REBUILDING 

Orrawa, Ont., Sept. 26.—All persons who 
lost their homes in the fire at Aylmer, Que., re- 
tently, will be enabled to rebuild at once, the 
Quebee government having appropriated $400,- 
000 as a building loan, drawing interest at 5 
percent, payable in twenty years. Loans are 
not to exceed $3,600, and this amount must 
not exceed 80 percent of the value of the house 
and land. 
to house the people before the cold weather 
comes, many of them still being dependent on 
neighbors for shelter. 


HANDBOOK OF HOME SPECIFICATIONS 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 27.—To assist pros- 
pective home builders, a handbook containing 
specifications for more than fifty moderate 
priced dwellings will be issued soon by the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania. 
Assembling of the book is proceeding under the 
direction of Secretary William B. Stayer. All 
members of the association will be given copies 
for distribution among prospective builders. 
With labor troubles rapidly nearing an end and 
the price of building materials considerably re- 
duced, members of the association believe that 
home building will experience a boom next 
spring. 


Building will be rushed in order 


FURTHER WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 27.—An agreement 
on wage adjustments, the second in the building 
trades here within a week, was reached today by 
representatives of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association and local union No. 12, Sheet Metal 
Workers, at a meeting in the Builders’ Ex- 
change. Last week the carpenters agreed to ac- 
cept proposed wage cuts. The wage scale ac- 
cepted by the sheet metal workers today is the 
same as that agreed upon by representatives of 
the Carpenters’ District Council and the Master 
Builders’ Association. It allows a rate of $1 an 
hour for an 8-hour day. This is a cut of $la 
day from the rate which existed prior to June 1. 

Wage conferences were held today between 
representatives of the building contractors and 
the unions of the hoisting engineers and brick- 
layers, without any agreement being reached. It 
is expected there will be further conferences 
later in the week. Scales considered in the last 
few days include those of the structural iron 
workers and cement finishers. A generally pre- 
vailing wage rate of $8 a day, with union con- 
ditions, is being gradually reached as a basis of 
settlement. Reductions in wages will range 
from $1 to $2 a day. 

Developments of a strictly local character 
lately have been favorable to building opera- 
tions. One of these was the awarding of con- 


traets for three public school houses at an ap- 
proximate cost of $1,800,000. Plans for the con- 
struction of four synagogs, to cost approxi- 
mately $500,000, were announced yesterday. 


RESIST ATTACKS ON WOOD SHINGLE 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, Sept. 26.—Cleveland lum- 
bermen are getting ready the barrage they will 
lay against the State fire marshal’s office to 
counteract the latter’s efforts to eliminate the 
use of wood shingles in Ohio. An offshoot of 
the restrictive measures sought in the State is 
noted locally in the last week, in which Building 
Commissioner George E. Summerell indicates 
that he favors the elimination of wood shingles 
in residence districts. A special meeting of 
district No. 19, Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, will be held at the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers’ headquarters to put final 
touches to the campaign. The meeting will be 
attended by President L. P. Lewin, Cincinnati, 
and Seeretary F. L. Torrence, Xenia. The local 
body is taking the initiative in the State asso- 
ciation’s effort. to combat the propaganda at 
Columbus. 


UNITE TO URGE BUILDING 


Those connected with the building industry 
in Superior, Wis., are waging an aggressive 
campaign to stimulate building. For example, 
in the Sept. 18 issue of the Wisconsin Sunday 
Times, sash, door and millwork manufacturers, 
retail lumbermen, architects and a structural en- 
gineer united in putting on a full page adver- 
tisement. The firms and individuals joining 
this campaign are: 


Superior Sash & Door Co. 

Campbell Lumber Co. 

Northern Lumber & Coal Co. 

W. C. Edwards (Retail lumberman). 

Union Sash & Door Co. 

C. D. Pelletier Co. (Interior trim, store fix- 
ture manufacturer). 

John O. Bach (Architect and structural en- 
gineer). 

rN E. Johnson (Architect and superintend- 
ent). 

The theme of the advertisement is that lum- 
ber and building material prices have dropped, 
but particular emphasis was placed upon the 
drop in lumber prices. For example, the North- 
ern Lumber & Coal Co. in its advertisement 
said: ‘‘A lumber dollar is a good old style, 
100 cent dollar these days. Thruout the city 
people are building. Investigation has convinced 
these watchful waiters that the present is a 
wise time to build. Lumber is down, labor con- 
tracting at reasonable prices.’’ 
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SEEK TO END NON-PARTISAN DOMINATION 


D., Sept. 26—A State elec- 
tion is to be held Oct. 28 to determine whether 
the governor, attorney-general and commissioner 
of agriculture shall be recalled, or in plain 
language ejected from their offices, and whether 


BISMARCK, N. 


there shall be initiated seven new laws de- 
signed to remedy the political and economic 
dilemma in which the State finds itself as re- 
sult of the supremacy of the Non-Partisan 
League during the last three years. 


A campaign ecard of the joint campaign com- 
mittee which is managing the fight against the 
league, sets forth for consideration of the voters 
of the State the following facts: 


That the people are out $6,500,000 in public 
money tied up in the “frozen assets” of the State; 

That $6,200,000 has been added to the State 
debt ; 

That $7,500,000 has been added to the cost of 
running the State government since the league got 
control ; 

That people of the State have sunk $3,000,000 
in league membership fees and donations; $1,100,- 
000 in the Consumers’ stores; more than $1,000,- 
000 in league newspapers ; and $2,300,000 in league 
banks, league exchanges, the United States Sisal 
Trust, Peoples Fuel & Clay Products Co., and other 
league concerns, “now dead or bankrupt or the 
personal property of league leaders.” 

The committee also estimates that $50,000,000 
of money has been withdrawn from the State and 
another $100,000,000 has been withheld or turned 
to other fields, because of the leagne’s activities 
in North Dakota. 


With regard to the much heralded State 
Home Building Association, whereby the State 
of North Dakota engaged in the enterprise of 


providing homes for residents of the State, 
it is charged by the joint committee that the 
home building projects were undertaken on a 
seale greatly exceeding the appropriation, and 
without the sale of bonds, as a result of which 
$227,000 was tied up and spent recklessly in 
supplies, while expensive homes were built for 
business men, State officials and employees, in- 
stead of for the laboring men, whom the law 
was designed to aid. 

It is hoped by the conservative element rep- 
resented by the joint campaign committee, in 
which category must now be included thousands 
of former enthusiastic supporters of the Non- 
Partisan régime, to initiate at the coming elec- 
tion seven remedial laws to undo, so far as possi- 
ble, the mischief caused by the socialistic de- 
bauch of the last three years. One of the pro- 
posed laws would do away with the industrial 
commission and put Thomas Hall, secretary of 
State, and John Steen, State treasurer, in charge 
pending a regular election. Another law would 
close the Bank of North Dakota as a commer- 
cial institution, issuing bonds to liquidate its 
obligations to other banks, to the State treasury 
and to subdivisions of the State under the trus- 
teeship plan. 

A third law would create a rural credits board 
to take over the farm loans and operate on the 
South Dakota plan. A fourth proposition re- 
stores the old depositary law to insure the future 
proper handling of public funds. 

A proposed constitutional amendment would 
reduce the limit of the State’s bonded indebt- 





edness from $12,000,000 to $7,500,000, and pro- 
vide up to $5,000,000 immediately to help out 
the subdivisions and municipalities embarrassed 
for funds on account of the condition of the 
Bank of North Dakota. Up to $2,500,00 
would be provided also to release the cash tie 
up in the mill and elevator projects; and $250,- 
000 to complete the home building association 
scheme. 

The degree of success attained by the ex- 
tensive and widely advertised bond selling cam- 
paign quite recently conducted by the State, 
after eastern bankers had declined to underwrite 
its bond issues, remains a good deal of a mys- 
tery. It was claimed, however, shortly after the 
drive that about one-half of the initial offering 
of $3,000,000 had been subscribed. No state- 
ment of the cost of obtaining these subscrip- 
tions, or of the exact amount subscribed, has 
ever been made public. In fact. no one outside 
of the inner councils of the league knows the 
exact status of the scheme. 

At the present rate of assessment for the State 
Bank Deposit Guaranty Fund, it will take from 
ten to twenty years to pay off the claims of 
the forty-four closed banks, which it is estimated 
aggregate between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000. 
More than $300,000 belonging to this guaranty 
fund was placed in the State-owned bank’s 
hands, and is not available to pay off the claims 
of insolvent banks, for which the fund was de- 
signed. It is likely that the rate will be raised 
in order to recreate the fund and assume its 
obligations as soon as possible. 





No decision as to whether he will grant a 
rehearing in the wage arbitration has been 
reached by Judge K. M: Landis, arbitrator in 
the controversy between the Associated Build- 
ers of Chicago, the Building Construction Em- 
ployers’ Association, and the Chicago Building 
Trade Council. Moreover, the judge announced 
on Thursday that he would not decide the ques- 
tion of a rehearing for ten.days or two weeks, 
as he purposed to take that length of time to 
consider the arguments for a rehearing that 
have been submitted by the various unious af- 
fected, and to see what develops in the mean- 
time. 

Hearings were held. on Monday, Wednesday 
and Thursday forenoons to afford the dissatis- 
fied unions opportunity for the presentation of 
applications and written arguments for a re- 
hearing, as well as to hear testimony concerning 
the quite general disregard of the decision, by 
representatives of both parties; as well as con- 
cerning charges that local retail prices of vari- 
ous building materials, including lumber, have 
been advanced since the decision was rendered. 

Testimony adduced at the hearings of 
Wednesday and Thursday showed conclusively 
that the arbiter’s decision is being flouted by 
both contractors and unions in certain trades. 
Lathing contractors testified that they were 
paying the old scale of $1.25 an hour, and that 
business agents of the lathers’ unions had or- 
dered the men to strike unless paid the old 
scale. While the case of the lathers is perhaps 
the most flagrant of any of the trades that 
formally entered the agreement and agreed to 
abide by the decision, there were numerous 
eases cited of workers in other trades refusing 
to accept the award, and of contractors paying 
the old scale rather than invite strikes. 

At the Thursday hearing William Schlake, 
president of the Associated Builders, charged 
that certain contractors were signing up agree- 
ments with the carpenters’ union—which trade 
was not in the arbitration—not only at the old 
scale of $1.25 an hour, but also embodying 
‘¢ Article 3’’ of the old agreement, which for- 
bids the use of nonunion millwork, thereby 
shutting out of Chicago the products of open 
shop mills and greatly increasing the cost of 
building. This agreement was _ originally 
branded by Judge Landis as a violation of 
both Federal and State law, and at the hearing 





REOPENING OF ARBITRATION UNDECIDED 


held on Tuesday he again referred to it as 
‘“eriminal conspiracy’’ and said that both par- 
ties to the new agreement embodying the pro- 
visions of ‘‘ Article 3’’ were ‘‘dynamiting their 
way into the penitentiary.’’ 

The hearings this week failed to develop tes- 
timony supporting the charges that retail prices 
of building materials have been advanced since 
Judge Landis rendered his decision, on Sept. 7. 
On the other hand, reductions were claimed in a 
few instances, and the claims were not chal- 
lenged by President Kearney, of the Chicago 
Building Trades Council, who jointly with 
President Schlake, of the Associated Builders, 
and Secretary Craig, of the Building Construc- 
tion Employers’ Association, was charged by 
Judge Landis with the duty of procuring and 
presenting the evidence touching the alleged 
advances. 

With regard to lumber, L. L. Barth, vice 
president of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
testified on Wednesday that while there have 
been small advances on certain items, other 
items are lower than when the award was an- 
nounced. In answer to a direct question as to 
whether the lumber required for the erection 
of an average 5-room bungalow would cost 
more, or less, today than when the award was 
made, he replied that the cost now would not 
be any higher. 

In adjourning Thursday’s hearing Judge 
Landis announced that another hearing would 
be held Friday morning at 10 o’clock, after 
which there will be no more hearings for ten 
days or two weeks, as he purposed in the mean- 
time to watch the situation closely and ‘see 
what we shall see,’’ which eryptic phrase may 
be interpreted to mean that his decision as to 
a rehearing will largely hinge upon the way the 
parties to the original arbitration agreement 
observe, or fail to observe, its provisions. 


Architects Pledge Their Support 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Illinois 
Society of Architects held on Tuesday evening, 


resolutions were unanimously adopted com- 


mending the work of Judge Landis and pledg- 
ing the support of the members to the condi- 
tions of the award. The resolutions follow: 


Wuerras, The Honorable Kenesaw M. Landis, 
arbiter in the Chicago building arbitration contro- 


versy, has after months of investigation and study 
secured the adoption of an equitable uniform agree- 
ment for the building trades and has made a finding 
and announced a fair wage rate for the Chicago 
building trades; and 


WHEREAS, The work accomplished by the arbiter 
for the building industry was not only in the fixing 
of a fair wage but more important, the securing 
of fair and equitable agreements and working rules ; 
and 


WHEREAS, “The principles governing the consid- 
eration of agreements and working rules affecting 
a just wage scale’ as promulgated by the arbiter 
July 20, 1921, will and rightly should become the 
basis for working agreements wherever collective 
bargaining is the rule; and 


WHEREAS, The Illinois Society of Architects is 
of the opinion and belief that the decision and all 
agreements and working rules made in connection 
therewith, as well as all principles enunciated and 
put forth by the arbiter, were based upon the 
arbiter’s intimate knowledge and firm belief as to 
what is for the best interests of the entire in- 
dustry ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Society of Architects 
hereby endorses and approves all of the principles 
promulgated by the arbiter, as well as all working 
agreements and working rules approved by him, 
as well as the wage award made and suggested for 
the various crafts, and that the society hereby 
invites and requests that each and every member 
of the society, as well as all architects generally, 
do all in their power not only to abide by the agree- 
ments, working rules and awards made, but in 
all cases to do their utmost to influence their 
clients to be governed by the arbiter’s findings 
in each and every particular; and 

WueErEAs, We are of the belief that the arbiter 
has performed a public service that will prove of 
lasting benefit not only to our own immediate com- 
munity but to the nation as a whole; therefore 
be it further 


Resolved, That the Illinois Society of Architects 
extend to the Honorable Kenesaw M. Landis its 
sincere thanks and appreciation for his untiring 
efforts, which have resulted in the elimination of 
many of the conditions that in the past have tended 
unnecessarily to increase the cost of building con- 
struction; and that a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to him and a copy sent to the Asso- 
ciated Builders, the Building Construction Em- 
ployers’ Association and the Chicago Building 
Trades Council. 





Ir 1s saip that a bird will not build a nest in 
the arborvitae tree. 
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both sold and unsold, on Sept. 1, 1921, with 
those on hand Sept. 1, 1920. 


OPTIMISM VS. PESSIMISM 


The veteran and well known Texas lumber- 
man, EF. H. Lingo, of Denison, who of recent 
years has been spending most of his summers 
in the Canadian wilds, has as usual this year 
devoted his time to outdoor sports and has had 
some exciting experiences. In a letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Montreal, dated 
Sept. 22, Mr. Lingo says: 

DEAR LUMBERMAN : 

I know you and Mr. Ford and one to a thousand 
others are wondering, with bated breath (tho not 
with the good old Scotch, still much in evidence 
here in the Province of Quebec) what has become 
of me. This Province is probably the only spot in 
the United States or Canada where such blessings 
flow, as under Government control you can get at 
these stores—some twenty or thirty in Montreal and 
similarly scattered thru the cities in the Province 
of Quebec—and even Hull or Windsor, cities just 
separated, one from Ottawa, the capital of Canada, 
and the other from Detroit, by strips of water, 
which freeze in winter. And I am told that Irish, 
Scotch, Holland and French spirits often skate over 
these sheets of ice, in the witching hour of night 
to meet kindred spirits on the other side. 


You step into ene of these Government stores 
and call for “one bottle at a time” of strong 
liquor, as Canadians call it to distinguish it from 
the milder drinks sold at their hotels—‘“taverns” 
as they call them here—such as beer, ale and wines, 
by the glass or bottle, from 5 cents per and up. 
The bottled drinks sold at the Government stores 
consist of any liquor brewed or distilled in any 
place on the face of the Globe, except the United 
States, and cost $3.50 a bottle and up. But “only 
one bottle at a time,’’ but that time may be a 
dozen or more a day, provided you step out and 
in again, and it is surprising how many men, and 
even women, thus visit the Government stores, and 
equally surprising what little drunkenness is seen 
on the streets. But this is enough of a temperance 
lecture, for one time at least. 

As usual I have had my full quota of fishing out- 
ings, and trips out and in from Montreal, which 
city I consider one of the most interesting cities, 
coupled with Chicago, the City of Mexico, and 
Dallas, the city of Texas, to visit and exploit in 
all North America. Take a drive around beautiful 
Mount Royal, towering in its grandeur hundreds of 
feet above Montreal, and encircle this city and 
mount in a drive of about seventy-five miles around 
the Island of Montreal, thru the clean villages, and 
by the habitant farms, country estates, beautiful 
homes, lakes, rivers and streams, gives one a pan- 
orama even of all Canada, as if weeks were spent 
in further exploit. 

So I will wind up this if you will kindly allow 
me to get this far by telling you a little fishing 
story—not even a lie. 

While fishing this summer in the wilds of 
Canada, four hundred miles northwest of Montreal 
and in our overcoats and sweaters, with com- 
panion and guide in boat, my companion said. 
“Lingo, I have got a good strike.’’ I said, “Keno,” 
for I had a whopper myself. He replied, “Let’s 
play ’em good and then land them both together.” 
I said again, ‘“‘Keno’’—which means in French 
“correct.” So we played the game from our re- 
spective sides of the boat, our lines getting grad- 
ually closer together. He finally gave the signal 
to pull and we pulled, and when the guide dipped 
the net to get the first one over, we both had the 
same bass, and a good one, and would have weighed 
five pounds and over, if near equal to the weight 
it seemed in the water. This is not all the story. 
This bass had, besides our two hooks, in his throat 
a small crawfish. We took the crawfish back to 
camp and one of our friends took this same his- 
torical crawfish out for bait next morning, and got 
the whopper bass of the three days’ outing, and 
retains this same crawfish in a diamond studded 
jewel case, as a memento of this trip, and myself. 

—~LLINKUMPOOTER. 





CONDITION OF MICHIGAN HARDWOOD STOCKS 


It has been repeatedly stated this year that 
low grade hardwoods have not sold as well as 
upper grades, and this statement is fully sub- 
stantiated by a study of statistics covering the 
operations of a number of Michigan hardwood 
producers. <A study of these statistics, which 
are presented in graphical form herewith, re- 
veals that on the whole the lower grade stocks 
have lagged well behind the higher grades in the 
matter of sales. It is also evident from such 
a study that the percentage of stock on hand 
and unsold is greater than it was at the same 
‘time in 1920 for the same group of mills, and 
this condition largely prevails for all grades. 
For example, forty-two producers reported havy- 
ing on hand 119,387,000 feet on Sept. 1, 1920; 
while forty mills had on hand on the correspond- 
ing date this year 179,029,000 feet. On Sept. 1, 
1920, the forty-two mills had on hand 31,091,- 
000 feet of unsold lumber; while the forty mills 
had on hand 126,151,000 feet of unsold lumber 
on the same date this year. The accompanying 
chart compares in detail the stocks on hand, 
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The above shows, in percentages, how Michigan 
hardwood stocks on Sept. 1, 1921, both sold and 
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Tacoma, WAsH., Sept. 24——There may be 
pessimists in the lumber industry on the Patifie 
eoast, but A. H. Landram, sales manager of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., is not 
among their number. This is amply demon- 
strated thru a bulletin recently issued by him, 
addressed to all the salesmen of that company. 
Under the heading ‘‘Optimism Versus Pessi- 
mism’’ Mr. Landram says: 


In checking over the situation as it affects the 
country in general and our own industry in par- 
ticular as to the present and immediate future, we 
have thought of so many encouraging things that 
they have absolutely blurred from our vision any- 
thing in the nature of pessimism, so we thought we 
would pass them on to you in this bulletin. 

With the exception of two or three weeks, when 
we were running only one shift part time, we have 
run our sawmill double shift all this year; have 
sold not only the output of the mill but reduced 
our stocks in both common and clear lumber. Our 
stock and those of other mills in the Northwest, we 
believe you will agree, are very badly broken, with 
uppers exceedingly scarce and firm in price. The 
common items have apparently quit slipping, even 
tho they may not actually have advanced. The 
stocks in the hands of dealers are admitted to be 
exceedingly low and dealers are having to replenish 
them and buy from hand to mouth to take care of 
whatever business they have. The total volume of 
business placed during the last few weeks has ex- 
ceeded both cut and shipments in the Northwest, 
with the exception of this last week, which showed 
a slight decline in orders placed. The same is true 
to even a greater degree with southern pine and 
the other woods. 

Southern pine prices have advanced all along the 
line and to a considerable extent, we understand, 
in the upper items. Apparently the only item in 
common pine which has not $tiffened in price is 
No. 3. We understand the prices on California 
sugar and white pine have advanced. . 

Generally speaking, thruout the entire country 
we have most wonderful crops at good prices. The 
railroad situation is better and the showing made 
by the railroads during August was the best for any 
month during the last four or five years. It would 
appear, therefore, that they are going to continue 
to buy a considerable quantity of lumber whether 
or not they are successful in getting the appro- 
priation which they are seeking thru Congress. The 
financial situation thruout the country has cleared 
up very materially, to such an extent that we can 
even notice the difference in our collections. We 
haven’t a lot of pernicious legislation pending and 
hanging over our heads to keep the country wor- 
ried and stirred up over. 

Many mills are down in the Northwest and in the 
South, a great many of these having gone out of 
business. This is especially true in the southern 
pine territory, where a large number of the smaller 
mills, which sprung up during the war and after- 
war period, have now vanished. The labor situ- 
ation thru the entire country is better, we believe. 
the recent strikes in Chicago and San Francisco 
having been settled, these having been chief out- 
standing features of importance in this respect. 

We have enjoyed, as you know, on the Pacific 
coast a tremendous business thru the Panama Canal 
to the Atlantic coast. This still continues. Not 
only that, but we have had a splendid business for 
southern California which was tied up, as you know, 
by a strike which prevented boats from operating 
for a considerable length of time in the California 
coastwise service. We can now reasonably look 
for a very material increase in the California de- 
mand because of the shutting off for a period of the 
lumber supply and because of the opening up of the 
San Francisco Bay district since the labor situation 
there has been settled. The local building up and 
down the Coast—in Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Everett, Bellingham ete.—has been enormous this 
year and continues so. We believe our local trade 
here in the city this year is going to be a record 
breaker, as it has been up to date. The prices of 
shingles have advanced toa very satisfactory basis. 
Also those of lath. We are facing no increase in 
freight rates but rather a reduction in freight rates 
if anything. We are facing no increased costs but 
rather reduced costs, if anything. The psycholog- 
ical feeling, we believe you will agree, thruout the 
entire country is mtch better and has changed from 
one of pessimism to just the reverse. 

We have, we believe, as fine a sawmill as any 
where in the Northwest, still operating day and 
night, with a timber supply sufficient to last us for 
the next forty to fifty years, and without hesitancy 
we believe we have the best selling organization of 
any company in the Northwest—and we are im- 
bued with the spirit of confidence and optimism in 
which we wish that you could share at least to 
some extent. 
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DISCUSSES PROBLEMS OF FIR INDUSTRY © 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 24.—As guest of honor 
at the wholesalers’ luncheon Thursday, United 
States Senator Wesley L. Jones developed a 
number of points of direct importance to the 
fir industry. Easily leading, was the forecast 
by Senator Jones that Oct. 10 the bill exempt- 
ing coastwise shipping from Panama Canal 
tolls would pass the Senate by a large vote; 
that the measure would likewise prevaii in the 
House, and that it would be signed by the 
President. 

The meeting was called to order by Charles 
B. Floyd, secretary-manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, who stated that 
Senator Jones was present for the purpose of 
receiving information as to the needs of the fir 
industry, and would weleome any suggestions 
the manufacturers and wholesalers present might 
be able to make. He stated that he would call 
first on Sherman L. Johnson, of the Washington 
Jedar & Fir Products Co., as the ‘‘champion 
optimist’’ to tell ‘‘What Is Not the Trouble 
with Us,’’ and then on William M. Beebe, of 
the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., to tell ‘‘ What Is 
the Trouble with Us.’’ 


What Is and What Is Not the Trouble 


The speakers, in turn, reviewed the conditions 
which during the last few months have shifted 
from inflation to depression. Mr. Johnson 
showed how various commodities have been re- 
adjusted, and he cited that labor troubles had 
been settled, notably in San Francisco, Chicago 
and New York. ‘‘There is a revival of build- 
ing,’’ he said; ‘‘but here on the Coast condi- 
tions are such that we are compelled to acknowl- 
edge that practically all the lumber being used 
in a large proportion of the markets is coming 
from the South.’’ He contended that freight 
revision would not only help the fir industry, but 
would aid the railroads themselves. 

Mr. Beebe alluded to the fact that from an 
extended experience as sales manager of a large 
southern pine concern he had become somewhat 
familiar with the competition of different woods. 
He stated that when the reduced freight rates 


went into effect Aug. 26, 1920, the prediction 
was made by old timers that the fir industry 
would be ruined until the rates were reduced so 
as to place the woods back on a competitive 
basis. ‘‘Today,’’ he said, ‘‘the freight rates 
on southern pine are so much more favorable 
than are the rates on fir, that southern pine is 
going into territory where it hasn’t been seen 
for years.’’ 
Senator Discusses Rates and Tariff 


Senator Jones stated that he was not a rail- 
road man, and accordingly was not in a position 
to solve the problem of the lumbermen; nor was 
he a member of any of the Senate committees 
having to do with it. ‘‘I judge from what has 
been said to you,’’ he continued, ‘‘that you 
gentlemen do not look for legislation to work 
out your problems.’’ The government had cre- 
ated the Interstate Commerce Commission as a 
tribunal to work out near-justice in cases of 
this kind. Referring to the tariff, Senator Jones 
said: ‘‘In a general way, I am a protection- 
ist. I am a protectionist now, and I am inclined 
to apply that principle. I would say that today 
the real problem in the Senate is to hold what 
we have got in the House bill. There is dissen- 
sion among the lumbermen on this question of a 
tariff. Our own people are divided on the prop- 
osition. 

Numerous questions were fired at Senator 
Jones at the close of his talk. One of them 
by 8S. L. Johnson dealt with the proposed use 
of postal savings funds for building purposes. 
The senator pointed out a possible conflict of 
interests. Another question by Mr. Floyd was 
‘‘What chance has the Winslow-Townsend 
bill??? **T am inclined to think the bill in 
some form will pass,’’ was the answer. An- 
other question by Ted Conner was ‘‘Is there 
any way we could hurry up the interstate com- 
merce committee on this rate question?’’ 
‘“Only by impressing them,’’ was the answer. 


Shipping Board Controls Intercoastal Rates 


M. H. Williams, of the lumber department of 
the J. E. Morris Lumber Co., asked: ‘‘ Wouldn’t 


it be a good thing to place coastwise rates under 
the control of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission?’’ ‘‘Those rates are now under the 
control of the Shipping Board,’’ answered Sen- 
ator Jones. ‘‘I understand the board has not 
yet functioned in that respect, but the law, 
which follows closely the Interstate Commerce 
Act, gives the board absolutely the power to 
fix rates and punish any infractions thereof. 
If, as you say, there have been violations of 
that principle, they are running counter to the 
Sherman law. You could find a remedy by fil- 
ing a complaint with the Shipping Board.’’ 

Mr. Beebe, referring to the development of 
intereoastal business, asked why it was not pos- 
sible to charter any ship, no matter what its 
flag. ‘‘We could go to British Columbia, for 
instance, and charter ships for 50 percent less,’’ 
he said. Senator Jones replied: ‘‘In my judg- 
ment it would be the most disastrous thing we 
could do, for after awhile our own ships would 
disappear and we would find ourselves at the 
mercy of foreign owned vessels.’’ _ 

E. E. Case, president of the Case Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of Raymond, Wash., spoke at some 
length on the tariff, stating that the lumber in- 
terests were not so badly divided on the subject 
as had been made to appear. 


Defects of Government Railroad Control 


F. 8. Dickinson, of Colby & Dickinson, asked: 
‘¢What would happen if the powers of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission were abolished 
or greatly curtailed, and the railroad lines 
thrown upon a competitive basis?’’ ‘‘Some 
think it would be a benefit, others that the pub- 
lic would have a tough time of it by and by; 
I figure it would be unwise,’’ answered the 
senator. Mr. Dickinson asked, ‘‘Doesn’t the 
situation allow too much ‘passing the buck?’ ’’ 
Senator Jones replied, ‘‘That’s one of the de- 
fects of our system. There is always too much 
of that sort of thing. But I don’t know how 
you can get away from it.’’ 


As this point the meeting adjourned. 





NEW WEST COAST TERMS OF SALE 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 24.—Terms and Con- 
dition of Quotation and Sale, adopted by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, effective 
Oct. 1, 1921, are: 

I—Title 

Reference to the following as ‘West Coast Terms 
of Sale,” or ‘‘West Coast Terms,” or other reference 
clearly intended to refer to these terms and condi- 
tions, shall be sufficient to include all of the ‘West 
a. Terms and Conditions of Quotation and 
Sale.” 
1I—Quotations 

Quotations made according to these terms are 
understood to be subject to: 

(a) All provisions named herein except those 
specifically excepted. 

(b) Governmental commandeering or 
ments, whether prior or subsequent. 

(c) Modifying effects of any contingencies over 
which seller has no control; such as described in 
section VI (see below). 

(d) Withdrawal, change, or prior sale, without 
notice to buyer, unless accepted at office of seller 
immediately. (In the absence of other provision, 
wire quotations must be accepted immediately by 
wire and mail quotations immediately by mail.) 

(e) Correction of clerical or stenographic errors. 
1li—Sale ; 


(a) All agreements must be made or ratified by 
seller’s home office in writing; and, except as spe- 
cially provided in a written contract of sale, all 
prior agreements relating thereto, either verbal or 
written, are null and void. 

(b) Unless otherwise specifically agreed, seller 
shall have the right to increase or decrease the 
quantity called for on any order to fit the capacity 
of equipment furnished for loading, provided such 
increase or decrease does not vary more than 10 
percent from quantity called fof. 

(c) Unless otherwise specifically agreed, party 
transiting shipment shall pay diversion charge. 

(d) Buyer should read the shipper’s acknowledg- 
ment of an order very carefully and notify him by 
wire if it contains an error. Shipper shall not, 


require- 


however, delay accumulation or shipment of an 
order for any word from buyer without specifically 
noting on his acknowledgment or in a letter that 
this is being done. 

(e) All agreements are subject to correction of 
clerical errors. ° 


1V—Cancelations 


(a) Except when otherwise provided, the buyer 
shall have the right of cancelation of any un- 
shipped order after a period of thirty days from 
date of acceptance by seller, except when stock 
has been assembled for loading and shipper shows a 
bona fide car requisition previously placed with car- 
rier, or when loading of stock thereon shall have 
been actually begun, or after diversion of car in 
transit has been ordered, or where any special stock 
shall have been manufactured or is in process of 
manufacture on such order; provided that such 
cancelation shall be in the hands of the seller at 
home office, either by letter or telegram, five days 
before the expiration of said thirty days; failure 
to have such notice in the hands of the seller 
within said time shall automatically renew the 
order for an additional thirty days and the right 
of cancelation and the renewal of order shall auto- 
matically operate at the expiration of each thirty- 
day period. 

Subject to above exceptions, where an order call- 
ing for more than one carload has not been fully 
shipped within the time specified in the order, writ- 
ten notice from the buyer demanding shipment or 
eancelation within thirty days shall effect a can- 
celation of the balance remaining unshipped at the 
end of thirty days from receipt of said notice in 
seller’s office. 

(b) The seller shall have the right to cancel on 
account of any arbitrary deductions, unethical prac- 
tices or unjust complaints by the buyer in respect 
to any prior shipment or on account of any trans- 
fer of or change in the buyer’s business, his in- 
solvency, suit by other creditors, failure of buyer 
to meet financial obligations to seller or others, im- 
pairment of buyer’s credit, or for unfavorable credit 
reports made to seller thru the usual channels of 
credit information, unless the buyer shall promptly 


furnish to the seller’s satisfaction guaranty of 

full payment for any shipment made or to be 
* made. 

V—Grades 


(a) The official grading and dressing rules of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, effective 
at the date of acceptance, shall govern the manu- 
facture and grading of all material shipped on all 
orders. 

*(b) Unless otherwise specified, the following 
standard items of west Coast forest products in 
fir, cedar, hemlock, spruce and larch, of grades No. 





3 clear and/or better, shall be shipped from sea- 
soned or dried stock : 

Flooring, stepping, finish up to 12 inches 
wide and 1% inches thick, casing, base, ceiling, 
partition, drop siding, rustic, corn cribbing, 
wagon bottoms, bungalow siding, molding. 
bevel siding, car siding, No. 3 shop and better 
and red cedar shingles. 

(c) Unless otherwise specified, all items of west 
Coast forest products in fir, cedar, hemlock, spruce 
or larch not specified in paragraph (b) may be 
shipped dry, partly dry, or green, at seller’s option. 
Vi—Delays 

(a) Orders accepted will be executed by_ seller 
subject to and without liability for delays and their 
consequences in manufacture and shipment arising 
from causes beyond seller’s control, accidents, 
strikes and sabotage, labor shortage or disturb- 
ances, impediments in transportation, car shortage, 
fire, floods, war and its incidents, embargoes, delay 
caused by filling government orders irrespective of 
their date, commandeering or any other govern- 
mental action whatsoever producing delay. 


Vil—Delivery 


(a) All sales of west Coast stock, where prices 
include cost of delivery, are made f.o. b, cars mill, 
freight allowed to destination or rate agreed upon: 
actual freight paid by buyer upon surrender of 
original freight bill to seller being considered as 
payment on invoice, 

(b) Seller’s liability for delays, shortage, dam- 
ages or miscarriage. in transit, terminates ppon his 
receipt of signed bill of lading from carrier. 

(c) Any taxes, State or Federal, levied or as- 
sessed on account of freight charges, or any increase 
in freight rates made and effective subsequent to 
— of acceptance, shall be borne and paid by 

uyer, 

‘(d) Claims for overcharge in freight, for which 
buyer is not responsible, shall be filed and collected 
by seller. 

(e) The seller guarantees freight charges upon 
the basis of estimated weights adopted by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

(f) Seller shall select railroad routing unless 
contract stipulates otherwise and shall not be re- 
sponsible for any switching or team track charges 
or local freight when railroad delivery line is not 
specified. 

(g) Seller may exercise the right of stoppage. 
diversion or reconsignment in transit for any of 
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the reasons given in section IV, subdivision (b). 
Vill—Claims 

(a) Should buyer have any complaint to make 
with reference to quality, grade or tally, he shall 
tile written report of same with the seller within 
tive days after arrival of shipment at final desti- 
nation and shall hold stock entirely intact for ad- 
justment or prompt official inspection by the Pacific 
Coast Inspection Bureau or by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, if called for, which offi- 
cial inspection shall be final and binding upon both 
parties hereto as a basis for adjustment. Buyer 
shall promptly unload shipments pending adjust- 
ment and inspection, and car service or other ex- 
pense resulting from buyer’s refusal or failure to 
unload shall be chargeable to and paid by buyer. 

In case any official inspection shows material 
complained of to be not more than 5 percent off- 
grade, or if tally is not short more than 1 percent 
of invoice quantity, it shall be deemed an accept- 
able shipment on contract and invoice shall be paid 
in full by the buyer, together with all costs of such 
inspection; if inspection shows otherwise, costs 
shall be paid by the seller. The buyer shall accept 
all stock found up to grade at invoice price. 

(b) All claims for shortages or damages must 
be supported by affidavit of buyer or his agent, 
ziving piece tally, numbers of car seals and their 
condition, car numbers and initials; also by report 
of transportation agent at destination, or by affi 
davit that transportation agent was requested to 
make such report and refused to do so. 

(c) Neither the unloading of shipment, prepay- 
ment of invoice, nor payment of freight by the 
buyer shall be construed as a waiver of his rights 
to claim that the material received is not of the 
kind, grade or quantity specified in seller’s accept- 
ance, 


1X—Terms of Payment 


(a) Cash, less 2 percent of invoice (after deduct- 
ing actual freight paid as shown by original freight 
bill), if mailed within fifteen (15) days from date 
thereof; or trade acceptance for full amount, less 
freight, due sixty (60) days from invoice date, and 
to be mailed within fifteen (15) days from invoice 
date, No discount allowed on freight whether 
or not prepaid. 

(b) If shipment has not arrived in fifteen (15) 
days, 90 percent of invoice must be settled for in 
accordance with one of the above methods, using 
actual freight, if known: otherwise, estimating it 
on association weights. The net balance, adjusted 
upon actual freight, shall be remitted with freight 
receipt within five (5) days after arrival of ship- 
ment, or in any event within sixty (60) days from 
date of invoice, 

NoTE: Where sale price does not include guar- 
anty of amount of freight, disregard all references 
to freight in (a) and (b). 

(c) All accounts shall bear interest after sixty 
(60) days from date of invoice at the rate of 8 
percent per annum. 

(d) Buyer shall make remittance in form which 
is at par at seller’s home office, and any exchange 
resulting because of buyer’s failure to do so shall 
be paid by the buyer. 

(e) Account and acceptance shall become im- 
mediately due and payable in case of any occur- 
rence named in section IV, subdivision (b). 
X—Definitions 

“Immediate” or “at once” shipment shall be con- 
strued to mean shipment within ten days from date 
of acceptance, 

“Prompt” shipment shall be construed to mean 
shipment within thirty days from date of accept- 
anee, 

“A8 soon as possible,” “rush” or “hurry” shall be 
construed to mean the same as “prompt.” 


MILL STABILIZES SHINGLE QUOTATIONS 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Sept. 24.—It has generally 
heen stated by retail dealers and conceded by 
shingle manufacturers that the worst element 
in the marketing of red cedar shingles has been 


wide fluctuation in prices. There are so many 
ements that enter into the price situation and 
uch keen competition that it has seemed im- 
possible in any way to stabilize the market. 
(hese conditions have always worked an in- 
justice upon retail dealers. A very large per- 
ventage of shingle mills buy their logs in the 
‘pen log market and, as the cedar is logged 
‘long with the fir, the present poor market con- 
ition for fir has brought about the closing 
iown of many logging camps, the cedar log sup- 
‘ly being thereby restricted. In addition there 
1as developed very recently an exceedingly ac- 
ive demand for cedar logs for export to Japan. 
further, there is a general strike on in the 
nills of British Columbia, which may eventually 
‘ave an influence on the market here. There- 
‘ore it would seem that there is danger of a 
characteristic upward flurry in shingle prices 
whereby a bidders’ market would run prices be- 
yond a reasonable height. 

B. R. Lewis, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, 
Wash., one of the largest. manufacturers of 
shingles on the Pacific coast, in speaking of this 
situation today said: 


The extreme fluctuations in the shingle market 
are a detriment to the industry, running the prices 
to unreasonable heights every time there is an 
excuse, and they work a great injustice on many 
retailers and react on the shingle manufacturer. 
Our company—as a shingle manufacturer which 
controls its own sources of supply, logging its own 
timber, and which markets its products direct to 
the retailer—will in the future protect its custom- 
ers against these extremes in price. It is our aim to 
manufacture a good shingle, which we will sell for 
a fair price, but we will not go beyond the limit 
of a reasonable profit regardless of the flurries that 
may occur in the general shingle market. We will 
protect the trade to the extent of our manufactur- 
ing capacity by setting a reasonable limit on our 
shingle prices for definite periods of time. From 
now until Jan. 1, 1922 regardless of the general 
shingle market, the prices will not be raised beyond 
the limit of $3.50 a thousand for our “Circle L 
Brand”’ clears, and other grades in proportion. The 
trade will be protected to that extent. 

It would seem that this is a commendable 
stand for a shingle manufacturer to take and 
that it may have a good effect on the general 
situation. 


CHECKS AGAINST TARE WEIGHT ERRORS 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Sept. 24—An absolute 
check on the tare weights of railroad cars is 
an innovation brought into the lumber business 
by the Railway Statistics Publishing Co., this 
city. At the head of the company is W. A. 
Shumm, traffic manager of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, and associated with him 
are Earl J. Hyett and E. H. Beebe. For months 
past they have bent their energies toward the 
solution of a problem that has puzzled rate 
and weight experts ever since the beginning of 
the railroad business, and in a new volume 
entitled ‘‘Tare Weights of Railway Freight 
Equipment’’ they are confident of having pro- 
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vided a certain check against errors. The book, 
which contains forty-three pages of triple col- 
umn tabulations, was issued about a week ago. 
In that time there have been direct sales of 
more than fifty copies to large concerns. The 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association is one 
of the purchasers; and in Everett representa- 
tive firms which have eagerly accepted the vol- 
ume are the Clough-Hartley Co., Clark-Nicker- 
son Lumber Co., H. O. Seiffert Co., Conner & 
Bailey (Inc.), Robinson Manufacturing Co., 
and the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co. 

In the foreword, the compilers of the tare 
weights set forth the important proposition that 
‘“the weight of a shipment is as direct in its 
relation to the cost of transportation as is the 
rate in cents per 100 pounds; it is therefore es- 
sential that the correct weight be established. ’’ 

In dedicating the book to the establishment 
of accurate weights the publishers refer to the 
custom of carriers in the United States and 
Canada, when freight charges are based on 
earload weights, to weigh the loaded car, thus 
procuring the gross weight. From the gross 
weight the stenciled, or marked tare weight ap- 
pearing on the car, is deducted, leaving a bal- 
ance on which the freight charges are assessed. 
The theory of the book is that errors are as 


likely to oceur in weights as in rates, and that 
before a correct weight for the assessing of 
freight charges can be obtained the tare or 
light weight must be definitely and accurately 
established. Errors of 10,000 and 20,000 pounds 
are frequent in reporting carload weights. This 
is due to the fact that in many cases a trans- 
position of figures by the weigh-master is made; 
for example, a tare weight of 42,200 pounds 
will be reported as 24,200 pounds. Many ears 
are incorrectly stenciled, or carry no tare weight, 
this being especially true of cars receiving heavy 
repairs, requiring restenciling. — 

The present volume is credited largely to 
Mr. Shumm, whose knowledge of the subject 
has been gained from a lifetime of experience 
with freight cars. He spent eleven years in 
the mechanical department of the Big Four 
Lines in Indianapolis, Ind., and at that time 
was in charge of railway statistics. In prepar- 
ing the ground work of ‘‘Tare Weights’’ Mr. 
Shumm and his associates took twenty-five cars 
in each series as their basis, and then secured 
verification of their figures by the carriers’ me- 
chanical departments. The final step was to 
check more than 100,000 cars against the entries 
in the book ‘before placing it on the market. 

The Railway Statistics Publishing Co. opened 
offices at 604 Crary Building Sept. 1. The book 
came off the press Sept. 8. Copies are being 
taken up practically as fast as the manutfac- 
turing concerns and shippers are being apprized 
of the existence of a publication which is unique 
in being a positive and absolute check against 
errors in weights. 


WOULD PROHIBIT EXPORT OF RAW CEDAR 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 24.—That steps ought 
to be taken to prohibit the exportation of raw 
cedar was the contention of Donald H. Clark, 
assistant secretary shingle branch, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, at the regular lunch- 
eon of shingle men Wednesday. As a compli- 
ment to the manufacturers, Mr. Clark was se- 
lected as chairman of the day, and in taking 
charge of the meeting he reviewed the threaten- 
ing condition created by the Japanese demand 
for clear cedar, as one of the factors in the 
present log shortage. He showed that the 
Japanese are paying as high as $300 a thou- 
sand for cedar, as contrasted with $80 for fir, 
and stated that the demand is evidently due to 
inherent preference. The demand had been 
stimulated by the government policy of housing 
loans payable monthly like rent but running 
thru a term of years at 45¢ percent interest. 
Mr. Clark said: 

It is easy for the Japanese to build under present 
conditions. Apparently, there will be no falling 
off in this demand for our cedar until the end of 
the present building boom ; it will not come in 1922. 
nor in 1923. It would seem that nothing can head 
off this exceptional demand, unless there should be 
a financial cataclysm. 

Mr. Clark stated that he had made extensive 
inquiries into the reasons for Japanese demand 
for cedar, having written to American consuls 
in Japan for whatever information they could 
assemble on that subject. 

R. 8. Whiting, manager of the shingle branch, 
was given a good hand at the close of a brief 
talk during which he summarized the results of 
the campaign against antishingle legislation in 
various parts of the country. He had just re- 
turned from a trip to El Paso, Fort Worth, 
Waco and Dallas, Tex.; Omaha, Kansas City 
and Wichita, and had come home by way of 
Fresno, where he spread #he gospel of the wood- 
en shingle during the Hoo-Hoo annual. Mr. 
Whiting states that the dealers in California are 
aroused to the perils threatened by the Burnett 
housing law, and are prepared to act accerding- 
ly when the time comes. 

E. E. Case, of the Case Shingle & Lumber Co., 
Raymond, summarized the results of the work 
of shingle men at the tariff hearings in Wash- 
ington, D. C., which he attended together with 
W. C. MeMaster, of Seattle, and George Berg- 
strom, of Everett. ‘‘It is mighty necessary 
that we have a tariff,’’ remarked Mr. Case; 
‘“but we won’t get it without a fight. The 
opposition is strong and active; and it means a 
lot of work for us if we are to suceeed.’’ 
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IMPROVED DWELLING CONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 26.—In a letter 
to the seven members of the building code com- 
mittee of the Department of Commerce, ap- 
pointed by Secretary Hoover, Dudley F. Holt- 
man, construction engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, calls at- 
tention to the immense importance of the frame 
dwelling, and the fact that in fifty-eight cities 
during the last fiscal year 37,947 frame dwellings 
were built, representing 83 percent of the dwell- 
ing construction in those communities, whose 
combined population is 14,204,000. 

Mr. Holtman presents a strong argument for 
specifications for the improvement of frame 
construction, as well as other types of construe- 
tion. 

In order that members of the committee, who 
will hold a meeting here this week, may be 
fully advised, statistical data on dwelling house 
construction compiled by the national associa- 
tion is transmitted with the letter, the.text of 
whick follows: 


Lumber manufacturers are anxious to contribute 
to any measure which might have a tendency to 
accelerate the happy period when building homes 
will again be the order of the day. Considering 
the probability that some statistical data relating 
to dwelling house construction, which has recently 
been compiled by this association, would not be at 
your hand when you. meet with the building code 
committee of the Department of Commerce, I feel 
it my duty to present this material to you now 
with the thought that it will be of value to you 
in your deliberations and inquiries when you dis- 
cuss dwelling house matters with other members 
of the committee. 


Improve Construction Without Adding to Cost 


The first cost of frame houses probably can not 
be very greatly reduced, for unlike other newer 
types of dwellings, the frame house has come down 
thru the ages and has beer tried and experimented 
with until the modern frame house provides all 
that the American family requires in the way of 
shelter combined with comfort and beauty at a 
minimum cost. But the construction of the frame 
dwelling can be greatly improved without adding 
to the cost so that the home owners will not have 
to spend money on replacement charges. 

The statistics referred to, obtained from authen- 
tic statements in our files over the signatures of 
the building inspectors in fifty-eight cities of the 
country representing a population of 14,204,000 
people. reveal the fact that during the last fiscal 
year 37.947 frame dwellings were constructed in 
these cities and that only 7,674 other dwellings 
were built. In other words, 83 percent of the 
total number of dwellings built in communities 
representing 15 percent of the total population of 
the country were frame dwellings. 


Frame Dwellings Preferred 


Figures obtained from the Department of Labor 
show that there are 288 cities of over 25.000 pop- 
ulation in the United States with a total popula- 
tion of 37,767,000. Reports received by the De- 
partment of Labor from 131 of these 288 cities 
with a total population of 30,704,000 show that 
67,949 dwellings were constructed during 1920, or 
one dwelling for every 452 people. Dividing 37,- 
767.000 by 452, we find that presumably 83,555 
dwellings were built in the 288 cities that have a 
population of 25,000 or over during the last year. 
Assuming that the same proportion that we _ ob- 
tained from an analysis of the data contained in 
our files holds, i. e., that 83 percent of the dwell- 
ings were frame, we find that 69,434 of the total 
number of 83,555 dwellings that were constructed 
were frame dwellings. Assuming further that each 
dwelling constructed will take care of 1.29 families 
(this figure results from an analysis of the De- 
partment of Labor’s figures), we find that 89,578 
families are housed in frame buildings recently 
constructed, while only 18.216 families are pro- 
vided for in other types of dwellings. 

These figures seem to lead to the conclusion 
that the average Amenican citizen, who will in- 
terest himself in home building during the next 
few years, is going to interest himself in the con- 
struction of a frame dwelling. 

Improvements can be made in this type of con- 
struction, and they ought not to be ignored. There 
are innumerable points in dwelling houses that 
must be improved if we are to conserve our na- 
tional financial resources and use those resources 
to provide homes for those who are at present 
homeless. 

The important place that frame construction 
occupies in the erection of dwelling houses can not 
be disputed, if we consider existing conditions as 
revealed by the figures and facts above referred to. 
These figures clearly indicate that unless the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover committee carry speci- 
fications for the improvement of this type of 
construction, most of the prospective home owners 
will not be benefited. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has developed methods of construction that greatly 


improve the frame dwelling which, I believe, are 
worthy of the careful consideration of your com- 
mittee. 

I trust that you will realize that our services are 
offered unselfishly with the idea of doing what we 
are able to make construction where wood is used 
both safe and economical. 


TRADE-MARK PHRASE COPYRIGHTED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 26.—Registration 
in the United States Patent Office of the term, 
‘*Arkansas Soft: Pine,’’ has been secured by 
the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau of Little Rock, 
Ark., under registration certificate No. 146425, 
dated Sept. 6, 1921. Registration of the bu- 
reau’s trade mark symbol, resembling a convex 
letter ‘‘A,’’ was secured in 1916, but at that 
time the trade-mark registration law was such 
that only the symbol and not the descriptive 
term itself could be protected. With the pas- 
sage of the 1920 law, however, permitting the 
registration of descriptive terms, the bureau 
took immediate steps to protect the name of the 
product of its members against infringement. 

The term, ‘‘ Arkansas Soft Pine,’’ was coined 
and adopted by the Arkansas lumber manufac- 
turers composing the present bureau, when in 
1912 they began a program of national adver- 
tising. Since that year the term has been con- 
sistently used by the bureau mills in all of their 
merchandising and by the bureau in its national 
advertising. As a result, Arkansas soft pine to- 
day is recognized in the lumber trade as an in- 
dividual commodity. This position has been 
gained thru nine years of steady and consistent 
trade extension work by the bureau and its mem- 
bers. Those who have been responsible for this 
accomplishment and who have invested suffi- 
cient money in advertising work to bring it 





REVENUE ON FOREST PRODUCTS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 27.—In its sum- 
mary of freight commodity statistics for rail- 
roads having operating revenues of $1,000,000 
or more during the quarter ended June 30, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission states that 
716,976 cars were loaded with forest products on 
originating roads, while the total revenue 
freight carried from the forests aggregated 
1,367,982 cars. The tonnage was 19,746,413 
and 36,858,931, respectively. 

Lumber, timber, box shooks, staves and head- 
ings were loaded in 362,387 cars by originat- 
ing carriers and these products filled a total 
of 894,528 cars; logs, posts, poles and cord- 
wood were loaded in 254,063 cars and filled a 
total of 294,178 cars of revenue freight; ties 
were loaded on 40,873 ears and filled 72,607 
ears of revenue freight. Pulpwood was loaded 
on 39,584 ears and provided 69,311 cars of 
revenue freight. 


HEARINGS ON PORT CHARGES 


Bautimorg, Mp., Sept. 26.—Among those who 
attended the hearing begun at Norfolk, Va., 
last Monday by Examiner Keller, for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, into the matter of 
port charges was Harvey M. Dickson, secretary 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 
There were present at the hearing about one 
hundred and fifty representatives of the United 
States Government and of railroad and steam- 
ship lines, private owners of terminals and 
shippers. The proceedings extended over the 
greater part of the week, and the terminal 
charges at various points were gone into exten- 
sively. Col. Oakes, a Government engineer, 
presented a long report and recommendations, 
but his contentions were attacked and contro- 
verted by other witnesses. He maintained that 
railroads were largely to blame for high charges 
because they made it impossible for private en- 
terprise to compete with them for business; but 
almost at the same time he was obliged to admit 


about have sought and secured governmental 
registration to protect their investment. 

The employment of the term ‘‘ Arkansas Soft 
Pine’’ is, therefore, the exclusive right of the 
Arkansas bureau mills as descriptive of their 
product, and no concern outside that organiza- 
tion may rightfully use the term either in offer- 
ing lumber for sale or in any other way, as for 
example, printing it upon letterheads, invoices 
ete. 

Following are the members of the Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau: Arkansas Land & Lumber 
Co., Malvern, Ark.; Arkansas Lumber Co., War- 
ren, Ark.; Cotton Belt Lumber Co., Bearden, 
Ark.; Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark.; 
Eagle Lumber Co., Eagle Mills, Ark.; Edgar 
Lumber Co., Wesson, Ark.; Fordyce Lumber Co., 
Fordyee, Ark.; Freeman-Smith Lumber Co., 
Millville, Ark.; Gates Lumber Co., Wilmar, 
Ark.; Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Co., Prescott, 
Ark.; Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; 
Stout Lumber Co., Thornton, Ark.; Wisconsin 
Arkansas Lumber Co.. Malvern, Ark. 


~~ - 


FINANCE CORPORATION’S LOANS 


WasHIneTon, D. C., Sept. 26—The War Fi- 
nanee Corporation has announced details re- 
garding the loan of $15,000,000 which it has 
agreed. to make to the Equity Codperative bx- 
change, a codperative corporation with gross 
assets of about $4,000,000, which markets on a 
cooperative basis grain produced by its mem- 
bers in Minnesota and North Dakota, 

The funds will be used by the exchange in 
making advances to its members. After the 
grain is marketed the proceeds will be devoted, 
first toward repayment of the loan, the balance 
being prorated among the farmer-members in 
proportion to the amount of grain supplied by 
them. 

The corporation announces also its approval 
ot loans amounting to $4,150,000 to aid in cot- 
ton export. 








that the present facilities are adequate for ex- 
isting needs, failing to explain what incentive 
there was for privately owned facilities if those 
already available met every requirement. 

The hearings will be continued at Charleston, 
S. C., today; at Savannah Sept. 28; Jackson- 
ville, Sept. 30; Mobile, Oct. 3; New Orleans, 
Oct. 6, and at Galveston on Oct. 10. While these 
hearings are arranged for at South Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, the purpose is to have also the 
conditions at North Atlantie ports brought out. 
Later a general hearing for those interested in 
terminal charges all along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts will be held at Washington. The facts 
elicited will be made the basis of a report and 
recommendations for such action as the situa- 
tion may call for with the idea of bringing 
about uniformity of charges and more stable 
conditions than now exist. 


CASES ASSIGNED FOR HEARING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 26.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned for hearing 
at its offices here Oct. 3 before Examiner Pitt 
Fourth Section Application No. 12,071, filed by 
the Norfolk Southern Railway Co. for itself and 
on behalf of carriers parties to Agent Cottrell’s 
tariff, I. C. C. No. 299, which asks authority 
to establish a rate of 22 cents a hundred pounds 
on barrel headings, keg headings, staves and 
shooks, carload minimum 45,000 pounds, from 
Belhaven, N. C., to Bayonne and Constable 
Hook, N. J., Pennsylvania delivery. This is 
lower than rates contemporaneously maintained 
from intermediate points. 


Docket No. 12,859--The Hixon Lumber Co. 
vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al.—has 
been assigned for hearing at Atchison, Kan., 
Oct. 26, before Examiner Money. The hearing 
will be held in City Hall. 


Oral argument will be heard by the commis- 
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sion Oct. 5 in investigaticn and suspension 
docket No. 1,358—Box Shooks from Georgia, 
North and South Carolina and Virginia points 
to eastern destinations. 


On Oct. 6 oral argument will be heard in Ex 
Varte 80—In the matter of awarding repara- 
tion on a lower basis prior to June 25, 1918, 
than after that date. 


No. 13,009—Thompson Wells Lumber Co. et al. 
vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co.; 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 18, before 
Examiner Bartel. 


No. 13,008&—Norton Lumber Co. et al. vs. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Great Northern Hotel, 
Chicago, Oct. 19, before Examiner Bartel. 


—o——OoOoe 


SUSPENDS BOX SHOOK TARIFF 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 27—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has suspended un- 
til Nov. 7 schedules in Agent Cotrell’s tariff, 
I. C. C. No. 299, canceling commodity rates on 
box shooks from points in Georgia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina and Virginia to eastern 
points and leaving in effect existing rates on 
lumber. 


SASH AND DOOR RATE HEARING ENDED 

The hearing of Docket 6,490, entitled Anson, 
Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. Southern Pacific 
Co. et al., held before Examiner Hoy at the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, which opened 
Wednesday morning, Sept. 21, was concluded 
Monday evening, Sept. 26. A partial synopsis 
of the testimony taken last week appears on 
page 54 of the Sept. 24 issue. Altogether six- 
teen witnesses were heard, including traffie man- 
agers and other executives of sash and door 
manufacturing concerns, both in central terri- 
tory and on the Pacifie coast, and railway 
traffic men. It is not expected that a decision 
in the case will be reached for several months. 


—_——eorrrrrwe 


SAYS HIGH RATES CAUSE IDLENESS 


NEENAH, WIs., Sept. 27.—Alleging that ex- _ 


cessive freight rates are responsible for much 
of the unemployment and are causing annual 
losses of millions of dollars, H. A. Perry, repre- 
senting lumber interests of northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan, has been seeking data which will 
aid him in the fight to secure substantial rate 
reductions. While in this city, Mr. Perry con- 
ferred with heads of several large industrial con- 
cerns. It was stated that the object of his tour 
thru the Northwest is to acquire facts and fig- 
ures which he can place before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington in urg- 
ing that the hearing on freight rate reductions 
be advanced to an early date. 

In his work, Mr. Perry has the backing not 
only of the lumber industry which he represents 
but of other industries wherever his investiga- 
tion leads him. Mr. Perry declared that hun- 
dreds of thousands of feet of timber are lying 
in northern woods because it can not be shipped 
to economie advantage: at the present time. 


PROTESTS INTRASTATE LUMBER RATE 

ORANGE, TEX., Sept. 26.—Traffic Manager 
Shepardson, of the Orange Chamber of Com- 
meree, has filed with the State railroad com- 
mission a protest against the establishment of a 
rate of 10% cents a hundred pounds on lumber 
and articles taking lumber rates in carlots from 
Hicksbaugh, on the East Texas & Gulf railway, 
to Orange. Protestant asks for a rate of 6% 
cents from and to points named, same as was 
established to apply from such point of origin 
to Port Arthur, Beaumont, Sabine and Sabine 
riegg A hearing on the protest is set for 
Oct. 11. 


INCREASES INTRASTATE RATES 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 28.—The Frisco lines 
in Missouri have been permitted to increase 
rates 2 to 3 cents a hundred pounds on lum- 
ber, so that their charges may be on a par 
with other lines in the State. 

The Frisco was slow in filing its schedules 
for the increase authorized in one of the last 
acts of the director general of railroads under 
Federal control, and thus had been deprived of 
the benefits of such increase. 


"tended in many months. 


FIRE DESTROYS STOCK OF VALUABLE WOODS 


New York, Sept. 26.—Lumber valued at 
$300,000 and coal worth $50,000 were consumed 
in a fire that swept the Steinway section of 
Astoria, Long Island City, last week. The lum- 
ber destroyed belonged to the Astoria Lumber 
Co. and was the finest mahogany and other 
kinds of expensive imported woods. More than 
$2,500,000 worth of lumber stored in nearby 
yards was saved only by the hardest work of 
every fire company in Astoria and vicinity. 

A warehouse of the Astoria company and the 
coal pockets of A. M. Ryan were leveled. The 
loss was fully covered by insurance. Mahogany 
veneer and Circassian and other valuable wal- 
nuts furnished the original fuel. The veneer, 
a thirty-second of an inch thick, kiln dried and 
seasoned, burned so rapidly that the fire was one 
of the hottest with which firemen have con- 
The storage shed in 
which the fire started was a frame building, 
occupying a full city block. Alexander S. Wil- 
liams, president of the Astoria company, was 
at a loss to explain the cause of the fire. 


FOUR L FIELD MAN APPOINTED 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 24.—Three months or 
so ago the Bulletin issued by the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen said that it could 
wish its readers no better fortune than that 
each could meet personally Charles O. Olsen, 
who is known as the logging camp blacksmith, 
poet and philosopher. Thru arrangements just 
completed every member of the Loyal Legion 
is to have opportunity to meet him for he is to 
be field man for the organization and will en- 
deavor to create 
closer codperation 
between employer 
and employee in 
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the various 
branches of the 
lumber industry. 

In several issues 
of the Bulletin 
have appeared poems from the pen of Mr. Olsen, 
and as they aroused unusual interest, the fol- 
lowing introduction appeared recently: 


Charlie graduated as a logging camp blacksmith 
after having followed the hammer and anvil in 
every State in the Union. The woods are his 
habitat by choice and he knows them from Maine 
to the Pacific. In his roaming he has not over- 
looked the big cities and he is as much at home 
in New York, New Orleans or St. Louis as in Seat- 
tle or Portland. He is somewhere the other side 
of forty, as full of fun as a kitten and as solemn 
as a sphinx. He has been a boomer all his life, 
starting somewhere in Denmark, with a _ never- 
satisfied itch for the outdoors, the big trees and 
the wild places. From his wanderings and a 
natural keenness of intellect he has accumulated a 
wonderful store of information, knowledge and 
experience. The biggest thing about Charles Olsen 
is his love for his fellow men. It is an obsession 
with him, often blinding him to their faults. The 
next biggest thing is the verse-writing gift for it 
is given to few to have his clear insight into the 
thoughts and ideas of mankind. 








While his muse deals with many subjects, 
and he possesses a wealth of humor too, he 
loves especially to write about the industry 
with which he is so thoroly familiar. Two of his 
best known poems are ‘‘The Song of the Saw’’ 
and ‘‘Logging in the Rain,’’ the former ap- 
pearing for the first time in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. of Aug. 14, 1920. 





FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES IMPROVEMENT 


The monthly bulletin issued by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago under date of Sept. 
30, covering business conditions in the Seventh 
Federal Reserve District, notes some improve- 


ment. in underlying conditions. A noticeable 
step toward normalcy is seen in the readjust- 
ments that have taken place in the labor situa- 
tion. The Landis decision, even tho not as yet 


fully accepted by some of the trades affected, 
is emphasized as an encouraging development 
in the building situation. 

With regard to business conditions during 
August the bulletin says: 


An index of general conditions is obtained from 
the statistics on box and container sales, reported 
to this bank by six representative firms. While 
dollar sales for August were approximately 33 per- 
cent of sales for August last year, they show a 
23 percent increase over July. Cumulative sales 
for the first eight months this year are 38 percent 
of the sales for the corresponding months of last 
year. Material consumed in this industry in Au- 
gust was 40 percent of that in August, 1920. 

Improvement during August in furniture manu- 
facturing in the district is reported by 28 out of 
47 concerns ; two reporting less business, and 17 no 
change. Much of this improvement is due to the 
demand from the East, but some improvement is 
also seen in that from the South. The housing 
shortage is still acute in many places and is ham- 
pering the furniture industry. Seven factories, en- 
gaged in making furniture for business places, 
show operations at an average of about 50 percent 
of capacity: forty house furniture makers show 
operations averaging 75 percent of capacity, six 
of these reporting 100 percent. 

The value of building contracts awarded in Au- 
gust is about $2,000,000 greater than that reported 
in this western district for July, but 23.2 percent 
below that of a year ago; the number of projects 
for which contracts were awarded in August is 27.9 
percent greater than in July, and 34.6 percent 
greater than in August last year. The number of 
contemplated projects in August is 36.2 percent 
greater and their valuation 27.4 percent less than 
those reported for the preceding August. 

Employment increased by 1.4 percent during 
August. This is an estimate based on the reports 
of 237 manufacturing concerns, employing at the 
present time 138,237 men. The payroll per man 
increased during the same period by 4.1 percent. 
due to the fact that more factories are running full 
time. 


IT’S LEDGER CLEANING TIME 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 26—Under date of 
Sept. 23, J. W. McClure, president of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
sent out from his Memphis office a personal let- 
ter to each member of that association, which 
carries with it a message of optimism to the 
entire trade. Mr. McClure’s letter, headed 
‘¢It’s Ledger Cleaning Time,’’ is as follows: 


Ledger cleaning, like house cleaning, should be 
done every so often. Now is one of the times. 

Business has suffered a storm such as it has 
seldom experienced. The clouds are breaking— 
the sun is shining thru. Are you getting ready for 
the coming period of prosperity? The first thing to 
do is to clean up your ledger. That is where your 
association can do good work. 


Has the storm left any wreckage on your ledger? 
The association will help you to salvage the debris. 
Are there some weak ones or slow ones drifting 
toward the rocks? Let the association save your 
interest in the cargo before it is too late. Do you 
really know how the names in your ledger have 
pulled thru? Perhaps some of the smaller ones 
are safe and strong, while some of the big ones 
may have had poor pilots. New and uptodate re- 
ports from the association will tell the true story. 
Clean up your ledger now and prepare for the com- 
ing of 1922, which promises to bring fair weather 
and good business. 

But this is only one-half of my story. If the 
association can do so much for you, it can do as 
much for your neighbor who has been thinking of 
coming into the association when times get better. 
And it could do more for both of you with the in- 
creased strength which the new members will 
bring. Impress upon your lumberman friend that 
this is “ledger cleaning time” and that the associa- 
tion is the best in the ledger cleaning business. 


Our membership committee is planning an exten- 
sive membership campaign for Oct. 1. We now 
have more than five hundred members, and you will 
be counted on to do your part by obtaining at least 
one new member, which you can do if you explain 
to your friends the accomplishments of our direct 
privileges—the bureau of information, legal and 
collection department and transportation bureau. 
Let us maintain our high standard of membership 
and bring in only desirables. If your city or mar- 
ket is enrolled for 100 percent, go outside for your 
member—but get him, for his good and yours. Ask 
the secretary to help you and let’s all pull together 
for the association when F. L. Brown, Chicago, 
chairman of the membership committee, fires the 
gun on Oct. 1. 
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5-6—American Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Annual. 
5-7—National Association of Box Manufactur- 
ers, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Semiannual. 

t. 6—Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Golf Association, 
Western Hills Country Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Annual, 

12-14—National Implement & Vehicle o- 
ction. Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annua 

15—Alexandria District Lumbermen’s 
change, Lumbermen’s Club . Rooms, 
Orleans, La. Monthly. 

. 18—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion “Standardization Conference,’’ Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 18-20—Appalachian Logging Congress, 
ragut Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn. Annual. 
Oct. 19—Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club, 
Huntingdon Valley Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Annual, 

Oct. 19-21—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Oct. _20-21—Northern Logging Congress, Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
26-29—Pacific Logging Congress, 

cisco, Calif. Annual 

Nov. 9-11—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Semiannual. 

Nov. 10—Empire State Forest Products Association, 

Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. Annual. 

17—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Moberly, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. _11-12—Canadian Lumbermen’s 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Jan. 17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan, 18-19—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Annual. 

2-3—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

ciation, Durant Hotel, Flint, Mich. 


wx. 
New 


Far- 


Oct. San Fran- 


Nov. 


Association, 
Annual. 


Feb, Asso- 


Annual. 


INDIANA RETAILERS SET DATE 
Crown Pornt, Inp., Sept. 27.—Secretary 
C. D. Root, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Indiana, this city, announces that 
the annual convention of the association will be 
held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, on 
Jan. 18 and 19, 1922. 


COOPERS TO BOOST BARREL USE 

St. Louts, Mo., Sept. 26-—‘‘Put the Barrel 
Where it Belongs,’’ is to be the slogan at the 
semiannual convention of the Associated Cooper- 
age Industries of America, which is to be held 
at Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, Nov. 9-11. 
Arrangements now are being made by Secretary- 
manager V. W. Krafft for a one and a half 
round trip fare on the certificate plan, based 
on the validation of a minimum of 350 certifi- 
cates, 


APPALACHIAN CONGRESS PLANS 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Sept. 26.—From present 
plans and indications, the fall meeting of the 
Appalachian Logging Congress, to be held here, 
Oct. 18, 19 and 20, will surpass the notable 
spring session held in Cincinuati. 

H. Tucker, of Andrews Manufacturing 
Co., Andrews, N. C., who is an expert accountant 
with several years’ experience in the lumber 
industry, will make an address on ‘‘Costs and 
How to Keep Them.’’ President F. G. 
Norcross will address those assembled on the 
subject of ‘‘Sawing of the Log.’’ This ad- 
dress will be illustrated with diagrams. George 
L. Wood, of the R. E. Wood Lumber Co., will 
speak on ‘‘ Reforestation from a Lumberman’s 
Viewpoint.’’ He will also dwell upon conserva- 
tion methods as seen by a practical lumberman. 
J. F. MeGiffert, vice president of the Clyde Iron 
Works, will give an historical address on the 
development of logging machinery. Andrew 
Gennett, of the Gennett Lumber Co., Asheville, 
N. C., will make an address on ‘‘ Compensation 
Insurance. ’’ 

Col. W. B. Greeley, chief forester of the 
United States, has codperated with officers of 
the congress in having both E. H. Frothingham 
and Capt. I. F. Eldredge attend this meeting, 
the former to explain the methods of the 
forestry department in its experiment to de- 
velop the minimum requirements to keep cut- 
over lands productive, while the latter will out- 
line the policies of the forestry department. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of the pro- 
gram, and acceptanees are yet to be received 


from two other speakers, who are thoroly versed 
in their lines of endeavor. With the acceptances 
of these two, the program of fixed subjects will 
be closed. The balance of the business sessions 
to be devoted to round table discussions of sub- 
jects that are of vital importance to the logger 
and lumberman, and to the election of officers. 

Robert M. Carrier, president of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, will be 
in attendance at this meeting, and a message 
from him to those assembled will be of much 
interest. 

While the entertainment of those present will 
be in the hands of Lewis Doster, chairman of 
the entertainment committee, assisted by his 
associates, E. M. Vestal, E. W. Meeker, W. H. 
Hopkins and D. F. Baker, this committee is 
receiving the codperation of a special committee 
appointed by J. M. Logan, president of the 
Knoxville Lumbermen’s Club, composed of C. F. 
Maples, chairman, E. -M. Vestal and H. C. 
Kopcke. Past President C. L. Babeock has con- 
ferred with these committees and local people 
and a warm welcome awaits those who attend. 
Everything will be done to make their visit to 
this meeting and to Knoxville both pleasant and 
profitable. 


SHOULD ENACT RAIL FUNDING BILL 


New York, Sept. 27.—The committee on 
legislation of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is again at work in an 
effort to secure the passage of the Winslow- 
Townsend bill thru the Senate, and in a bulletin 
to members states that the association, codperat- 
ing with others, assisted in putting this bill 
thru the House before recess. While it has 
been stated that the administration may find 
some method of funding railroad claims without 
awaiting Senate action, and altho informed from 
very reliable sources that the War Finance 
Corporation in a most business-like manner has 
sought to do what it could in the last thirty days 
in spite of the delay in Congress, much more can 
be accomplished with the refunding bill enacted 
into law. The association expressed the opinion 
that when this bill is enacted into law, it will 
enable prompt payment of past due railroad ac- 
counts and assist in paving the way for purchase 
of new supplies. 


A LIVE BUNCH OF WHOLESALERS 

New York, Sept. 26.—L. R. Putman, direct- 
ing-manager of the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, was the guest of honor at the New 
York Athletic Club last Monday night of fifty 
New York wholesalers. J. H. Burton, president 
of the association, presided at the dinner and 
introduced Mr, Putman, outlining in a forceful 
manner the great amount of work that has been 
accomplished by the association in its eighteen 
months of existence. 

Mr. Burton spoke at length on the great prob- 
lem of trade extension; gave his views on arbi- 
tration and emphasized the great importance of 
bringing to the attention of the retailer and 
the manufacturer the functions of’ the whole- 
saler. 

Mr. Putman analyzed conditions as he had 
found them in a recent trip thru the South. 
He spoke in most optimistic terms of the out- 
look for business generally and assured his 
hearers that there is plenty of business in the 
market now for the ‘‘go-between.’’ He de- 
clared compulsory arbitration had been tested 
thoroly by the association and had worked satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. Putman asked for suggestions from the 
big coterie of leading New York wholesalers 
present and he found them right on the job. 
A. E. Lane, George Stevens and others expressed 
their views in unmistakable terms and the dis- 
cussion that ensued was declared afterward to 
have been most beneficial to all present. Mr. 
Lane and Mr. Stevens expressed their ideas on 
what an association can do to forward the best 
interests of its membership. 


H. B. Coho, seeretary of the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association, said his problems were 
entirely different from those encountered by Mr. 
Putman and largely of a local character. He 
considered associations an economic necessity. 
In conclusion he expressed high appreciation of 
the work being done by Mr. Putman. 


~ 


PLAN SIZE STANDARDIZATION 


New Haven, Conn., Sept. 26.—The Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Connecticut is prepar- 


-ing to send a committee to Chicago, when the 


conference of manufacturers, distributers and 
consumers of lumber, called by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is held at 
the Congress Hotel Oct. 18. 

President William J. Riley, of the Connecti- 
cut association, has called a special meeting of 
the board of directors for Oct. 6, when the 
question of standardization of sizes will be gone 
over thoroly and some definite action with ref- 
erence to the Chicago gathering taken. It is 
more than likely, however, that the Connecticut 
people will send a personal delegation. 

It will be recalled that James Cray, secretary 
of the Connecticut association, was one of the 
first to take up the issue of standardizing lum- 
ber sizes and in this connection he sent personal 
inquiries to every State organization in the 
country. He also took up the issue with Secre- 
tary Hoover, who promised to have an assistant 
go thoroly into the matter. 

Mr. Cray has felt that the matter would ad- 
just itself satisfactorily in time and he takes 
the Chicago meeting as an indication that he 
summarized the situation correctly. Mr. Cray 


likely will be a member of the Connecticut com- 
if one is sent. 


mittee, 


PHILIPPINE PRODUCERS ORGANIZE 


Mania, P. I., Aug. 26.—Lumber interests of 
the Philippine Islands have at last come to 
a realization of the necessity for organization 
if they are to become a real factor in world 
lumber markets, for the Philippine Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has just been 
organized with headquarters here. Its member- 
ship already embraces a majority of the leading 
concerns in the Philippine industry. Forma- 
tion of such an association has been urged for 
many months by the government bureau of 
forestry. Its need had been demonstrated in 
the fact that repeatedly within recent months 
Filipino lumber concerns had been obliged to 
turn down orders from railroads in the States, 
China and India, because the orders were so 
large that no individual concern would handle 
them. 

Purposes of the Association 


The purposes of the association, as set easel in 
its constitution and bylaws, are: 


To establish rules governing the grading of 
lumber, which rules shall be uniform thruout 
the Philippines. 

To secure legislation and rulings in the inter- 
ests of the lumber industry. 

To further the conservation of the great timber 
resources of the Philippines. 

To perform anything that may be right and 
proper to advance the interests of the Philippine 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in general. 


‘<The lumber industry is one of the biggest 
in the Islands,’’ said Jose San Pedro, one of 
the leaders in "the new movement. ‘‘It is one 
of the greatest and most immediate sources of 
wealth, and is deserving of as much assistance 
from the government as any other industry 
here. ’’ 

That the new association will have the full 
support of the government was the pledge given 
by G. T. Fischer, director of the bureau of 
Sandie. Said Mr. Fischer: 

The great demand for high quality timber 
suitable for railroad ties in the United States, 
India, China and other countries can be prop- 
erly met only by means of an organization which 
can export on a large scale. At present, orders 


for ties of the ‘‘apitong’’ class are too large for 
individual firms to fill. 
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Philippine railroad ties made of ‘‘apitong’’ will 
last for twelve years and are’as good as those 
made of white oak, fir or Oregon pine. * Recently 
a representative of the Chinese railways was 
trying to buy P1,300,000 worth of Philippine ties, 
but the lumbermen here were unable to handle 
the order because of the unorganized state of the 
industry. 

Director Vargas, of the bureau of commerce 
and industry, told the lumbermen of another in- 
quiry for 1,000,000 ties which had been received 
trom India, but the mattér was dropped be- 
cause no one firm could fill the order. 

As a direct result of the formation of the 
association, a movement is already on foot to 
induce the bureau of education to construct 
school houses thruout the Islands of native lum- 
ber instead of using imported cement, in order 
to create local market. A resolution to this 
effect has been adopted by the association and 
will be presented to the director of the bureau 
of education. 

Directors elected by the association are: 
W. P. Clarke, Chairman F. C. Cadwallader, N. 
Gude, Jose San Pedro, W. W. Harris, Antonio 
R. Gopuco, and G. E. Carpender. Mr, Carpender 
was chosen secretary-treasurer. Membership in 
the association is of two classes, active and as- 
sociate. Active members must pay an initiation 
fee of P50 and P40 annually. Fees for as- 
sociate members, who are denied the voting 
privilege, are: Initiation, P25, and P20 an- 
nually. 


DISCUSS CUBAN EXPORT SITUATION 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 26.—A directors’ 
meeting of the Southern Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation was held here Friday in the board 
room of the American Pitchpine Export Co., 
the assembly having been called to take up a 
number of matters relating to the lumber and 
financial situations in Cuba. Those present 
were E. R. duMont, of the Standard Export 
Lumber Co., of New Orleans, president of the 
association; L, L. Chipman, of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex., vice president; 
('. E. Dobson, managing director of the asso- 
ciation, together with Lucas E. Moore, of the 
Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., New Orleans; W. 
N. Hunter, of Hunter, Benn & Co., Mobile; 
F. W. Pettibone, of the Edward Hines Yellow 
Pine Trustees, Poplarville, Miss.; 8. B. Denton, 
represented by proxy in the hands of his part- 
ner Philip Shore, representing the Denton- 
Shore Lumber Co., of Tampa. Mr. Shore also is 
of the Tampa International Steamship Co. Addi- 
tionally there was present, on invitation of the 
directors, C. W. Hempstead, of the C. W. Hemp- 
stead Lumber Co., of Mobile, who as chairman 
of two of the most important Cuban commit- 
tees of the association was in possession of 
valuable facts regarding the Cuban matters to 
he diseussed. 

The first action of the board was to receive 
a resolution addressed to the exporters’ asso- 
ciation by a special meeting of lumber exporters 
held in Mobile last week. The board after 
hearing the resolution appointed a special com- 
mittee to look into certain of its suggestions 
and to report later. There then followed a long 
and thoro discussion of conditions in Cuba in 
relation to the lumber export business and in 
the end the following resolution was adopted: 

Wuereas, Business in the island of Cuba, our 
ward. and our customer in 1920 for goods to the 


value of over five hundred millions of dollars, is 
in a condition of financial distress, and 

WHERBPAS, We are desirous of seeing this condi- 
tion alleviated for the benefit of all concerned, and 

WHEREAS, We have information from reliable 
and intelligent American observers in the island 
that a state of distrust and of frozen credit is 
partly responsible for the continuance of the de- 
plorable situation; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States, the presiding efficer of each House of Con- 
gress and the senators from the Gulf States be 
furnished with copies of this resolution ; and be it 

Resolved, That other business organizations be 
requested to consider the matter with a view to 
adopting similar resolutions. 

It is the expressed purpose of the directorate 
of the lumber exporting association to do all in 
its power to carry out the spirit of the above 
resolution and to induce all other American 
interests to take an interest and to codperate 
in restoring the financial position of a land 
that in 1920 stood fourth among customers of 
the United States and that in the lumber busi- 
ness held a still higher position. 


CANADIAN WHOLESALERS’ ACTIVITIES 


TORONTO, ONT., Sept. 26—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Ine.) resumed 
its meetings on Sept. 23 at the Albany Club, 
Toronto, with A. E. Eckardt in the chair. A 
request from the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association (Ine.) for a list of mem- 
bers of the wholesalers’ organization on motion 
was unanimously honored. In connection with 
this matter, A. C. Manbert suggested that this 
request by the retailers was an event which 
called for something more than a formal motion. 
He believed it provided occasion for develéping 
good will between members of both organiza- 
tions in a very definite manner. 


R. J. Hutchinson, of the Muskoka Wood 
Manufacturing Co., Huntsville, Ont., introduced 
a discussion upon the changes that have been 
made in recent years in the special freight tariff 
covering stop-over in transit arrangements on 
lumber. He suggested that the railway com- 
panies should be asked to make the following 
changes: 

Allow at least six months for stop-over in 
transit in Canada; allow lumber that has been 
dressed in transit to go thru to the western 
Provinces; make weight deductions on all opera- 
tions such as kiln drying, resawing, dressing 
ete., not to exceed 10 percent. 


These matters were very thoroly discussed 
by A. E, Clark, chairman of the committee on 
transportation, who reported having had several 
interviews with representatives of the railroads. 
Mr. Clark thought there was a likelihood that 
several important changes along the lines sug- 
gested could be secured. It was finally decided 
that Mr. Hutchinson should submit all his points 
to the transportation committee which will carry 
the negotiations further. 


M. S. Shiels, of R. G. Dun & Co., Toronto, 
delivered an excellent address upon ‘‘ Credit 
and Business’’ dealing with the various factors 
which influence a mereantile agency in deciding 
upon a credit rating. Mr. Shiels also spoke of 
present trade conditions, stating that during the 
last three weeks he had noted a definite and 
widespread movement toward improvement. 

Short addresses were also delivered by Chester 
Belton, London, Ont., and by G. B. Van 
Blaricom. 


SCUTHWESTERN ONTARIANS CONVENE 


CHATHAM, ONT., Sept. 26.—The Southwestern 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held an 
interesting meeting here last Wednesday. Dur- 
ing the forenoon, while waiting for the arrival 
of some of the visiting members, those in at- 
tendance devoted their time to a discussion of 
trade conditions. The afternoon meeting was 
devoted to a discussion of matters relating 
chiefly to trade ethics. 

A proposal for preparing and furnishing to 
members a book of plans was thoroly discussed. 
It was finally decided that every member of the 
association should be requested to send in to 
the seeretary one or two plans which might be 
specially suitable for his district. It is believed 
that in this manner it will be possible to gather 
together a suitable set of house plans, which 
will then be submitted to a special committee 
for selection and publication. It is also pro- 
posed to accompany the plans with bills of 
the material. 

During the discussion upon trade conditions, 
several of the members reported difficulties they 
had experienced in connection with purchases 
made from irresponsible lumber brokers and it 
was suggested that dealers would be well ad- 
vised to confine their trade as largely as possible 
to responsible wholesale firms, such as those 
belonging to the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association (Ine.). A motion was carried in- 
structing the secretary to ask the Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association for a list of its 
members to be furnished to every member of 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
It was also suggested that the interests of the 
wholesale and the retail lumber trade might be 
mutually advanced by holding an occasional 
conference for the purpose of discussing trade 
conditions. 

The next meeting will be held some time 
before Nov. 20 either at St. Thomas or London. 


Oak Flooring Helps 
for Retailers 


The retail lumberman is often asked a multi- 
tude of questions regarding oak flooring—how 
it should be laid and how it should be finished, 
and all the rest. Invari- 
ably women are the 
keenest for hardwood 
floors and want to know 
all there is to know 
about them. Further- 
more, these buyers are 
fully posted upon the 
advantages of rugs and 
carpets and consequent- 
ly the retail lumberman 
must be prepared to 
give all the necessary 
information at once and, 
of course, it is always 
desirable to be able to 
give this information in 
a form in which it may 
be taken home. To help 
retailers the Oak Fioor- 
ing Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation have prepared 
the sales helps shown 
opposite—an attractive booklet entitled 


“Oak Flooring—How and Where to Use It” 


These booklets are placed in a convenient hanger 
which may be seen in the accompanying illustration 
and are supplied by us, in any quantity desired, te 
retail lumber dealers free of charge. 

Go after flooring business in the right way and 
results are practically guaranteed. 

When in need of Oak, Maple, Beech or Birch floor- 
ing, send your orders to our Chicago warehouse. 


“HARDW@D-FLODRING’O2. & 
E BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER. 
3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 


























EAST COAST 
Lumber Storage 


— just what Rail and Cargo 
Shippers need who would 


"4 
serve the Eastern trade. g yy 


I You Ship Transits 
You Ship on Consignment 


avail yourself of our facilities at Hulst Street, Long Island 
City, N. Y. From our storage shed and yards we'll give you 
maximum service, obtain the best market prices, at mini- 
mum cost. Get full particulars today. 


BLAIR ComPany 
t Grand Central Terminal, 


NEW YORK CITY 
“ Stock Lists Solicited” 











YELLOW 
PINE 


@ 
Timbers 
Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, Missi 








We manufacture 17 
different kinds of 


2. 


Hard and Soft Wood Lumber 


- Ask for quotations. 


‘ 
Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich, 
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Somewhere . 


between 


N. Y. 
Chicago 


There are some buyers who prefer Poplar 
to any other wood. If you will help us 
locate them we can both profit. 


Attractive prices to 
carload buyers of 
Siding, Mouldings, 
Dimension Stock. 


Star Wood Products Co. 
ca LOUISVILLE, KY. me. 


a NY 
A name that should be 
on your inquiry list for 


Hardwood Lumber 


The American 
Column & Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 

Soft Yellow. Poplar Chestnut Butternut 

Plain White’Oak — Walnut 

Plain Red Oa Cher: Sycamore 

Quart’d White Oak maple, Beech Black Gum 

White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 

and Plank Birch Ash, Hemlock 
\e SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 
\ Z 













A Brand to 


Tie to— 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in wg? cars and car- 
on or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
es and Posts, 
lanufacturers of and dealers 
ing, Pas Tsned eT Bake nee 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich.  & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 













- VENEERS 


AND 


PANELS 


Birch 
Oak 


Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 





British Columbia Forestry Convention 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 24.—The necessity 
for an aggressive program of fire prevention 
and of reforestation was the keynote of prac- 
tically every address delivered before the British 
Columbia forestry convention, held at the Hotel 
Vancouver, .on Sept. 19. The address of wel- 
come was given by Mayor Gale, followed by a 
number of interesting speeches on the timber 
industry. C. E. E. Ussher, president of the 
Canadian Forestry Association, under whose 
auspices the convention was held, was in the 
chair. 


A large number of the men of the British 
Columbia forest service, as well as local timber- 
men, were in attendance at the convention. 

‘¢The exaggeration by the general public of 
the extent of the timber resources of the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia and the rate of annual 
growth will dampen public enthusiasm for what 
is now conceded to be of prime importance to 
the future welfare of the lumbering industry 
and the Province at large—the application by 
the provincial government of practical methods 
of reforestation,’’ said P. L. Lyford, of Clark 
& Lyford, well known forest engineers of Van- 
couver, in an address. ‘‘Where the common 
impression exists that the annual cutting falls 


‘short of annual regrowth, schemes for forest 


perpetuation are unlikely to attract much con- 
cern,’’ he added. 


Mr. Lyford proceeded to show that while an- 
nual growth in British Columbia timber land 
would be from five million to seven million feet 
a year, this increment depended on complete 
protection of the young growth from fire, a con- 
dition that at present did not exist. 


Further he declared that while the Province 
probably contained 350,000,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber, there was not more than about 100,000,000,- 
000 feet of the kind and quality and availability 
of the timber being logged today and which will 
be logged in the next decade. 

‘<The Pacific coast has hardly entered its 
career as a great timber and lumbering region,’’ 
he said, ‘f‘and British Columbia will in the 
course of the next ten or fifteen years be called 
upon to develop her timber resources to a de- 
gree scarcely appreciated by most of us,’’ he 
concluded. 

The need for persistent development of new 
markets was emphasized by R. D. Prettie, super- 
intendent of forestry for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, as well as the necessity for conser- 
vation and avoidance of waste in lumbering. 

“‘The Outlook of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry in Canada’’ was the subject of two 
papers. A. E. McMaster, secretary of the 
Whalen Pulp & Paper Mills, Vancouver, read 
both, the first one dealing with the situation in 
eastern Canada having been prepared by A. L. 
Dawe, secretary of the Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Association. 

In both papers the need of a more reasonable 
use of the timber resources of the country and 
the adequate provision of methods of replace- 
ment were stressed. The industrial status of 
Canada, declared Mr. Dawe in his paper, de- 
pends in part and in the future will be directly 
dependent upon the success or failure of the 
timber industry, which is Canada’s natural and 
greatest industry. Proper methods of handling 
timber and of replacement were urged, the 
writer declaring that it would mean the ultimate 
saving of costs in the pulp and paper industry. 

In dealing with the pulp and paper situation 
in British Columbia, Mr. McMaster declared 
that this Province had barely entered upon its 
career as a great timber producing country. He 
emphasized the need of research work, and de- 
plored the lack of technical data on timber sub- 
jects in British Columbia. 

Lumber Export and Forest Problems 


H. R. MaeMillan, of H. R. MacMillan Ex- 
port Co., Vancouver, dealt with the topic of 
‘‘Lumber Export in Relation to Forest Prob- 
lems.’’ He. declared that the timber industry 
in British Columbia was basic, and that the 
resources of the Province were being used up 
very rapidly, while very little attention was be- 


ing paid to the necessity of reproduction. Said 
he: 

We must force upon our governments the neces- 
sity of a square deal to our forests. The policies 
of the governments in regard to forest fire preven- 
tion, and more especially to the problems of con- 
servation and reforestation are not aggressive. Im- 
migration, railways and the problem of remaining 
in office engage their attention, while the greatest 
resources of the country are being rapidly con- 
sumed, or at least deteriorating in quality to such 
an extent that there is grave danger for the 
future. 

John Coburn, lumber manufacturer, of Nanai- 
mo, B. C., declared that there were five reasons 
for the depletion of forest resources in British 
Columbia. Three of these can be controlled— 
the annual cut, the depletion by fire, and the 
depletion by disease. In regard to the latter 
he recommended a more adequate forest service 
policy. The other two causes of depletion are 
the natural maturity of the timber and the loss 
by storms. 

Speaking on the subject ‘‘ Industry Organiza- 
tion,’’ at the afternoon session, W. B. W. Arm- 
strong, secretary of the British Columbia Log- 
gers’ Association, advocated more codperative 
associations. He declared that there were a 
number of benefits to be derived from asso- 
ciations that promoted ‘‘codperation among em- 
ployers.’’ The standard of efficiency could be 
raised thru the study of the most modern and 
most effective methods of business; the waste, 
not only of resources but of man power, could 
be lessened; prices could be stabilized, and 
by a joint study of conditions of demand and 
production the general welfare of the timber 
industry could be cared for. He declared him- 
self in favor of an association that was not 
built for the purpose of regulating prices and 
profit, but chiefly for the study of conditions 
in the industry and the securing of full and 
accurate information about demand, production 
and sales of timber in all forms. 


Motor Truck and Tractor Logging 


An interesting ‘‘movie’’ film showing the 
methods of the Deep Cove Lumber Co. in log- 
ging by motor truck was then shown to the 
delegates after which F. 8S. Buck, manager of the 
company, explained how the methods were put 
into operation. His company, he said, was log- 
ging off a tract of land that was formerly con- 
sidered impossible on account of the rise of 
nearly 3,000 feet in the short distance of about 
three miles. A roadway of heavy planks was’ 
built over this 3-mile haul, the grade of the 
roadbed being kept as near to 15 percent as 
possible. The road was built with planking cut 
at the mill, and over this the motor trucks haul 
the timber. Each truck can haul from 3,000 to 
5,000 feet per load. The logs are not loaded 
on the truck but are dragged with heavy chains. 
This novel method of logging was recommended 
by Mr. Buck, who answered all questions re- 
garding it. The moving pictures of the actual 
operations greatly assisted the speaker in his 
address. 

The use of the tractor in logging was also 
clearly explained by means of moving pictures. 
A 10-ton tractor in operation in different camps 
and its work interested the delegates. The use 
of smaller tractors for hauling was also shown. 
Apparently this method is proving very success- 
ful, for the 10-ton logger is capable of hauling 
9,000 feet a load, and does its own swamping 
when going into the bush to get its logs. The 
quickness of these machines in turning and back- 
ing, as shown in the film, is remarkable. 


‘*Problems of the Shingle Industry’’ 


Fred Lamar, manager of the Shingle Agency 
of British Columbia, spoke on, ‘‘ Problems of 
the Shingle Industry.’’ He dealt at length 
with ‘‘the attacks being levied against the red 
cedar shingle industry.’’ Manufacturers of 
competing roofing materials were responsible 
for the attacks, said Mr. Lamar, who proceeded 
to cite statistics showing that their criticisms 
of red cedar shingles from the fire hazard stand- 
point were without foundation. Efforts had 
been made in California, he said, to have the 
use of shingles forbidden by law. The attack 
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was being continued in other States and even 
in Canada. Mr. Lamar urged British Columbia 
lumbermen to fight this insidious lobby, which, 
he said, was backed by big money, or the $25,- 
000,000 shingle industry of British Columbia 
employing 2,500 men would become worthless. 
H. R. MacMillan presented a series of inter- 
esting statistics dealing with the exports of 
timber from British Columbia during the last 
nine years. He showed that the markets of 
China and Japan could be expected to increase 
rapidly during the next few years, while from 
the market in Great Britain and other European 
countries a corresponding increase could not be 
expected. He urged greater codperation be- 
tween the members of the British Empire. He 


produced statistics to show that the British Em- 
pire bought only 40 percent of its total in 
Douglas fir from British Columbia, while the 
United States dependencies bought all but 3 
percent of their purchases in the United States. 

The influence of the export trade in the pay- 
ment of Canada’s war debt was also empha- 
sized in this connection, the speaker, urging the 
development of Canada’s export timber trade in 
those countries where the indebtedness lies. He 
also reminded the delegatesthat a steady increase 
in exports in timber must be accompanied by 
a permanent replacement and _ conservation 
scheme if the forests of British Columbia were 
to last as have the forests of Sweden and Nor- 
way. 





Association of Wood 


The Association of Wood Using Industries 
held its first annual meeting last Monday, Sept. 
26, in the offices of the secretary, William B. 
Baker, in the Monadnock Block, Chicago. Re- 
ports of the officers and chairmen of the com- 
mittees showed that the association during its 
initial year has grown into an organization com- 
prising eighteen different units, representing 
that many lines of industry utilizing forest 
products, and representing in all over 6,000 in- 
dividual manufacturers. 


E. E. Parsonage, of Moline, Ill, president 
of the organization, in his annual address spoke 
as follows regarding the work accomplished 
during the last year: 

A year ago there was initiated the movement 
that had for its primary object the ambition to 
serve the crying needs of the wood using industries 
of the country. The initiators hoped to not only 
bring together the common problems of the various 
phases of the wood using industries, but also to 
act as a common center aiding and abetting a more 
clear and full understanding between the wood 
producer and the wood user. There was_ the 
thought in their minds that in the final analysis 
the abuses and the wasteful methods of both the 
sawmill and the wood using factories were largely 
due to a lack of understanding between these two 
factors in industry, and the proper education and 
closer personal contact would mean for the future 
not only standardization of activities, but would 
also mean much in the way of conserving the rap- 
idly disappearing sources of wood supply. 

We have come thru the last year, a period of 
readjustment, that has been paralyzing in its 
effect and unheard of in the history of the world’s 
business. ¢ Yet, with all handicaps we should feel 
proud that the storms have been weathered and 
that the Association of Wood Using Industries has 
justified its existence by starting various activities 
that I hope in the future will serve as a basis for 
not only a National reforestation policy, but also 
legislation and a plan of codéperation between the 
producer and the consumer of wood products that 
we can point to with pride in the years to come. 


Cotperate With Hardwood Lumber Associations 


Your executives have held several conferences 
during the year with representatives of the various 
hardwood lumber associations. A definite move 
has been initiated, working toward closer codpera- 
tion and a greater utilization of forest products. 
The lumber people are receptive and willing to 
meet the wood using industries half way along 
lines of standardization and wider use of dimension 
stock. I would recommend that either the chair- 
man of one of our committees, or a standing com- 
mittee, be appointed, whose specific purpose would 
be to codperate directly with standardization com- 
mittees of the hardwood lumber associations. 

Thru the specific efforts of W. A. Babbitt, the 
handle manufacturers of the United States have 
simplified and standardized their wood stock re- 
quirements. These standardized sizes were ac- 
cepted at the annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association last June. Here- 
after any sawmill operator can logically cut specific 
squares, lengths or multiples thereof and be sure 
of a market. The market of the handle manu- 
facturers is thus tremendously widened and their 
stock will not have to be cut to order with the 
consequent penalty in price. The extended market 
thus brought about will aid materially in the con- 
servation of some of the waste products of the 
hardwood mills. . 


Conducting Study of Dimension Stock Uses 


Very largely thru the efforts of your executives 
there has been initiated at the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., a new bureau having 
to do entirely with the education of the wood 
producer and the wood user along dimension stock 
lines. Col. Greeley, head of the United States 
Forest Service, and the officials of the Forest 
Products Laboratory are now highly appreciative 
of the benefits to be derived from the wide use 
of dimension stock, and also the conservation of 
our remaining forests vitally effected by such 
wider use of dimension stock. It has been our 
nim te so advise and help in the formation otf 
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this bureau that the widest and most practical 
benefits be available to the industries at the earliest 
possible moment. The Forest Products Laboratory, 
a governmental institution, can logically carry on 
dimension stock educational work without fear of 
bias or prejudice as to the interest of the wood 
producer or wood user. 

Your executive board was largely instrumental 
in securing a substantial increase in the appropria- 
tion for the current year for the Forest Products 
Laboratory’s activities. I feel that this organiza- 
tion has justified its existence by this constructive 
effort alone. 

I recommend that a wider and more thoro knowl- 
edge of the possibilities for service to individual 
industries by the Forest Products Laboratory be 
spread among the factory units in all the wood 
using industries. Helpful and constructive infor- 
mation can be obtained by any factory who wishes 
specific help in its problems. 

Working for Passage of Snell Bill 

Your officials have spent considerable time dur- 
ing several trips to Washington in an effort to 
aid the passage of the socalled Snell bill, which 
if made into law will form a logical basis for our 
future reforestation policy. Your executive com- 
mittee has also been in conference with the officials 
of the Department of Commerce, and thru the 
able and strenuous action of your secretary, Wil- 
liam B. Baker, has been established a contact 
direct with the Secretary of Commerce, to the 
end that the wood using industries should be recog- 
nized as one of the essential and basic industries 
of the country and able to furnish barometer 
reports by such direct representation. 

This association has a direct membership, as an 
association, in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and as one of the National coun- 
cilors, we are privileged to keep in touch with 
the widest activities of the chamber. While most 
of our’ member associations have a contact with 
the National chamber of commerce, I think in the 
future a vast amount of information might well 
be passed out as reflecting the viewpoint of the 
= of Commerce from the widest possible 
vision. 


The committee on standardization and re- 
search presented a report which showed that 
while business conditions have rendered it very 
difficult to canvass many of the industries and 
secure an adequate idea as to their normal re- 
quirements of wood stock, considerable progress 
has been made and exhibits will be completed in 
the near future. The Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., is in codperation with the 
association of Wood Using Industries making 
a survey on dimension stock uses, and this sur- 
vey was reported to be making splendid head- 
way. Out of the mass of data which is being 
accumulated a picture will ultimately emerge 
which will visualize both to the producer and 
user of dimension stock the advantages of a real 
study of conditions surrounding the consump- 
tion of wood stock. 

Acting upon the reports submitted by the 
nominating committee, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—E. E. Parsonage, Moline, III. 
oa president—Hugh P. Baker, New York 

ity. 

Treasurer—F, A. Vogel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Secretary—William B. Baker, Chicago, III. 

Executive committee—The officers, and W. 
A. Babbitt, South Bend, Ind.; John Foley, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and W. Harry Davis, Chicago, Ill. 





EXPLORATIONS by the United ‘States Geo- 
logical Survey show enormous coal resources in 
the Nenana district, Alaska. The total is placed 
at 10,000,000,000 tons. The coal is of rather 
low grade, commonly known as lignite. 
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Contains the average 
tare weight by series of 


Tare over 2,500,000 freight 
@ cars as owned by 
Weights United States and 


Canadian carriers. 
Only publication to check correct tare weights. 
Is published in book form and will be supple- 
mented from time to time as additional Railway 
equipment is built. , 
Weights Are Just as Important 
as Railroad Freight Rates. 


One Mistake Will Pay for the 
Book Many Times Over. 
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A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


wn Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is. new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of enst per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 82 inches, 148 pages, 
price $6, postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














TO ENTERTAIN AT STATE FAIR 


JACKSON, Miss., Sept. 26—A program for 
Lumbermen’s Day at the Mississippi State Fair 
was outlined at the Sept. 23 meeting of 
the Jackson Lumbermen’s Club. The attendance 
was large. Vice President O’Brien presided. 
The fair board has designated Thursday, Oct. 
20, as Lumbermen’s Day and has turned over 
the, making of arrangements to the club. 
Thousands of lumbermen are expected. ‘The 
club will hold its regular meeting on this date 
at the fair grounds. Several visitors were 
at the Sept. 23 meeting, among them being 
P. J. McHugh, representing Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago. 


— 


NYLTA STRIKES A LIVELY GAIT 

New York, Sept. 26.—Nearly two hundred 
members of the Nylta Club turned out last 
Friday night for the first meeting of the season. 
The meeting was preceded by a dinner tendered 
by the board of governors to the speaker of the 
evening, B. C. Forbes, editor of Forbes Magazine 
and a well known writer on financial and 
economical subjects. Mr. Forbes gave a birds- 
eye view of the general business outlook in this 
country and abroad. He commended the work 
of the club along educational lines and said that 
all great men with whom he had ever talked laid 
great stress on the importance of ‘‘ preparedness 
in business,’’ which they held meant tiresome 
and undiminished study. 

After Mr. Forbes’ lecture, Maj. E. L. Church, 
of the Port of New York Authority, gave a most 
delightful lecture on the handling of freight and 
the plans the commission has for increasing the 
efficiency of this work in and around the Port 
of New York. The lecture was illustrated with 
motion pictures. 

The program of the Nylta Club, the pro- 
gressive organization of lumber ‘‘comers’’ that 
has grown within less than a year to be one of 
the largest organizations of its kind in the coun- 
try, is comprehensive to a marked degree. Com- 
bining educational with entertainment features, 
Nylta is destined to keep its members thoroly 
imbued with the fact that it is a wide-awake 
organization. Nylta is to provide its members 
with a course of ten lectures by Prof. Samuel 
J. Record, of Yale University. The course will 
be given on the second and fourth Friday of 
each month, unless the dates are changed by 





mutual consent. The course will be given in 
the rooms of the New York Lumber Trade As 
sociation, 17 West Forty-sixth street. The first 
lecture will be held Oct. 14. Another subject 
of educational importance will be ‘‘ Acecount- 
ing.’’? Harold M. Horton, instructor with the 
New York Vocational Institute, the Pace Insti- 
tute and the DeWitt Clinton High School, will 
start a course on accounting on Friday, Oct. 7. 

Salesmanship and advertising will share the 
attention of the Nylta members on the thir! 
Friday in each month, beginning Oct. 21. 
Herbert L. Connelly will lecture. He is now 
connected with the New York Vocationa! 
Institute. Supplementing Mr. Horton’s lectur 
on Oct. 7, L. D. Hawkins, traffie expert, will give 
a talk on ‘‘ Traftie.’’ 

In presenting these various courses to the 
Nylta members, the board of governors feels 
that it has about exhausted its efforts to provide 
a series of lectures that will be of tremendous 
importance to the industry. In addition to this 
set program of lectures, there will be a meeting 
at Rumford hall in the near future if sufficient 
talent can be obtained within the ranks of 
Nylta to make the venture a success. One big 
meeting will be held at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Natural History. A large dinner 
in December will about complete the rounds of 
events arranged by Nylta. 

In extending an invitation to lumbermen to 
join Nylta, the announcement is made that any 
man engaged in the woodworking industry is 
eligible, or if associated with or interested in 
the industry in any way. 


‘BALTIMOREANS START SEASON 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 26.—The quarterly 
fall meeting of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
was held last Monday evening at the Merchants’ 
Club, having been postponed two weeks on ac- 
count of legal holidays. W. Hunter Edwards, of 
B. W. Edwards & Sons, the president, oceu- 
pied the chair, and L. H. Gwaltney, of John H. 
Zouck & Co., was secretary. There was little 
business beyond the reading of the regular re- 
ports, which were promptly passed. Some ref- 
erences were made to the general buginess situa- 
tion. A very enjoyable luncheon followed. 
More than forty members attended. 

At the monthly meeting of the managing com- 
mittee held in the afternoon in the Southern 
Hotel, only routine business was’ disposed of. 





National Forestry Legislation Policy 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 26.—Manufacturers 
of southern pine are almost tnanimously op- 
posed to any Federal legislation which does not 
definitely specify the regulations which may be 
required for the practice of forestry on privately 
owned timber lands, announces the Southern 
Pine Association, basing its statement upon re- 
plies received by it to a questionnaire issued 
to all southern pine lumbermen, both subscribers 
and non-subscribers to the association. 

It is urged that no. Federal legislation be 
enacted which will require the adoption of so- 
called scientific forestry methods in the opera- 
tion of privately owned timber until the experi- 
ments which the United States Forest Service, 
of the Department of Agriculture, is conducting 
for the purpose of determining the practica- 
bility of such regulations, shall have been con- 
cluded. 

The board of directors of the Southern Pine 
Association had requested the manufacturers of 
southern pine lumber who are owners of timber 
lands and producers of southern pine lumber 
and products, in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and 
Texas, to express their opinions regarding 
national legislation which they believe will pro- 
vide necessary measures to insure adequate re- 
forestation, and which would be of advantage 
to the public and justice to the lumber industry. 


The resolutions hereinafter represent the 
views of southern lumbermen respecting the 
policy which they believe should govern the 
enactment of national forestry legislation: 


Resolved, By the Southern Pine Association : 

First—We -recognize the necessity of providing 
ample timber supplies for future generations ; 

Second—That lumbermen should be urged to 
practice forestry whenever it is demonstrated that 
it is economically and financially possible ; 

Third—That the work of demonstrating the prac- 
ticability of methods for successful reforestation 
is a governmental function ; 

Fourth—That the principles of coéperation be- 
tween the Federal and State governments and 
private owners, as enunciated in the Snell-McCor- 
mick bill, be approved ; 

Fifth—That the Snell-McCormick bill be endorsed 
whenever the methods of accomplishing its objects 
can be proved by practical experiments, and specific 
provisions therefor definitely stated therein ; 

Sixth—Any forestry legislation should definitely 
assure the private citizen his constitutional rights 
in the possession of the fruits of his labor, and _ ot 
the ownership and direction of his property. The 
administration of any laws enacted should be par- 
ticipated in by an equal and adequate representa- 
tion of those whose property is involved. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That we recognize that among the 
things necessary for the protection of young tim- 
ber growth are the following: 

First—Control, and, where possible, the elimina- 
tion of accidental fires. 

Second—In the southern pine region of the 
coastal plain and Gulf States, laws prohibiting 
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.e burning over of timber lands by cattle raisers 
‘ring the period when nature unaided can not 
»ovide protection and elimination of the “free 
-inge” for hogs which destroy seedlings and young 


ees 5 
Third—Increased utilization of forest material 
improved methods of manufacture and building 
» nstruction ; 
Fourth—Adoption of such tax laws as will pro- 
de the States with necessary revenues while 
crest lands are granted modified taxation to en- 
«urage forest growth ; 7 
Fifth—Amendment of Federal and State anti- 


athe as 


trust laws to permit a reasonable codperation 
among lumber manufacturers, under the _ super- 
vision of the courts, for the purpose of eliminating 
unnecessary and‘ destructive competition in the 
wasteful production of lumber in excess of public 
requirements; be it further 

Resolved, That the directors of the Southern 
Pine Association offer and extend to the forestry 
authorities of the Federal and State governments 
the fullest coéperation in making comprehensive 
demonstrations and field investigations to deter- 
mine the “essential requirements” necessary suc- 
cessfully to promote practical forestry practices. 





Golfers Ply 


NATIONAL GOLF CHAMPION 


St. Louts, Mo., Sept. 26—A lumberman is 
the national amateur golf champion. He is 
Jesse P. Guilford, of Boston, who won the 
championship at the tournament held last week 
at the St. Louis Country Club when he defeated 
Robert A. Gardner, of Chicago, in the final 

match by the crushing 
score of 7 up and 6 to 
play. 

Guilford is a sales- 
man of the wholesale de- 
partment of the W. A. 
Webster Co., of Boston. 
He is 26 years old, and 








JESSE P. GUILFORD, 
Boston, Mass. ; 


Lumberman National Am- 
ateur Golf Champion 





is a native of Man- 
chester, N. H. 

The new champion has 
a long golfing record. 
When only 14 years old 
he won the amateur 
championship of New 
Hampshire. Soon after 
that he went to Boston, and in 1914 he was 
defeated for the national amateur champion- 
ship. In 1915 he won the North and South 
championship at Pinehurst, N. C., and in 1916 
he reached the semifinals in the amateur cham- 
pionship. He and Francis Ouimet, former cham- 
pion, played in a number of Red Cross matches, 
and he defeated Ouimet for the open champion- 
ship of Massachusetts last year. 

Guilford is known as ‘‘Siege Gun,’’ which 
sobriquet was earned because of his prodigious 
shots from the tee. He is one of the longest 
drivers the game has. ever known. He drives 
« ball that is mostly all carry and has been 
known to earry bunkers more than 250 yards 
from the tee. Guilford is also a fine putter, 
and has the most delicate touch of any of the 
stars. 

During the war Guilford was in the aviation 
corps, and knows how to build an airplane from 
the wings to the smallest part of the engine. 
lis pastime is making violins. 

All ye lumbermen who are dubs, take heart 
at Guilford. 














GOOD GOLF AT MEMPHIS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 27.—A. G. Gill, who 
resides in Toronto, Canada, but who makes his 
summer home at Humphreys, Ark., is the new 
‘hampion of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association. 
(n the third annual tournament over the links 
f the Colonial Country Club last Friday, Sept. 
'3, he turned in the lowest gross score for the 
16 holes, 166, thus winning the president’s 
vup, presented by W. E. Hyde, head of the 
organization for the last year. He likewise 
deprived Frank Crager, of Helena, Ark., of 
championship honors. 

More than seventy players teed off for the 
morning and afternoon rounds and the day 
was replete with fine sportmanship and rather 
good golf. The participation of Mr. Gill, of 
Canada, and Mr. Dunean Martin, of Scotland, 
added a touch of internationalism to the events. 
After play was over, a splendid dinner was en- 
joyed by all of the golfers and their friends 
at the Colonial Country Club. Following this, 


Their Clubs 


the gentlemen named below were elected as 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President—H. B. Weiss, George C. Brown & Co., 
Memphis. 

Vice President—J. C. Bonner, Memphis and Heth, 
gn M. Pritchard, secre- 
tary-manager of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Recurring to the tournament itself: J. C. 
Bonner, Memphis and Heth, Ark., captured the 
prize for low net score in the morning and after- 
noon rounds, with 70 and 71. He had a handi- 
cap of 21. Mark H. Brown, who is a native 
Memphian, turned in a gross score of 82 for 
the morning round. ‘‘Mark’’ finished the day 
only one stroke behind Mr. Gill, winner of. the 
championship. L. E. Cornelius, of St. Louis, 
was third, with a score of 169. Stanley Horne, 
Nashville, turned in the lowest net score in the 
forenoon while the honor for this event in the 


afternoon went to R. G. Hudson, Little Rock.° 


Frank Crager, last year’s champion and de- 
fender of his title this year, played the best 
match against par, being down only 10 holes 
at the finish, E. F. Jennings is some player 
when it comes to blind holes. He made the low- 
est score on the 402-yard thirteenth, the hole 
which was picked as the ‘‘blind’’ one for the 
day. He made a four. Lloyd Bond, Charles- 
ton, Miss., made the best record on low net 
score for the even holes, while F. R. Gadd, of 
Memphis, performed a similar feat on the odd 
holes. Frank A. Conkling had the somewhat 
questionable honor of winning the consolation 
event, with a score of 226. Winners of the four 
flight events were: George Wright Jones, Mem- 
phis; George Nichols, Helena, Ark.; E. A. 
Powell, Memphis, and H. J. Richards, Mem- 
phis. 





PHILADELPHIANS PLAY GOLF 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 22.—The Septem- 
ber meeting and tournament of the Philadelphia 
Lumbermen’s Golf Club was held yesterday on 
the course of the Philmont Country Club, as 
the guests of A. J. Levy. The course was in 
excellent condition, the day was fine, the din- 
ner sumptuous, and the outing very enjoyable. 
First prize for the day was won by William R. 
Nicholson, jr.; second by David Baird, jr.; third 
by J. Elmer Troth, and fourth by J. I. M. 
Wilson, on a toss from Porter Payne, with 
whom he.was tied. President William L. Rice 
officiated at the meeting, and it was decided to 
try to arrange a special tournament at Gulph 
Mills course, between this and the annual at 
Huntingdon Valley, to be held Oct. 19. 





FCRTY SWATSMITHS ON THE GREEN 


NEw York, Sept. 26.—Forty members of the 
Knot Golfers, the largest number that ever at- 
tended a tournament of the lumbermen swat- 
smiths, turned out last Tuesday for the Sep- 
tember meeting on the beautiful grounds of 
the Siwanoy Country Club, Bronxville. There 
were a number of women present and a putting 
contest and a bridge party were arranged for 
their especial benefit. A dinner dance in the 
evening proved a fitting finale to a day in which 
there was something doing every minute. 

The Bronxville course is one of the most diffi- 
cult in the vicinity of New York City and this 
accounts for scores that are not quite up to the 
standard of the knotters. The special prize was 
won by Ray Weiss, while Paul M. White ecap- 
tured the special ball prize in Class B. William 
S. VanClief and Guy E. Robinson tied for the 
special ball prize in Class A. 
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tA Salesman That's 
Always on the Job 





| And this salesman’s interest in a customer 
doesn’t end with the order. It begins there. 
In every car of lumber we ship goes the 
money's worth of the man who buys it 
from us. 


Short ~ 
Cypress, ics: Pine, 
Hardwoods 
We describe U. R. Moneysworth as a sales- 
man, because he is our principal business 
getting force. Since we give customers 
what they pay for, they buy from us again. 


Mixed cars a specialty. 


Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co: 


| Albany, Ga. | 
(Abe Manufacturers of Rotary Cut Veneers | 


SA 




















POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 














j Chicago New England St Louis — 

; JamesN. Woodbury, J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 

| 11S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, | 

| Chicago, III. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. | 
Phone, State 


[ The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. | 








Hardwood Lumber 


BOYD - RYBURN 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers BRISTOL, VA. 


B IRCH BEECH. MAPLE 


You'll find our lumber uniform in 
quality, well milled and accurately 
graded. Get our quotations. 


Monteola Hardwood Mills 


Manufacturers Glenfield, N. Y. 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





For many years we have been 
satisfying exacting buyers on 
the basis of good lumber and 
reliable service. If you are 
seeking a connecticn with a re- 
liable manufacturer of old 
growth Yellow Douglas Fir we 
want to talk to you. We manu- 
facture practically everything 
for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 





@ 











California“ 
White and Pin e 


Sugar 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar 

edwood, Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 





W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 





General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. 








FIRE" CEDAR 











Siding 
and Finish, Long Bevel Siding, 
Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 


a 





WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Send us your inquiries. 





ph AE 
IDAHO |WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. PINE 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, | We.make a special- 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. ty of Shop. 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
. . HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty. 














THINGS BALANCE 


Life has its ups and has its downs, 

Life has its crosses, has its crowns, 

And fortune smiles or fortune frowns, 
According to the weather; 

Life has its downs and has its ups, 

Its tinware and its loving-cups— 

But wise the man who sits and sups 
And takes them both together. 


When weather gets a little wet, 

The sun we oftentimes forget, 

And suns that still are coming yet, 
Perhaps to dawn tomorrow. 

Today we get our little bumps, 

We lose our job, or business slumps, 

And, in the doldrums and the dumps, 
We sit and hug our sorrow. 


But life’s a business, like your own: 
The good and bad you both have known; 
Don’t judge a single day alone 

Your fate and fortune viewing. 
You have to run a yard a year, 
A mill a season pretty near, 
To find out if you’re in the clear 

And just how well you’re doing. 


Take life-.entirely, life complete: 

In bitter days recall the sweet; 

Altho some trouble you may meet, 
You’ve had some joy, remember. 

Then, when you get a bump or two, 

It doesn’t really bother you— 

Things balance as they always do 
Along about December. 





RANDOM 

The man with nothing to do doesn’t get even 
that done. 

Few prices have come down sufficiently to 
come up to our expectations. 

The railroads need a lot of things, but un- 
fortunately one of them is money. 

Liquor used to make a man talk, but now 
if he has a little he keeps quiet about it. 

Considering how much cheaper everything is 
it is remarkable how dear everything is. 

The man who bought German marks is be- 
ginning to feel a little like one himself. 

The only right time to back away from a job 
is after it is done, to see if it is done right. 

Most of us got back from our summer vaca- 
tions all right, but few of us got back any 
change. : 

A fashion authority says that the long skirt 
will return. What we wisk would return is the 
short price. 

Of course an airplane holds the altitude rece- 
ord, but some men fly pretty high with just an 
automobile. 

The fellow who says that he doesn’t like to 
take orders from anybody ought to get a job 
selling lumber. 

If this is such a horrible country, it’s strange 
that these soviet sympathizers rush into court to 
resist deportation. 

The thing that troubles the country is not 
only the unemployment of the idle, but the idle- 
ness of the employed. 

Money is said to be easier at the banks, but 
the fellow vou have to borrow it from seems 
just as hard as ever. 

If things don’t chirk up faster than they 
are, maybe it won’t matter whether Congress re- 
peals the excess profits tax or not. 

Umpire Landis may change his decision but, 
as far as the public 1s concerned, the game 
is over and the crowd gone home. 

The Greeks called an ostrich a ‘‘camel spar- 
row.’’? And what a fine name that would be 
for a lot of little big men we know. 

They were running sawmills with water in 


France as far back as 1555, but we know several 
fellows who find it hard to come to it. 

Some National or American League team js 
going to win the world’s championship next 
week if it is careful not to play Baltimore. 

Now the scientific editor informs us that 
‘‘briar pipes’’ are not made out of briar; and 
we have long suspected some of the tobacco, too, 

The first thing some people want when they 
get a little money is a car; and then the first 
thing they want when they get a car is a little 
money. 

Chauncey Depew has a bank account that he 
started before the Civil War, and some of us 
have some farmer accounts that are almost as 
old as that. 


One trouble with the American people is that 
as soon as they find out how fast they can 
make money they try to find out how fast they 
can spend it. , 


The Department of Commerce has ruled that 
it can not use association statistics, and there 
are a lot of Government statistics that nobody 
can use either. , 


Some people think that we ought to adopt 
German forestry methods; but Germany also 
had.some methods of government—and now 
look at the darned thing. 


There are two things that are not going 
to do much to handle the present business situa- 
tion; and those are mourning about the past 
or gambling on the future. 


Sixty-five percent of the lumberjacks in Wis- 
consin and Michigan are out of work. A lum- 
berjack never feels he is really out of the woods 
until he gets back into them. 


One thing that ought to help the railroads 
a little is the fact that most of the trainmen 
who used to go visiting on passes now take 
the family in their Fords, Nashes or Packards. 

CALLERS 
O bellboy in the big hotel, 
O brakeman near or far, 
O guard upon Chicago’s L, 
Conductor on the ear, 
O ealler in the depot where 
To get a train we wait, 
Oh, hear our pleading, hear our prayer, 
And please ar-tic-u-late! 


The classic Greek, the Latin tongue, 
The jargon of the Russ, 
And every language ever sprung 
Upon the rest of us, 
A man may master if he’s good 
And works with might and main— 
But no one ever understood 
A brakeman on a train. 


A bellboy takes a word and chews 
The consonants to bits 

And all around the place pursues 
Some traveler who sits 

And wishes that the din would stop 
And wonders what the game— 

And never guesses that the hop 
Is calling out his name. 


And strangers on a street car fill 
Conductors with delight, 
Who never have and never will 
Call any crossing right. 
To worry women, puzzle hicks, 
And bark at girl and boy, 
The public gener’ly to mix, 
Affords them special joy. 


Speak up! Speak out! Ar-tic-u-late! 
Your lovely lips unclose!— 
You fill our bosoms full of hate 
By talking thru your nose. 
But we’ll forgive and love you, tho, 
The passengers who pay, 
If you will only let us know 
Just wotinell you say. 
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First Truck Used by Lumbermen 


One time, in thinking over problems relating to 
trucks, the thought came: “What lumber company 
was the first to operate a motor truck?’ The 
early files of this department in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN were consulted and-indicated that the 
name of this first company in the lumber imdustry 
to operate a motor truck was the Brockway- 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
teresting. = company that first started to: “oper- 





The second truck operated by the Brockway- 
Smith Corporation. This truck was purchased 
in 1910. Today the company is operating two 
tractors and trailers, eleven other trucks and 
thirteen motor cars for salesmen 


ate motor equipment in lumber hauling ought to 
be able today to give some very interesting and 
valuable information regarding how to make trucks 
of benefit to lumbermen. Consequently the matter 
was investigated at some length and, as has been 
previously pointed out in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, this investigation substantiated the belief 
that the Brockway-Smith Corporation did operate 
the first truck used in the lumber industry. That 
company was asked, therefore, to give its experi- 
ences in truck operation and that request was 
acceded to by C. Fred Smith, president. In this 
interview, Mr. Smith said: 

We are much interested in the statement that 
iceording to the result of your investigations our 
company was the first to operate a truck in the 
iumber industry. 


The point seemed igs 


we maintained a large stable for making deliveries 
= metropolitan Boston, and when the truck was 


fomposgrily out of commission, which was often, 
- its Ww was done by a horse-drawn vehicle. 


We operated this first truck, which was a 2-ton 


zvehicle of a type since discontinued, for about four 
fvears ‘and sold it in the spring of 1908. 


Whenever 
wvecall this sale we get a little sharp nip from 
mscience fer our heartlessness in accepting legal 
ender for such an Atrocious trouble maker. We 
should have towed.At down to the river and sunk 
it. We did not buy another car immediately, not 
because we had lost faith in motor transportation 
but ‘because we believed important improvements 
werein sight and-we preferred to wait in order to 
have the advantage of them in our next purchase. 


improved Motor Trucks Supplant Horses 


Our second truck was bought in 1910 and was of 
5-ton capacity. We-found it sufficiently valuable, 
in supplementigg- our deliveries by horse-drawn 
vehicles,. to. encourage us to increase our truck 
equipment and decrease our stable, until at the 
present time we are using two tractors with their 
two trailers and eleven trucks of various makes 
and capacities. Incidentally we may say that we 
also maintain thirteen motor cars for the use of 
our salesmen. Our stable has gradually shrunken 
from the full complement of 1904 to one pair of 
horses, used about the yard and on occasional hauls 
from freight terminals. As we have our own spur 
tracks running alongside the warehouse, we do 
very little hauling from freight yards. 


Return to Former Methods Is Unthinkable 


The fact that the yearly output of motor trucks 
in this country has been multiplied by 460 during 
the comparatively short period since we purchased 
our first truck, makes us feel quite ‘“‘pioneerish.” 
If quality in truck manufacture had not greatly 
improved as the number increased, we certainly 
would require the full ratio of 460 to move our 
present deliveries. Happily, this is not the case; 
wonderful strides have been taken in this vast busi- 
ness of manufacturing private transportation equip- 
ment and a return to former methods would be for 
us unthinkable. 

Find Trucks a Great Aid in Doing Business 

But even so, we hesitate to advise others. We 
may say, however, under the road conditions ex- 
isting at present within a distance of twenty to 
fifty miles about Boston, the territory in which 
we deliver by truck, we consider that our course in 
the installation of motor truck service for our cus- 
tomers has been amply justified. The continued 





has always been our 
aim to give our 
customers the best 
service obtain able, 
and it was the urge 
of this impulse that 
led us to buy our 
first motor vehicle, 
in 1904, altho at 
that time the wis 
dom of such. action 
was regarded by 
many as open to 
question. 


Handicaps to Be 
Surmounted in 
Early Days 
The maintenance 
of a truck fn_ those 
days presented new 
problems, almost 
daily, for solution. 
Che most important 
parts of a car were 
still in a crude stage 
of development; the 
repair shops, service 
stations, automobile 
accessory shops and 
gasoline stations 
that are now dotted 
along the. highways 
of the country, were 














nonexistent or prac- 
tically so. Another 
handicap about 
which the truck 
owner of today 
knows little, was due to the weakness of road 
bridges. The strength of bridge construction had 
been gaged to meet only the strain from loads 
commonly drawn by horses and when heavy vehi- 
cles, carrying loads large enough to pay the cost 
of truck operation, attempted to cross such spans 
it frequently happened that a crash was heard, 
accompanied by a sudden lurch, and it would be 
found that one or more wheels had crushed thru 
the planking or a stringer had broken off short. 
Occasionally, in the case of an old or unimportant 
bridge, a truck would actually go thru. A chauf- 
feur in trouble on the road was almost wholly 
dependent on his own resources and initiative. A 
hint of the conditions is given in the figures re- 
cently compiled by the Bankers’ Statistics. Cor- 
poration, of New York, which show. that the United 
States produced but 694 motor trucks of all makes 
during that year of 1904. However, at that time 


The first truck used in the fumber industry. 
1908 by the Brock way-Smith Corporation, Boston, Mass. 


It was operated from 1904 to 


success of motor delivery service in any business 
depends greatly upon skillful administration. Our 
own delivery department is under the close super- 
‘vision of one of our executive heads who makes all 
‘purchases of equipment and supplies, sanctions re- 


_ pairs, hires chauffeurs and directs the movements of 
~the fleet. 


Without this daily intimate knowledge 
‘of: the status of the department we feel that we 
jwould be in danger of incurring much unnecessary 
‘expense. With a delivery equipment like ours at 
their service ,on ’phone call, nearby dealers do not 
find it necessary to carry the heavy stocks of 
ordinary material that were formerly required, and 
in addition to this we are able to lay down at 


.their doors, at very short notice, orders that call 


for material not usually carried by them in stock. 

In a word, we find motor truck delivery service 

gives better satisfaction, promotes good will and 
helps business all around. 





CIFIC 








No More 
of This 


once you know 
the quality and 
service we ren- 
der in 


EF IR me ome 


Timbers, Dimension, 





Tell us 


your Bridge Material, 
— Shiplap, Boards. 
We also want orders for 


SPRUCE PLANK 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


Duluth—Lyceum Bldg. 
H. S. Robb, Mgr. 

Des Moines—Shops Bldg. 
J. A. Adair, Mgr. 


1052 Pacific Ave., 
TACOMA, WASH. 











We Manufacture 


California White Pine 
Box, Shop and Clears 


Our Lumber is 
Soft and Light 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


Sawmill, box factory General Office: 
and planing mill at 
Loyalton, California Reno, Nevada 











CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Siding Finished Tanks Shop 
Finish Tank Stock Ties 

ili Silo Steck Timbers 
Mill Work Squares Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 
Croker Building, - 


San Francisco 


Merchants Nat'l Bank Bldg., Log Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - New York 
McCormick Building, - - Chicago 
Plymouth Building, - - Minneapolis 











LONGFIR JOISTS —— 
~~ BIG TIMBERS 3. 


see | FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
wrees REDWOO) 
D CEDAR Si INGLES ORS 





pe DL B, WAITE LUMBER ¢0. 
Transfer INNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


Spruce 
and 


Fir 
Lumbermakers 


A dependable source of 
supply for Eastern Buyers 
taking on a line of West 
Coast Products. 


Willapa Lumber Co. 


Mills, General Sales Office 
RAYMOND, 4 
WASH. PORTLAND, ORE. 
DISTRICT OFFICES : 

NEW YORK, 2839 Grand Central Ter. Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 1204 Steger Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Lumber Exchange Bidg. 
OMAHA, Peters Trust Bldg. 














The PORTLAND HOTEL 
Portland’s “Hotel of Hospitality” 


Centrally located—all outside rooms. 

Excellent cuisine. Make this hotel 

vour Portland, Ore., headquarters. 
European Plan $1.50 and up. 


RICHARD W. CHILDS, Cc. oe 








| Manager sst. Mgr. 








PLAN AGE HOME NOW 
Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 
of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famoys for comfort and beauty. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms—$1. 
“The New Colonials’’ 
60 Plans—5 to 12 Rooms—$1. 
“* West Coast Bungalows” 
60 one-story 5 to7 Rooms— $1. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
RA—43“‘Little Bungalows’’ 3 to 6 Rooms—50c. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 531 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 










A Week’s Exports Thru Mobile 

Mositx, AuA., Sept. 26.—Exports for the week 
ended last Saturday were the largest in several 
months, aggregating over 3,500,000 feet. Exports 
were: To Vera Cruz, Mexico, per American 
schooner Harrison T. Beacham, 250,000 feet pitch 
pine lumber. To Marseilles and Cette, France, per 
French steamer Mont Pelvour, 162,535 red and 
white oak staves. To Caibarien, Cuba, per Ameri- 
can barges Ernest and Jackson, 652,000 feet rough 
and dressed pine lumber. To Falmouth and London, 
Eng., per American steamer Wildwood, 174,000 
feet pitch pine lumber and timber, 64,000 feet sawn 
pitch pine timber, 187,000 feet gum lumber, 87,000 
feet hardwood lumber, 200 barrels of rosin and 
1,050 barrels of turpentine. To Leith, Scotland, 
per American steamer Clavarack, 147,000 feet soft 
pitch pine lumber. To San Juan and Arroyo, Porto 
Rico, per American steamer Lake Giltedge, 333,000 
feet rough and dressed southern pine lumber; to 
Barbados, 23,000 feet rough southern pine lumber; 
Trinidad, 211,000 feet southern pine lumber; Santo 
Domingo City, 52,000 feet southern pine lumber; 
Kingston, Jamaica, material for 5,000 citrus fruit 
erates; Arroyo, Porto Rico, 540 creosoted cross 
arms. To Genoa and Naples, Italy, per American 
steamer Casey, 906,000 feet sawn pitch pine lumber 
and timber. To Humaco, Porto Rico, per American 
schooner Rose E. Murphy, 486,000 feet pitch pine 
lumber. 





Expects Increase in Foreign Demand 


CoLuMBvus, Ou1I0, Sept. 26.—Speaking of the ex- 
port situation, F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. 
M. Ritter Lumber Co., said: “There is not a great 
deal of export business at present, but we are get- 
ting more inquiries week by week for export stocks 
and it’ would not be surprising to us if the export 
trade would pick up to a large extent in the coming 


‘two or three months. Inquiries are mostly for oak, 


from English sources. A good deal depends on the 
financial conditions and exchange rate which pre- 
vail in the coming few months.” 





Lumber Export Conditions Uncertain 


New Organs, LA., Sept. 26.—Lumber exporters 
of New Orleans are more than ever perplexed by 
the uncertainties of the trade in foreign lands. As 
soon as conditions begin to brighten in one part of 
the world there develops a slump elsewhere to off- 
set the gain and to dampen export ardor. At 
present there seems to be a very general accept- 
ance that United Kingdom export is in a bad way, 
due in part at least to the recent joiners’ strike in 
England that has not only held up consumption 
but has destroyed all means of measuring what the 
land’s consumption would be if allowed to function. 
The status of affairs in Germany was considered 
very favorable for an early resumption of a good 
lumber trade there, and one of the large pitch pine 
exporters of this territory recently established an 
important organization in Germany in anticipation 
of the coming business. Then came the violent 
fall in exchange, that is still in progress, and it 
became impossible for the Germans, however much 
they might desire American woods, to buy them, 
Also it became unwise business for the American 
firm to sell on the terms originally planned for fear 
of a total loss thru utter collapse of the mark 
and the threatened establishment of a moratorium. 
Holland, however, has been developing a consider- 
ably better trade tone and the latest reports from 
there are most encouraging, indicating a consider- 
able lumber business for the near future. Belgium 
is reported as a fine potential buyer but one held 
out of the market by the high premium placed on 
the dollar by the existing exchange rate. The 
same is true to some extent in France, but here 
there is to be met the Govefnment’s attitude against 
the purchase of any commodity that is not an ab- 
solute necessity or one that can be made in a mar- 
ket more favorable to the French franc than the 
American. Italy also is in a bad way, and Spain’s 
takings, except of staves, are still insignificant. 
Exporters here find encouraging symptoms in River 
Plate ports, due to a slow but positive betterment 
in the finances of both Argentine and Uruguay. 
Cuba still is willing to buy lumber if it is offered 
on sufficiently long terms but many of the export- 
ers here are timid about extending credit on the 
island. Mexico is less active in the buying field 
than she was, checked in her eagerness because of 
the uncertainty of the oil business, 

Secretary Roger E. Simmons of the American 
Pitchpine Export Co., this city, has received a 
letter from W. C. Huntington, commercial attaché 
of the American Embassy to France, explaining 
what in his opinion was the origin of the false 


rumor that gained currency recently regarding what 
was said to have been the intention of the French 
Government to make large purchases of lumber in 
America. Mr, Huntington says that on the return 
of Minister Loucheur to Paris Mr. Huntington ques- 
tioned him regarding the report that had caused so 
much excitement in American lumber circles. The 
minister replied that there never had been any in- 
tention of the kind by the French Government ani 
that in all probability the mistake arose thru cer- 
tain negotiations that had been carried on between 
France and Germany by which the latter was to 
have built many thousands of houses in the devas- 
tated region. Apparently someone jumped to the 
conclusion that the French Government proposed to 
supply the material for this construction, calculated 
the amount at many hundred million feet spoken 
of in the reports later circulated, and then went 
to work interesting the American lumber magnates 
in the deal. The French Government never was a 
party to the affair, which probably represented 
only the hopes of one man, entirely outside the 
lumber trade, of drawing down a commission for 
the sale if any developed. 





The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco. Carir., Sept. 24.—The export 
trade is holding up pretty well, taking everything 
into consideration. The principal demand still 
comes from Japan and the Orient. Japanese 
squares continue to move, altho the increased 
freight rates will make a difference in the delivered 
cost. Australia is doing very little and the west 
coast of South America takes an occasional cargo. 
Tie inquiries are being received. The Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. sold 11,500,000 feet dur- 
ing the week, principally to Japan. One cargo, of 
2,500,000 feet, goes to South America. The Red- 
wood Export Co., has just sold 500,000 feet of red- 
wood for shipment to Australia on a Shipping 
Board steamer which will load on Humboldt Bay 
early in October. There are some inquiries from 
Japan. 





Conditions in England 
In their wood circular for Sept. 1, Farnworth & 
Jardine, prominent Liverpool (England) timber 
brokers, say as follows in connection with the mar- 
ket for American woods in the United Kingdom: 


The imports for the last month were kept within 
reasonable limits, and with moderate quantities 
going into consumption, the stocks of most descrip- 
tions show a reduction on balance. There are signs 
of recovering trade, but as yet the volume of busi- 
ness leaves much to be desired. The position of 
Canadian spruce is still unsatisfactory and as the 
season is far advanced, there is little likelihood of 
shippers benefiting to any material extent this year. 
Finnish etc. stocks of whitewood have materially 
affected the market, due largely to exchange being 
advantageous to shippers. Fair amount of ocean 
tonnage offering at rates which show little or no 
change from recent months. 

CANADIAN Woops—Quebec yellow pine timber: 
With no import, and the limited demand fairly 
steady, stocks were reduced, and now stand at 117,- 
000 cubic feet. Waney pine, first class: The de- 
liveries were all from Manchester stocks, amount- 
ing to 18,000 cubic feet. Holdings appear fairly 
substantial, but are not excessive. Second class: 
Practically no call for this grade. Oak: There 
were no deliveries. Stocks are moderate and not 
sufficient for any sustained demand. Him: The 
import and consumption were nil. Stocks moder- 
ate. First class fresh square wood of suitable di- 
mensions should find a ready sale. Pine deals: 
Arrivals were moderate and met with fair demand. 
Stocks are on the full side, but firmly held. 
Spruce: The import was small and exceeded by 
deliveries, reducing stocks to a more moderate total. 

NEw BRUNSWICK AND Nova SCOTIA SPRUCE AND 
PINE DEALS ETC.: The import to the Mersey (in- 
cluding the Manchester Canal) was light, viz., 1,840 
standards, rather more than half coming to Liver- 
pool. In view of the lightness of the arrivals the 
consumption of 4,660 standards is satisfactory, 
altho larger figures might reasonably be expected 
at this time of year. Holdings were consequently 
reduced, and show 17,680 standards in stock, com- 
pared with 29,840 standards for the corresponding 
month of last year. The amount of business con- 
cluded for forward shipment was very disappoint- 
ing, with prices inclined to further weakness. 
There were no auction sales held in this district 
during the month. Pine deals: Demand limited 
but stocks light. 

Unitep States Woops—Hardwoods: No logs 
of any kind were imported thruout the last month. 
Lumber: Arrived sparingly but sufficient for the 
limited oe we The market is well supplied with 
most descriptions, and prices generally are lower. 
Pitch pine, hewn: Unchanged. Sawn: Arrivals 
to Liverpool and Manchester during August 
amounted to 110,000 cubic feet, compared with 
205,000 cubic feet during the corresponding month 


_last year. The consumption was disappointing, 
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and altho stocks are slightly increased, they are 
not heavy; values are fairly steady. Planks and 
boards: Light arrivals ‘on contract.” The de- 
mand has been disappointing and the stocks are 
not changed to any material extent. Prices are 
practically unaltered, but contracting is_ difficult. 
Sleepers and crossings: About 760 standards ar- 
rived on contract, and the bulk is going direct 
into consumption. Sequoia (California redwood): 
No arrivals or sales reported. The stock is un- 
altered. 

John H. Burrell & Co., also of Liverpool, describe 
the market for American hardwoods as follows in 
their circular for Sept. 1: 


Ash logs—There have been no, arrivals, and 
stocks are nil. 

a lumber—Import has been light. Demand 
quiet. 

Black walnut logs and lumber—A few parcels 
of lumber have arrived to order. Stocks of thin 
lumber are light, as also of planks. 

Gum lumber—Arrivals have been light and 
stocks are ample. Demand is small, 

Hickory logs—No import. Ample stocks. 

Oak boards—In plain lumber small quantities 
have arrived and stocks remain heavy. There 
is a light demand for prime wood. Quartered oak 
is little inquired for. 

Oak logs—There has been no import, and stocks 
remain the same. 

Oak planks (cabinet)—No change to report. 

Oak planks (cofin)—Import nil. There is no 
inquiry. 

Oak planks (wagon)—Arrivals have been light 
and sufficient for the very small demand. No 
change in values. 

: Poplar logs—No import or demand. 

Poplar lumber—Arrivals have been light and 
chiefly to order. Demand is very quiet and stocks 
are considerable. 


. e e e 
Review of Ocean Freight Situation 
The full cargo steamer market continues excep- 

tionally slow in all trades, with no indications of 
improvement in sight, say Lunham & Moore, New 
York ocean freight brokers, in their bulletin for 
Sept. 24. Chartering was decidedly light thruout 
the week, with further slight declines recorded in 
rates. The demand for tonnage is unimportant 
and is confined largely to the grain trades, coal, 
lumber, cotton and freights of all other kinds 
being few and far between. The tonnage supply 
is sufficient for all known needs, but owners are 
not urging their boats upon the market at prevail- 
ing rates. 

The sailing vessel market is also unusually slow, 
particularly in the offshore trades. There is prac- 
tically no demand for tonnage in any of the trans- 
atlantic, long voyage or South American trades, 
and only an occasional inquiry from West India 
charterers. In the coasting and provincial trades 
there are a limited number of orders, but at the 
low rates prevailing business of the kind is un- 
attractive to owners, and only a limited amount of 
tonnage offers. 


~ 





Tue Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, 
is considering an amendment to the customs act to 
provide for establishing in foreign countries a sys- 
tem of viséing invoices of goods to be exported to 
Canada. The proposal is to apply the regulation to 
all invoices to the value of $100 or over, and to 
charge a fee. A similar plan is in operation in 
Canada in connection with exports to the United 
States. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Orrawa, OnT., Sept. 26.—Geo. M. Mason (Ltd.), 
retail lumber concern, has assigned to George A. 
Welch after a business career of twenty years. 
There has been no statement issued as yet as to 
assets or liabilities. Trade conditions of the last 
year are thought to be mainly responsible for the 
position of the concern whose founder, George M. 
Mason, died a few years ago. : 





BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 26.—Jesse Slingluff and 
Charles C. Wallace were appointed receivers for the 
Caribbean Timber Corporation in the United States 
court here last Friday, and bonded in the sum of 
$10,000. Suit for the appointment of receivers 
was brought July 23 by Spencer Truitt and other 
stockholders of the company who alleged that the 
business had been conducted at a loss to the hold- 
ers of the preferred stock ever since the beginning, 
but that semi-annual dividends of 3% percent were 
declared on the preferred stock, nevertheless, pre- 
sumably out of the capital. The company, in its 
answer, filed Aug. 25, consented to a receivership, 
but did not admit or deny that the receivers should 
— accounting because of alleged losses 
sustained. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 26.—Frank ©. Gal- 
braith and Francis I. Galbraith, of Galbraith & 
Son, lumber dealers of Sunman, Ind., filed suit 
against the Blanchard-Hamilton Furniture Co., of 
Shelbyville, Ind., asking foreclosure of the plain- 
tiff’s liens on lumber ordered by the defendant 
company and which is now stacked in the plain- 
tiff company’s yards. The suit is in two para- 
graphs, the first asking for judgment of -$18,055 
and the second, $5,000. According to the com- 
plaint, the furniture company ordered lumber at 
various times thru writing, which was acceptable 
to both parties concerned regardless of fluctuation 
in prices. A member of the lumber firm, it is al- 


leged, called on the furniture company on April 5, 
1920, and received an order for 200,000 feet of one- 
inch oak at an agreed price of $115 a thousand 
with the same arrangements for inspection as had 
been the custom, the lumber company having until 
Jan. 1, 1921, for delivery. The plaintiff alleges 
that the defendant sent an inspector who took up 
and accepted 43,000 feet of the lumber and paid 
for that amount, the remainder of the 200,000 feet 
being cut later and prepared for shipment. When 
the plaintiff sent notification that the lumber was 
ready for shipment no inspector was sent and no 
shipping orders given. The company is also alleged 
to have ordered 100,000 feet of 54 inch gum lumber 


at $50 a thousand and then refused this shipment 


also when it was cut and ready to send. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 


Decided improvement in demand is noted com- 
pared with thirty days ago. Manufacturers report 
increased volume of orders, and most of them are 
now running at close to normal capacity. The 
feeling generally is optimistic and producers and 
distributors of sash, doors and millwork are look- 
ing forward to a fairly satisfactory business this 














.fall and winter, and a big boom next spring. 


The following reports reflect conditions at 
various centers : 

Sash, door and blind manufacturers at Mobile 
(Ala.) report an active demand for their products, 
with mills running full and orders booked to keep 
them going for several weeks. Local mill men 
were asked during the present week to bid on these 
materials for a 3-story hotel building at Union, 
Miss., construction of which is to begin at once. 
There are three mills in Mobile that make sash, 
doors, blinds, interior trimmings, frames and simi- 
lar work, and all report business good. They ship 
their products to all parts of Alabama, Florida 
and Mississippi. 

The Baltimore (Md.) dealers in sash, doors and 
millwork are very much encouraged by the pre- 
vailing state of affairs. The readjustment which 
proceeded for a time, bringing on reductions in 
prices, seems to have run its course, and just now 
the trend seems to be the other way. At any rate, 
the market shows much firmness, with orders com- 
ing in freely enough to insure a good volume of 
business, despite the fact that construction records 
are not being broken. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
are having a fair amount of city business, largely 
from construction of low-priced residences. Less 
hardwood finish is called for, and the tendency is 
toward cheaper construction. Country trade on 
the whole is disappointing, and the movement of 
stock sizes continues to be below normal, 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills report trade spotty this month, tho it is bet- 
ter than a couple of months ago. A good many 
small structures are being erected, and trade com- 
pares quite favorably with a year ago. There is 
a fair amount of optimism felt as to the outlook 
for this fall, tho many projects will undoubtedly 
be deferred until next spring. 

Most of the mills in Columbus (Ohio) have a con- 
siderable run of orders and are fairly busy. Con- 
struction of dwellings and apartments is going on 
briskly and this is causing a demand for millwork, 
doors and sash. There is still a good deal of figur- 
ing as construction work is going forward. Prices 
are stiffening up materially and some advances 
are announced. Prospects for the fall months are 
slightly better. 

Local demand has been very heavy with Kansas 
City (Mo.) plants and there still is a large volume 
of figuring on specials. Yard demand outside is 
not so heavy. Prices still are considered too low. 

Business is looking up with the San Francisco 
(Calif.) sash and millwork plants. Much new busi- 
ness is being figured for buildings that are in plan. 
Door factories in the Bay counties region are doing a 
fair volume of business. Finished door factories con- 
nected with the white and sugar pine mills are 
operating, altho the volume of new business com- 
ing in is not very heavy. There is a moderate 
demand for sash and door cut stock. 


RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued by the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. EB. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Conti- 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering: 


1,388,877. Process of preserving wood. Stuart 
B. Moore, Houston, Tex. 

1,388.988. Woodworking machine. © George 
Franklin Welivar, Williamsport, Pa. 

1,389,324. Logging engine. Charles M. Steven- 
son, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 

1,389,462. Wood carving device. Earl R. Spread- 
bury, Saugus, Mass. 

1,889,556. Implement for marking roof rafter 
cuts. Walter A. Winn, Clarksville, Tenn., assignor 
to Winn Co., same place. 
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Spruce Lumber 
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Common Spruce 


Dimension 
BUEHNER 


Lumber Company 


General Sales Offices: 
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Specialized — Fir 
Spruce 
Noble Fir 


and 


West Coast 
Products - 


Service 


in the woods shown 
opposite is what we 
offer Eastern buyers. 
We are wholesalers 
and directl, repre- 
sent mills having a 
combined capacity of 


500,000 Feet Daily 


Write us about your future needs in 
West Coast Woods. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 
508 Gongs Portland, Ore. 














Building, 
Louis Gerlinger, Jr. H. J. Anderson Geo. T. Gerlinger y 








- 
Geo. T. Mickle 
Gio Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALERS — MANUFACTURERS 


Douglas Fir 


Timber 
on Stock Spruce 

ar fe 
Mine Timbers Hemlock 
Railroad Red Cedar 
Material Port 


Orford Cedar 


MILLS:—North Portland and Thornburg, 
Oregon; Yacolt, Washington 


{_ 1400 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, es 








The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market boy oe contains tables of ready-made 
answers to frei rates;_ reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to Sound 
vecheakie prem Amay and ober valuable informa- 
ing correct estimates. 
90 ize 4x9 (hii et edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 
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SEATTLE 








The Western Lumber 
Sales Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Specialist in 
rir Mouldings,Casing, Base 
and all Detail Stock 


Write for Prices on 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


W. R. FIFER. 


Owner and Manager. 























TIMBERS 


Rough or Dressed 


We specialize in timbers. Can fur- 
nish odd fractional sizes and long 
lengths. 


Our deliveries are always prompt 
and can give quick shipment when 
necessary, 


Herron Lumber Company 


W. W. HERRON, Pres. 
1010 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 7 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
h Bank Bid 
1319-29 Whitney Bank, 5!¢8. NEW ORLEANS J 





Jasper Lemieux 











Timberland Service 
ESTIMATES MAPS GRAPHIC METHODS 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 


Old Town, Sanford, Munsey Building, 
Maine Florida Washington, D.C, 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex.,3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 





Largest Cruising House in America. | 








ard. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments, 








MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
Sold using the classified department. If you want 
gt & went to buy, insert an advertisement the 
“wanted and For Sale Department’’ of the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Tacoma Cats Purr for New Snark 


Tacoma, Wasu., Sept. 24.—Official notifica- 
tion to Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., of his election as 
Snark of the Universe, the chief office in Hoo- 
Hoo, was given in Tacoma Sept. 21 by members 
of the Supreme Nine who came from the Hoo- 
Hoo annual at Fresno to pay their respects to 
the new chief of the order. 

The delegation included L. M. Tully, of St. 
Louis, last year’s Supreme Snark; H. R. Isher- 
wood, of St. Louis, secretary-treasurer of the 
order; Rev. P. A. Simpkin, of Salt Lake City, 
Supreme Chaplain; F. M. Baker, of Chicago, 
Vicegerent; C. R. Schwartz, of Chicago, and 
N. M. Elledge, of Corinth, Miss., Senior Hoo- 
Hoo. 

The notification of Mr. Griggs took place at 
a luncheon arranged by the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Tacoma which was attended by forty mem- 
bers of the club besides the visitors. President 
Paul Johns, of the club, presided and made a 
brief talk congratulating Mr. Griggs on the 
honor that had fallen on a member of the local 
organization. He then asked the Supreme 
Snark to take charge of the meeting. 

The guests were then introduced by Mr. 
Griggs, who called on each for a short talk. 

Mr. Tully, the first speaker, told of the re- 
organization of the order during the last year 
under his direction. Mr. Isherwood gave figures 
on its growth under the new plans adopted a 
year ago and urged the local lumbermen to 
support the movement in the Northwest. Mr. 
Baker and Mr. Schwartz gave cordial praise to 
the outgoing administration and congratulated 
the order on the election to the leadership of a 
man of Mr. Griggs’ prominence. 

Mr. Griggs then called on Chaplain Simpkin, 
who made the principal address of the day. 
He devoted most of his talk to the necessity of 
closer codperation between the lumbermen in 
order to foster the spirit of loyalty among mill 
employees and workers generally. 

It was announced that a general assembly of 
the Northwest Hoo-Hoo will be held in Tacoma 
in the near future. The exact day was not 
announced. 

The visitors spent the morning of their day 
in Tacoma in visiting a number of the prin- 
cipal mills. They left for Seattle the same 
night. 


HOO-HOO LEADERS VISIT SEATTLE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 24.—Last Tuesday 
night Seattle was honored by a visit from great 
Hoo-Hoo. It was a dark, stormy night, just 
such a one as delights the heart of Hoo-Hoo. 
The concatenation was called on very short 
notice when it was learned that ex-Snark of 
the Universe Tully, Supreme Chaplain Parson 
Simpkin and members of the Supreme Nine 
were to be in Seattle on that night. A goodly 
gathering of the loyal old cats faced the storm 
and were ready for the call at 8 p. m. 

Initiation was held in the banquet room at 
the Butler Hotel and at the request of Vice- 
gerent C. B. Floyd, ex-Snark Tully occupied 
the chair, with M. M. Elledge, of Corinth, Miss., 
as senior Hoo-Hoo. Donald H. Clark, assistant 
secretary of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was the life 
of the party as Junior Hoo-Hoo. 

The kittens who had their eyes opened on this 
oceasion were Louis Charles Fritch, of Carstens 
& Earles (Ine.), Seattle; James Morgan Van 
Winkle, shingle branch West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Seattle, and Dan Ernest 
Eshom, Seattle. 


Following the initiation, Mr. Tully made a 
very enlightening and much appreciated talk 
to the Hoo-Hoo present, describing the last 
annual meeting at Fresno and telling of the 
many constructive actions taken at that meeting. 
He told of the good the Hoo-Hoo has done and 
the great friendships that it has made and of 
the pride that should be in all of the members 
that have stuck to the organization. He told 
of the Fresno meeting, describing it as the most 
unique as well as the most important meeting 
ever held by Hoo-Hoo. 


Senior Hoo-Hoo Elledge thanked the local 
Hoo-Hoo for their hospitality. He praised 
the work of the annual meeting and stated that 
he felt sure Hoo-Hoo was on a better footing 
than it ever had been. 

Ex-Snark Tully took occasion to compliment 
Secretary Isherwood as the man responsible for 
planning much of the betterments in Hoo-Hoo. 

Mr. Isherwood told the local Hoo-Hoo that 
he felt the accomplishments of the last annua! 
will bring about a greater recognition for Hoo 
Hoo by the lumber industry. He told of Hoo 
Hoo clubs which had been formed in southern 
towns and of the great strides the order is 
making in that part. He stated that Maj. 
E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, who was named Snark 
of the Universe for the coming year, should fee! 
very highly honored for the reason that in re 
sponse to letters sent to retail lumber asso 
ciations and other organizations thruout the 
United States, more than ninety-five letters 
and telegrams had proposed the name of Myr. 
Griggs for this position. 

Other loyal Hoo-Hoo who spoke were L. R. 
Fifer, C. C. Finn and C. B. Floyd. 

Following the closing ceremonies a_ buffet 
supper was served, which was a happy and in. 
formal ending of an enjoyable evening. 





OBITUARY 











JOHN H. VON STEEN, president of the John 
H. Von Steen Co., Beatrice, Neb., died at his 
home in that city on Sept. 23, at 12: 30 a.m. The 
company, which has its headquarters in Beatrice, 
has yards also in Bruning, Hallam, Huntley 
Pleasant Dale and Strang. 





Cc. E. RICHART, of C. E. Richart & Co., whole- 
sale lumber dealer of Bloomington, IIl., died re- 
cently in that city. Mr. Richart was one of the 
old time lumbermen and was widely known and 
respected among members of the trade. He rep- 
resented the Arkansas Land & Lumber Co., of 
Malvern, Ark., for some time, and was formerly 
a manager of ‘a lumber mill at Merrill, Wis. He 
is survived by a widow and small daughter. 





ALEXANDER FLECK, 593 Laurier Avenue, 
West, Ottawa, Ont., died on Sept. 22, at the 
age of 63. Mr. Fleck ‘was a director of the Prince 
Rupert Timber & Lumber Co. (Ltd.), and was 
president of Alex. Fleck (Ltd.), the Vulean Iron 
Works, of Ottawa, and a member of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturer’s Association. 





WILLIAM C. PEIRCE, senior partner of the 
firm of Peirce & Williams, of Bristol, Pa., died 
suddenly at his home in that city on Saturday, 
Sept. 24, at the age of 75. Mr. Peirce was one of 
the oldest, most active and best beloved members 
of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
among whom he was known as the “Poet of the 
Delaware.”’ He was born in Bristol in 1846, and 
had lived there most of his life. He was an 
ardent advocate of inland waterways as a means 
of reducing the cost of lumber to the consumer 
and was a leader in good roads movements and 
in all civic betterment movements. His death is 
a severe loss to his community, his association 
and the trade. A widow and two daughters sur- 
vive. 





ROBLEY B. GODLEY, of the R. B. Godle) 
Lumber Co., Dallas, Tex., died at his home in 
that city on Saturday, Sept. 24, at the age of 
67. Mr. Godley had a been one of the promi- 
nent citizens of Dallas, being interested not only 
in the lumber business but as a promoter of 
various improvement enterprises. He was one 
of the first agitators of the Trinity River navi- 
gation project and thru many years staunchly 
supported that undertaking. Mr. Godley was 
born in Claiborne Parish, Louisiana, Sept. 28, 

1854. When 15 years of age he moved to Texas. 
In 1878 he established a retail lumber busines: 
at Marlin, and later established yards in other 
railroad towns, within a few years operating six 
retail yards. He retired from this business be- 
cause of ill health. In 1886 Mr. Godley entered 
the wholesale lumber field, locating in Dallas, 
and remained in that business. Several weeks 
ago he underwent a severe operation, which at 
the time was feared to be fatal, but he rallied 
for a time and was taken home with every 
prospect of regaining his health. He took a 
sudden turn for the worse, however, which soon 
ended in his death. Mr. Godley is survived by 
a widow, six sons and two daughters. The sons 
are: William L. Godley, who is the. Chicago 
manager for the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of 
Kansas City; Robley B., jr., J. Shields, Edgar V., 
Guy M. and Frank B. Godley. The daughters 
are: Mrs. L. H. Jenkins and Miss Emma Godley. 
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SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Sept. 27.—More real business has been placed 


here than any time since the buyers’ strike. The 
wesent dry stock of No. 1 common and better in 
practically all kinds of lumber is being bought up. 
The consensus is that prices will begin to climb 
from now on. 

Harry Sanders, of Sanders & Egbert, left this 
week to attend the Bankers’ convention in Cali- 
fornia, 

Charles O. Maus, of the Hyde Lumber Co., has 
returned after a month’s trip thru the East, where 
he secured some nice business. 

The South Bend Hardwood Club will hold its 
tirst meeting Monday Oct. 3 at the Indiana Club. 
A large attendance is expected. Several new mem- 
vers will join at this meeting. 

Howard Klinle has joined the selling force of 
Harry H. Maus and will cover Indiana, Michigan 
and Ohio territory. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sept. 27.—Requirements from the _ building 
trades continue to form the principal source of 
demand in the Milwaukee market. Forming as 
they do but a small percentage of the ordinary 
requirements for lumber and other consuming de- 
mands being quiet, the total volume is not entirely 
satisfactory. 

Favorable indications in the hardwood market 
are seen by local lumbermen. Upper grades show 
a tendency not so much toward higher prices as 
toward firmer markets, with less range in quota- 
tions. Mills are now more reluctant to accept 
offers and are now holding off for prices com- 
mensurate with costs. The eastern situation shows 
some improvement, according to local lumbermen, 
the demand in New England being most noticeable, 
and it is largely for basswood and other hard- 
woods. High grade birch is in good demand gener- 
ally, altho other grades are less active. Trade 
in maple continues slow, due to an absence of im- 
provement in the implement manufacturing field. 
The automobile industry is now somewhat slowed 
up by inventory,, which has cut down the demand 
for thick maple and elm. 


The local situation generally shows a_ better 
aspect. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Sept. 26.—Directors of the Rikerd Lumber Co. 
have authorized a large expansion plan for this fall. 
The completion of the plans, it is said, will greatly 
increase Lansing’s importance as a lumber center. 

R. P. McDonald, of the Capital City Lumber Co., 
declares that it is impossible for lumber prices to 
decrease under present conditions. He believes that 
lumber prices are now at their low mark, and that 
those for. pine flooring and siding have already 
started upward. 

_ The Hall Lumber Co. has been unusually busy 
since the first of the year, filling contracts for large 
jobs in many parts of the State, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sept. 26.—All branches of the lumber business 
show improvement and trade is becoming better 
week by week. This applies to hardwoods to a 
large degree and also to southern pine, which is 
recovering much of its lost ground. Hardwoods 
are showing up the best with inquiries from all 
sources more numerous. Furniture factories are 
buying and the same is true of box concerns. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., speaking of hardwood conditions said, 
“Records are ahead of those of last month. Me- 
psy and low grade stocks are moving much bet- 
er,”’ 

E. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., reports more in- 
quiries. Prices are much firmer. M. W. Stark, 
vice president and manager, left recently to inspect 
the company’s mills at Stark, W. Va. 

J. S. McVey, president of the Central West Coal 
& Lumber Co., who has been at the company’s 
mills at Jackson, Ala., has returned to Columbus. 
E. G. Dillow, sales manager of the company, re- 
mains at the mill. 

Irving Jones, manager of the East Side Lum- 
ber Co., a subsidiary of the E. Doddington Co., 
and also secretary of district No. 8 of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, spent his 
vacation at Pittsburgh and in Van Wert County, 
his former home. 

John R. Gobey, head of the John R. Gobey Lum- 
ber Co. and vice president of the Throop-Martin 


Co., left recently for a month’s stay at- Placid 
Lake, N. Y. He recently suffered the loss of his 
only son, a sophomore at Yale University. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Sept. 26.—The property of the Below Saw Mill 
Co. and Hiram F. Below is being operated by a 
creditors’ committee and E. C. Dawley, of Wausau, 
is acting as manager. Mr. Below is assisting the 
trustees in the liquidation of the assets of the two 
institutions, without recompense. Mr. Below’s 
holdings of the capital stock in the H. F. Below 
Lumber Co., which organization is independent of 
the other two, have been sold by the trustees to 
some of Mr. Below’s friends, who have placed him in 
charge of the business. The headquarters of the 
H. F. Below Lumber Co. will be continued in their 
present location in the Haase Building at Marinette, 
Wis., with sales offices in some of the larger cities. 

Thoralf Docka, purchasing agent for the Goodman 
Lumber Co., and Miss Laura A. Klewe, Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., were united in marriage on Sept. 14 
and will make their future home in Goodman, Wis. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 26—Hardwood lumber manufacturers of 
Evansville and southern Indiana report that the 
local market during the last week or ten days has 
shown more improvement than it has at any other 
time during the present year and as a result they 
are in a better frame of mind than they have been 
for a long time. Prices for the best grades of 
hardwood lumber are holding firm. There is a 
better demand for the lower grades of lumber than 
there was a month ago. Retail dealers report 
that business shows some improvement and they 
are looking for a very good fall trade. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Sept. 26.—None of the mills of the city con- 
template starting up very soon and, from all pres- 
ent indications, none will be in operation until 
after the first of the year, altho most stocks are 
becoming quite broken. 4 

The land department of the Langlade Lumber 
Co. has begun the construction of several houses 
on its cut-over land, which will be sold to settlers, 
together with the land, on a part payment plan. It 
also intends to clear some of the land on each 
farm and make other improvements to suit the 
purchaser. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Sept. 26—The No. 2 mill of the Sawyer Goodman 
Co. closed last week. The mill had been cutting logs 
that would have been cut at the Pentoga and 
the Below mills, both of which were destroyed by 
fire. The stock of logs had been exhausted. The 
No. 1 mill is still in operation. 

The announcement made during the week that 
the H. F. Below Lumber Co. is to remain in Marin- 
ette was most gratifying to the people of this place. 

The Northern Sawmills. Co., a subsidiary of the 
Sawyer Goodman Co., of Marinette, is preparing to 
engage in logging upon an extensive scale near 
Iren Mountain, it is reported. The mill is under- 
going extensive improvements to increase the capac- 
ity materially. This will be the first time in years 
that the Sawyer Goodman Co. has cut timber on its 
own lands. The mill will have a daily capacity of 
80,000 feet. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 28.—Building permits for the last week 
numbered 152, with 54 frame dwellings. The 
total costs were $394,500, or more than the aver- 
age. The month will show a much larger permit 
cost than a year ago, and the number of permits 
will also be greater. 

The outing committee of the Buffalo Lumber 
Mxchange, of which W. P. Betts is chairman, has 
been considering the plans for the annual chestnut 
outing, having held two or three meetings lately. 
It is planned to hold the outing at Boston Hills 
on Oct. 4 and formal announcements will be sent 
out within the next day or two. 

Fred M. Sullivan left last week for a trip to 
Idaho, where he will visit a friend of earlier days, 
when he was a resident there for four years. From 
Idaho he will motor to California, returning about 
Oct. 15. 

Cc. R. Kelleran, of the Trotter-Kelleran Lumber 
Co., left last week for a business trip to the North- 


west, and will visit the mills of Montana, Idaho 
and Washington during the next month. He will 
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C. B. Baxter & Co. 
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For all kinds of Construction purposes, 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods, 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 
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LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the _ and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the peopl 


also call upon his brother, 
Seattle. 

The A. G. Hauenstein Lumber Co. is getting in 
a good stock of lumber this fall in preparation for 
better business. Within the next few days the 
steamer Niko is expected with 750,000 feet of 
hemlock. 

H. E. Montgomery left this week for a few days 
at Duluth, where he will make purchases for 
Montgomery Bros. & Co. 

Carleton W. Betts is spending a few days on an 
automobile trip to points in New England. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sept. 26.—Hardwood business continues on the 
upward trend, prices having advanced $3 to $5 on 
some grades during the last ten days. Red gum 
has been in active demand in plain and quartered, 
and at better prices. Orders are generally better 
and inquiries more active. Flooring manufacturers 
are buying up a good deal of plain and quartered 
oak in No. 1 and 2 common, especially plain. The 
furniture trade is the largest buyer but the piano 
trade is beginning to take a little stuff, and the 
situation in wagons and implements is looking bet- 
ter. With demand increasing a few more mills 
are entering the lists of producers in the South, 
but it is claimed that production is below ship- 
ments. 

Quotations on hardwoods are somewhat firmer, 
with plain red gum at $95 for FAS in 4/4 stock, 
and $50 for No. 1 common. Quartered red gum 
is $100 for FAS, and $55 for No. 1 common. Sap 
gum is weak in price and quoted at $40 for FAS 
and $25 for common. Plain oak is quoted at $100 
for FAS; $45 for No. 1 common; quartered oak, 
$125 for FAS, $60 for common; poplar, FAS, $100; 
common, $42, 


The W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. plans to 
move into its newly completed office building, at 
a new yard, some time next week. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 26.—The American Overseas Forwarding 
Co. reports the forwarding for its clients of 150 
cars of lumber to Europe during the week just 
ended, mostly to Liverpool, London and Antwerp. 
This represents a slight increase over the record 
of the preceding week when the total was 2,000,- 
000 feet. Inquiries are reported somewhat broader 
and business is expanding steadily altho leading 
exporters here say that it is merely a fraction of 
what it should be for this time of year. Prices are 
not altogether satisfactory but they are reported as 
somewhat better on plain red and white oak and 
plain red and sap gum in No. 1 common. 


Domestic buyers are increasing. their takings 
somewhat and the market is taking on rather 
greater activity. Prices, too, are reported better 
tho this is largely a question of what sellers have 
been asking for their lumber heretofore. It is 
notable, however, that the majority indicate that 
the market shows considerable improvement on 
No. 1 common plain red and white oak, plain red 
and sap gum and No. 1 cottonwood. These items, 
in the grade in question, commanded extremely 
low prices most of the summer in relation to firsts 
and seconds. 
tendency for No. 1 common to move up closer to 
firsts and seconds, a development not at all sur- 
prising to those who have seen buyers turn their 
attention from firsts and seconds to No. 1 com- 
mon because of the relative scarcity of the for- 
mer and the relative cheapness of the latter. Fur- 
niture manufacturers are showing a little more 
interest while there is rather more buying by 
flooring mgnufacturers and makers of boxes and 
other wooden containers. 


In the meantime, no effort is being made to 
increase production. Logging is almost at a stand- 
still, so far as the majority are concerned, and it 
appears to be the consensus among members of 
the trade here that there will be little increase 
in either manufacturing or logging until some- 
thing definite is known regarding the outcome of 
the fight for lower freight rates launched by the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 


W. E. Hyde, of the W. E. Hyde Lumber Co., 
who has recently returned from Europe, does not 
give a very glowing account of the outlook for 
business on the other side of the water. He is very 
much impressed with the unsettled condition of 
foreign exchange which necessarily acts as a deter- 
rent to free buying of southern hardwoods. 

Robert Stimson, of the Stimson Veneer & Lum- 
ber Co., fails to confirm the purchase by his firm 
of the mill and other holdings of the Pelican Lum- 
ber Co., Mound, La. He stated today to the 
correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
negotiations to this end have not been completed. 

C. L. Wheeler, of J. W. Wheeler & Co., Madison, 
Ark., and the Pritchard & Wheeler Lumber Co., 
Memphis, who has been confined to his home for 
the last three months on account of illness, is able 


S. H. Kelleran, of 


Now it is apparent that there is a 


to be out again and is receiving congratulations 
from his numerous friends on his recovery. 

The Chapman-Dewey Lumber Co. has removed its 
general offices from Kansas City to Memphis and 
these are now located on the ninth floor of the 
Bank of Commerce Building. W. P. Chapman, 
who was in charge of the offices at Kansas City, 
has removed to Memphis and will reside here in 
future. Local offices of the company have been 
consolidated with the general offices. Branch 
offices will be maintained in Kansas City, accord- 
ing to the management. This company has a box 
factory and sawmill at Marked Tree, Ark., and a 
sawmill at Mann’s Mills, Ark. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Sept. 26—Unless there is amarked further 
increase in wholesale lumber prices, those dealers 
who have been opposed to an increase in retail 
prices will not make any, altho they admit the 
market for lumber has “considerably stiffened” in 
the last few weeks. They state that the increase 
in producers’ prices does not justify. an increase 
in retail prices at the present time. According to 
dealers, the market has been more active this year 
than for many years, and as shown by the records 
in the office of the city commissioner of buildings. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Sept. 26.—The situation thruout the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan is more encouraging than 
it has been at any time this year. The improved 
demand during the last few weeks -has enabled 
manufacturers to reduce stocks considerably. 
Practically all large mills have ceased operations 
and, with logging at a standstill, it is very unlikely 
that the production will be increased during this 
year. Active demand for high grades has so de- 
pleted stocks that there is an actual shortage of 
certain items and buyers must take a greater per- 
centage of the lower grades. There have been some 
large sales of the common grades of maple to 
flooring manufacturers. The automotive industry 
has been buying more freely recently and there 
has also been an active demand from the furniture 
industry. 

Maple flooring manufacturers report a very satis- 
factory business, with prices firmer than at any 
time for several months. The demand for high 
grades still predominates. Production is still con- 
siderably below normal altho it haS been increased 
recently. 

W. D. Young & Co., of this city, suffered a loss 
by fire in one of its warehouses last week. The 
damage will not exceed $10,000. 

Cc. A. Bigelow, head of Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 
and its allied interests, will leave next week for a 
two months’ trip thru Europe, combining pleasure 
with business in connection with the foreign trade 
of his various companies. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


Sept. 27.—The Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co.’s fac- 
tories are busy turning out millwork, such as 
frames, sash, moldings etc. and the company’s box 
business has picked up considerably in the last 
month. During the last two weeks the company 
has brought in about two million feet of lumber 
and is now loading a boat in Georgian Bay. 





SHINGLE IMPORTS POINT NEED FOR TARIFF 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 24.—Lumber and 
shingles are pouring thru the Canadian gate- 
ways of Sumas (Northern Pacific) and Blaine 
(Great Northern) at the rate of hundreds of 
carloads monthly, and the total for the year 
will be tremendous. In August, 350 carloads of 
shingles and 13 carloads of lumber passed thru 
Sumas from British Columbia, and between Sept. 
1 and 13 there passed thru there 181 cars of 
shingles and five cars of lumber. In addition 
43 cars of pulpwood were imported from British 
Columbia in August and 19 cars of pulpwood in 
September. Figures for Blaine are not available 
at this writing, but they would be as large or 
larger, it is estimated. ‘‘And they say we need 
no tariff on shingles,’’ exclaim lumbermen who 
long to see a protective tariff wall raised and who 
recall that during the last eight or nine years 
thousands of cars of shingles have come into the 
United States without paying a cent of duty 
while at the same time mills near the border 
have been closed or, if not closed, their owners 
have stood beside the railroad track with hands 
in pockets waiting for cars that did not come, 
while from across the border strings of cars 
have rolled with Canadian forest products. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Sept. 24.—While some regard the general tone of 
the market at the mills as possibly firmer, the local 
cargo market remains at what seems to be low 
water mark, due to the downward tendency of 
water freights, as a result of which a few boats 
have been withdrawn from commission. Orders are 
being taken for merchantable at $19 flat, ship’s 
tackle. Lath run about $6 to $6.50. Shingles are 
firmer and scarce. The mills are reported as ask- 
ing more for uppers, particularly all grades of ver- 
tical grain flooring. The inbound movement of 
lumber continues heavy; to the night of Sept. 21 
seventy-six arrivals were reported, twenty-five with 
redwood and fifty-one with fir. The capacity of 
the redwood boats was 12,370,000 feet and of the 
fir, 67,660,000 feet. 

The complaint of the California Redwood Manu- 
facturing Co. vs. the Southern Pacific Co. before 
the California railroad commission has been com- 
promised. All commodity rates, including lumber 
from San Pedro to the Imperial Valley, are under 
investigation before the commission; hearing will 
be resumed Nov. 8. 

Henry Riddeford, secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, has returned from a business trip to San 
Francisco. 

BH. C. Miller, president of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is ex- 
pected in southern California the last of this 
month. 

Advices from Fresno report loss by fire Sept. 21 
of $15,000 worth of lumber and possible loss of the 
$100,000 plant and property of the Hollenbeck- 
Bush Planing Mill. 

The Owens-Park Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated by J. C. Owens, Arthur S. Parks, P. B. 
Plumb, George W. Prince, jr., and Judith BE. Shlug- 
lat; capital stock $200,000. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Sept. 24.—Prospects that Everett lumbering 
plants can be kept continuously in operation next 
winter are considered to be brightening. The in- 
creasing stability of market demand and prices is 
encouraging operators. Just now the mills are 
using all the men their plants can utilize, with an 
outlook for continued high production for several 
weeks. Their main dependence for an outlet— 
steamer lanes—has been restored by this week’s 
adjustment of water freights, foreign and domestic, 
and the immediate result was the return to the 
harbor here of at least an appreciable semblance of 
lumber shipping activity. The shingle market this 
week showed a tendency to sag a trifle, inquiries 
and orders booked here falling off somewhat, but 
the mills are running and in few instances are 
stocks accumulating to any considerable extent. 


A breakdown at the Weyerhaeuser Mill A this 
week knocked that plant out of three days of 
production. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 24.—Lumber shipments and logging opera- 
tions show that conditions in the lumber industry 
in northwestern Washington are much better than 
they were. Local railroad agents say that im- 
ports and exports at Bellingham were 50 percent 
creater in August, 1920, than they were in August, 
1921, and much of this was due to increased lum- 
ber and shingle shipments. The Great Northern 
Railway reports that its business for that month 
was $40,000 greater this year than last year. The 
Milwaukee system is experiencing a big increase 
in log shipments and to take care of this it has 
ordered seventy-five new flat cars, now en route 
west. In the cargo business the best prospects 
are in California and Japan. Speaking of foreign 
markets, President Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. 
Lumber Co., who leaves today for the Orient via 
San Francisco for a three months’ trip, says that 
Japan is still buying heavily. China is below nor- 
mal in her demands. Australia is buying in Brit- 
ish Columbia in preference to Washington because 
the exchange situation does not operate against it 
there, and the west coast of South America is 
buying little. Two vessels will load here for Cali- 
fornia this week. The steamship Anna Hanify will 
take 250,000 feet from the Puget Sound Sawmills 
& Shingle Co.’s docks and the steamship Siskiyou 
will load 1,000,000 feet at the EB. K. Wood plant. 
The schooner Edward R. West sailed this week 
from the Bloedel Donovan docks with 1,000,000 
feet for Honolulu. The steamship Lake Hector has 
cleared from Anacortes with 4,300 tons of box 
shooks, which had been loaded there and at Blaine. 
They ure consigned to Tampico. 


Cedar timber is so scarce that some Anacortes 
shingle plants have had to close. There is very 
little cedar in the water and logs are being im- 


ported from British Columbia. The situation will 
soon be relieved, however, by shipments from 
camps that have resumed operation. 

P. C. Peterson, sales manager for the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., believes that the 
Northwest is doing about as well as the southern 
pine district in selling lumber. In analyzing the 
situation he points out that southern pine car ship- 
ments include lumber intended for cargo shipment, 
whereas in the Northwest cargo and car shipments 
are figured separately. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Sept. 24.—Reports indicate a much better demand 
than last week, with prices on uppers, lath and 
shingles inclined to advance. Logs, except cedar, 
remain the same. Cedars were a little higher. 
Local demand remains good. The railroads con- 
tinue to send out small inquiries. The Japanese 
square business is good, with several large inquiries 
out for cedar and fir for delivery next month. 

The Walville Lumber Co. is rebuilding its kilns 
to facilitate the drying of cross arms stock. The 
new kilns will be 42x134. Goss & Rawson, of Port- 
land, are doing the work. The Willapa Harbor 
Shingle Co. has installed sawmill machinery and 
is.cutting Japanese squares. The sawmill operates 
during the day and the shingle mill at night. The 
Chehalis Box, Basket & Veneer Co. is clearing the 
site for a new plant to take the place of the one 
recently destroyed by fire. The Kalama Shingle Co., 
of Kalama, has added another shift to its crew. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


24—Suggestions for a State forestry 
policy will be made by George S. Long, general 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., at the 
forestry conference scheduled for Seattle Oct. 21. 
The conference will take up the problems of re- 
forestation, logged-off lands and timber cutting. 
Mr. Long will be one of the principal speakers. 
Mr. Long left Sept. 23 for St. Paul on a business 
trip. He will be away about three weeks. 

The Nettleton Bruce mill at South Prairie re- 
sumed operations Sept. 19, employing more than 
one hundred men. The Camp Lewis mills reopened 
last week and are running on full time after a 
shutdown which lasted all summer. 

Florencio Panesis, a member of the forestry de- 
partment of the Philippine Government, was the 
principal speaker before the Kiwanis Club of Ta- 
coma on Sept. 20. Mr. Panesis spoke on forestry 
problems of the Philippines. The program was 
arranged by a committee of the lumbermen, mem- 
bers of the club, headed by W. L. McCormick, of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 

Instruction in foremanship in lumber mills will 
be given as part of a course of education planned 
by the Tacoma City College. E. M. Rogers, as- 
sistant manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., will teach this course. 

Lumber carriers at Tacoma docks during last 
week include the City of Spokane, the West Jappa, 
the Usui Maru, and the Manilla Maru, all of which 
took cargoes for the Orient, the Lewis Luckenback 
for Atlantic ports, the Nottingham for South 
America, the Baja California for Central America, 
the Santa Rita for Europe and the San Diego for 
California. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Sept. 24.—All slash grain uppers are very scarce 
on the harbor. Many of the mills have made 
stiff advances in the price on all clear lumber. 

Cargo shipping was very brisk during the last 
week. Beginning with Sept. 17, when six steamers 
cleared for San Pedro, making thirteen departures 
during the week, there have been several clear- 
ances each day. The West Mahwah, which has 
been loading during the week at the A. J. West 
Lumber Co. mill, shifted today to the Grays Har- 
bor Commercial Co. and will complete loading at 
the Anderson & Middleton mill. The steamers 
Hartwood and Grays Harbor will clear this after- 
noon with cargoes from the Aberdeen Lumber & 
Shingle Co. and Hulbert mill in Aberdeen. The 
steamer Brush will clear for New York with 
2,000,000 feet for the Atlantic seaboard. The Wil- 
faro is here for a partial cargo for the East Coast. 
At the Donovan mill the Cricket and Shasta are 
taking cargoes for California. 

Last Wednesday the Wilson Bros.’ mill added 
a night force of ninety men to enable it to catch 
up with its cargo orders. Work was also resumed 


Sept. 
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Plattenville, La. 
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you best service stocks will permit. 
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Alexandria, Louisiana. 
Formerly—Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
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We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
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Planing Mill Facilities. 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA, 
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For quick movement, we offer the follow- 


ing stock at our mill at Cullor, Ark., 
subject to prior sale:-— 


5 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
3 cars 4-4 FAS Plain Sap Gum. 

2 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Red Gum. 


Write 2 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Red Gum. 
For 2 cars 4-4 FAS Plain Red Gum. 
Delivered 2 cars 4-4 13 to 17” Gum Boxboards. 


2 cars 5-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
2 cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
2 cars FAS Plain Sap Gum. 

1 car 5-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Red Gum. 
1 car 5-4 FAS Plain Red Gum. 


O. L. Shull Lumber Co. 


LONOKE, ARK. 


Prices. 








Frank Spangler ‘Mississipri 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM’ 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 











ALABAMA 








Long and Short Leaf Yellow 
Pine Lumber and Timber 


NADAWAH SALES CO. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Representing Nadawah Lumber 
Company, and Allied Mills. 


Stock List Issued Weekly 


Our new location enables 
us to give prompt service. 











- 
— and when you need ANYTHING in 


Yellow Pine 


call upon us. We can supply you with your 
requirements, and will be pleased to do so. 


G22 Betty & Sons Lumber Co. 
ry: 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 














Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 


WY and 38 CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


neces. Mobile, Ala. 

















Hempstead Planing 
MOBILE, ALA. Mill Co. 
3%" and 34” Ceiling and Bevel Siding from 
Southern Yellow Pine 
Grades you may depend on. 
Sold Exclusively Through Wholesalers. 











last week at Camp No. 5 of the Polson Logging 
Co. after a shutdown of several months. Work 
will be resumed at Camp 6 also. 

The Twin Harbors Lumber Co. is a new whole- 
sale organization which will be ready for business 
by the first of the month. The new firm is incor- 
porated with S. M. Anderson, of the Bay City 
Lumber Co., as president; R. F. Barker, jr., vice 
president, and Henry Neff Anderson, son of Ed. 
Anderson, of the Anderson & Middleton Lumber 
Co., as secretary and treasurer. The new firm will 
handle both car and cargo business, in red cedar 
shingles as well as lumber. The new concern has 
taken over the offices formerly occupied by the 
West Coast Lumber Co. in Aberdeen, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Sept. 24.—The average lumberman seems to 
have a much more hopeful outlook. Here in 
Spokane home building and the repair and remodel- 
ing of homes has passed the $1,000,000 mark. 
Considerable home building will be done this win- 
ter. An increased demand for lath indicates that 
all sections supplied from this market likewise are 
busy building. In the same connection, there is a 


report prevalent among lumbermen here that there’ 


is a shortage of shop lumber, due to the activity 
of the sash and door factories. 

Paul Lachmund, of Potlatch, Idaho,, district 
sales manager of the ‘Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., left 
here last night for a trip of several weeks east to 
Mississippi Valley points. I. N. Tate, assistant 
general manager of the company, Mrs. Tate and 
their son, Richard, are expected back this week 
from an automobile trip to Seattle and other Coast 
points. J. P. Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma, was a 
Spokane visitor this week. 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., and Mrs. McGoldrick returned yes- 
terday from a two weeks’ trip to Chase, B. C., 
where Mr. McGoldrick has extensive interests. 

A meeting of the managers and sales managers 
of the various lumber companies of the district 
is to be called for next Wednesday or Thursday 
to discuss present trade conditions, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 24.—For the first time in a year a material 
advance has been noted here in lumber values, flat 
grain uppers having strengthened $3 a thousand 
during the last week. This includes flat grain 
flooring, siding, ceiling, baseboards, finish and cas- 
ing. Common lumber is still weak but timbers 
have advanced. Red cedar shingles are gaining 
strength steadily and stars are now quoted to the 
trade at $3.25. There is a real scarcity of yellow 
fir logs and red cedar logs and quotations are very 
firm. The demand for spruce uppers is active and 
low grade stock is moving better. Conditions as 
a whole are more promising than at any other time 
during the last several months. 

Charles E. Sand, of the Griswold-Sand Lumber 
Co., went to Puget Sound this week to see how 
things are moving along in that district. In the 
meantime his associate, Graham Griswold, is re- 
ceiving the usual quantity of mail urging him to 
consider carefully the merits of the respective 


‘makes when in the market for trucks for hauling 


sand. Mr. Griswold says that the volume of lum- 
ber correspondence is increasing and the outlook 
is much better than a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Garrettson, of the Garrettson-Ellis Lumber 
Co., of Springfield, Mass., has been in Portland for 
several days looking over conditions and meeting 
the trade. His company is represented here by Leo 
A. Keswick, Pacific coast manager. 

H. P. Edward, sales manager for the Hammond 
Lumber Co., says that a lot of business is being 
offered and that both rail and export business is 
going on the books of the mills of the Pacific 
Northwest in a way that unmistakably indicates 
a revival. The advance in the price of flat grain 
uppers this week he regards as significant indeed, 
since it is the first in many months. 

John Patterson, well known Columbia River lum- 
berman, says that there is no question but that 
buying is beginning in increased volume, but he 
says business either has to get better or there will 
be no business, for lumber can not be manufac- 
tured at prevailing prices. Clear logs, he says, are 
scarce and commanding $20. 

Harry Conroy has been promoted to assistant 
sales manager for the Cobbs & Mitchell Co. (Inc.). 

H. P. Dutton, of the H. P. Dutton Lumber Co., 
has returned from a trip to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, and he says there is a lot of building 
going on both in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Southern California seems prosperous, he reports, 
and indications are that a great deal of lumber will 
be consumed there the coming winter. Mr. Dut- 
ton’s mill at Westlake, Ore., has a new superin- 
tendent, E. B. Hamilton, who succeeded A. A 
Fairchild, who died about two months ago. 

A, A. Officer, manager of the G. W. Gates & Co., 
wholesale lumber dealers and exporters, says that 
Australia is appearing in the market again after 


having shown no inclination to buy for some time 
on account of the unsatisfactory exchange. Japan, 
he reports, is still buying large quantities of small 
and large squares. 

John W. Miller, president of the Coast Fir Lum- 
ber Co., says his company is finding an active de- 
mand for red cedar shingles and the fir business is 
improving. 

At the annual meetings of the Wilson River Lum- 
ber Co. and Olean Land Co., both of Portland, that 
were held recently in Duluth, Minn., Wells Gilbert, 
of Portland, was elected president ; Carroll F. Graff, 
of Duluth, vice president, and Allan B. Williams, 
of Olean, N. Y., secretary and treasurer, of both 
companies. The Wilson River Lumber Co. has 
twenty-six thousand acres of fir, including about 
ten miles of river frontage, along the Hill survey 
to Tillamook. The Olean Land Co. has sixteen 
thousand acres of pine on the Metolius River in 
eastern Oregon tributary to the Hill and Harriman 
lines up the Deschutes River. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Sept. 24.—Conditions in California are looking 
up, with the crops moving, and a steady recover) 
from the late period of business depression is indi 
cated. While the building activity is now the 
greatest in the South, the situation in San Fran- 
cisco has greatly improved since the building strike 
was settled. The local demand for lumber has 
increased. Good shipments of fir and redwood will 
be needed to replenish stocks. Coastwise freights 
are weaker. While some random fir is coming in 
here and selling around $19, there is not enough 
of it to depress the market. Commission men and 
mill agents report a better demand, but the mills 
have been losing money on a great deal of the 
lumber sold. 

A. WW, Heayvenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., was here from Madera during the 
week. Good shipments have been made both to 
the eastern and California markets and stocks 
are low at the mill. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber «& 
Box Co., this city, reports many inquiries by mail 
and wire for white pine lumber and a fair volume 
of orders being taken for mixed cars. There has 
been quite an improvement in the demand for 
shop and better. Thick stock is very scarce. Box 
shook business is good. J. W. Rodgers, vice presi 
dent of the company, is making a tour of southern 
California. 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, is making 
increased shipments of white and sugar pine, and 
the market is looking up. It is short of shop, and 
there is an increasing demand. There is less box 
lumber in this district than was expected. The 
eastern demand for pine box stock has increased. 

The Pacific Lumber Co., this city, is making a 
good cut at Scotia. Redwood clear is very scarce. 
A lot of shop is going into siding, for which there 
is a good demand. Cigar box business is now 
quite an item among the specialties. 

Arthur Davies, of the Davies-Johnson Lumber 
Co., is in the city, and reports an increased demand 
for white pine. He now plans to run the new 
mill at Calpine, near Beckwith, as long as the 
weather permits. ‘ 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., is paying a visit to the San 
Francisco office. A battery of dry kilns has been 
installed, which will be added to next year. Load 
ing sheds have been constructed. Air drying has 
been progressing at a satisfactory rate, but the 
demand for No. 1 and 2 shop exceeds the available 
supply. B. W. Adams, who has charge of lumber 
sales here, says the company is not aiming to take 
advantage of the shortage of shop. As long as 
there is lumber it will be sold at a reasonable 
price. 

Charles R. McCormick, president of Charles R 
McCormick & Co., this city, says the fir mills are 
asking more for uppers. Prices have advanced 
$2 to $5 on clears and $1 on commons for rail ship 
ment. Some of the company’s steam schooners will 
be tied up for a time. Mills are loaded up with 
cutting orders and are not prepared to ship heavily 
now to this market. 

J. H. Owen, president of the California & Oregon 
Lumber Co., is paying a visit to the San Francisco 
office. W. C. Ribenack, chairman of the board of 
directors, who is also interested in the Stout Lum- 
ber Co., of Thornton, Ark., is in the city after 
having spent several weeks in California and at 
the mill at Brookings, Ore. Rails are being shipped 
for the extension of the company’s railroad to 
Smith River, Calif., which will tap a redwood 
tract. 

F.. B. Macomber, of the Macomber-Savidge Lumber 
Co., this city, reports a growing demand for white 
and sugar pine. Many orders have to be turned 
down because assortments are broken.  Wight- 
quarter stuff is pretty well exhausted, and 5/4 
is scarce at present in shop and better. Box lum- 
ber is scarce and has advanced considerably. 

The Albion Lumber Co., this city, is operating 
the mills at Albion and Wendling with one shift. 
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Water shipments are being made to supply the 
erowing demand. Paul M. Dimmick, the general 
manager, is in the city, while T. T. Lerch, the 
sales manager, is paying a visit to the Los Angeles 
office. 

William H. Wood, of the Hart-Wood Lumber 
Co., this city, reports quite a stiffening in Doug- 
las fir clears. Production, however, is pretty heavy 
in proportion to the demand. The Quinault mill at 
Raymond, Wash., is in operation. 

c. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber 
Co., this city, who has returned from an extensive 
eastern trip, says the demand for redwood is im- 
proving. 

Cc. E. de Camp, of the Caspar Lumber Co., has 
returned from a trip to Caspar. Good shipments 
are being made to the Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Co.’s yards at Pittsburg, Calif. 

The Michigan-California Lumber Co.’s pine saw- 
mill at Pino Grande has closed down after making 
a moderate cut, principally sugar pine. General 
Manager R. E. Danaher is making an eastern trip 
and will return in October. James Danaher, 
assistant manager, is in charge of operations, with 
headquarters at Camino. 

Claude Daggett, of the Euwana Box Co., of 
Klamath Falls, was here during the week. FE. J. 
Grant, manager of the Algoma Lumber Co., is here 
from Algoma. George A, Houston, sales manager 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, is 


in the city. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sept. 24.—Freight reductions in the current cir- 
cular of the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast are: Lumber from Puget Sound, Grays 
Harbor, Willapa Harbor or Columbia River to 
Auckland, Wellington, Lyttleton, Dunedin or Syd- 
ney, $16 flat, instead of a range from $16 to $17; 
to Cape Town or other South African ports, $27.50 
flat, instead of a range from $27.50 to $30. Other 
rates are unchanged. 

Figures compiled by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, covering 325 operations in 
Washington and Oregon, show that the total of 
employees is 35,159, as contrasted with a normal 
of 57,013—that is, unemployment at the fir mills 
is 38.33 percent. 

Sugene Garretson, of Garretson & Ellis, Spring- 
field, Mass., is in Seattle, inquiring into industrials, 
of which his firm makes a specialty. 

F. H. Morton, sales manager of the L. F. Driver 
Lumber Co., has returned from a trip of two weeks 
in Colorado. He reports that stocks in that sec- 
tion are down to 30 percent of normal, with dealers 
buying only such items as they can actually sell. 
Lumbermen in Colorado are optimistic, says, Mr. 
Morton. They expect to keep on buying, altho 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, and they are all look- 
ing for a gradual improvement in the lumber in- 
dustry. 

Cc. D. Johnson, formerly of the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, extensively known as a 
prominent operator in southern pine, is in Seattle. 
Mr. Johnson is now located in San Francisco, from 
which point he manages his lumber interests in 
California. 

Chester Schwartz, of the Schwartz Lumber Co., 
Elkville, Ill., and F. M, Baker, of the Hardwood 
Mills Co., Chicago, were in Seattle during the 
week on their return from the Hoo-Hoo annual at 
Fresno, Calif. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 27.—Business in the lumber market here 
is exceeding all expectations. The light demand 
during the fine building weather of the summer 
had disappointed wholesalers and manufacturers 
and it was expected that the fall would not bring 
iny better demand. But a month ago demand be- 
gan to increase and now the market is hitting on 
all six and seems to be gaining speed. The de- 
mand for hardwood has broadened out, the advance 
in southern pine is letting the west Coast mills 
zet into the market again and the southern pine 
mills are doing the largest business they have done 
this year. For instance, one sales manager yes- 
terday morning received orders for an even hun- 
dred cars, which is about forty above the usual 
Monday average. All this in spite of the fact that 
demand is below normal in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Missouri, States from which the 
Kansas City market usually draws a heavy trade. 
Demand for other woods has not shown any spurt, 
but there has been an increase in the business 
booked. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary-manager of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, is back on 
the job again after a vacation of nearly six months 
for the benefit of his health. He returned from 
Seattle on Saturday, looking fine and fit and will be- 
gin preparations soon for the annual convention 
of the association in January. . 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Long, who have been in 
Europe since May, are expected home in about two 
weeks. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Sept. 27.—Local pine manufacturers are very 
optimistic over improved market conditions. It is 
almost impossible to place an order for a car of 
No. 1 common and better. Low grades are moving 
in larger volume and prices have advanced, but 
not as much as higher grades. Production is 
increasing, but is not keeping pace with demand. 
The outstanding feature in the pine market is the 
marked improvement in export business. Practi- 
cally all mills in this section are oversold for 
sixty days on saps, prime, South American and 
select No. 2 common. Prices have been advanced 
on these items. Lath are very scarce and advances 
have been made on both No. 1 and No. 2. 

Furniture and automobile manufacturers are still 
buying hardwood for immediate needs. The build- 
ing trades are using considerable hardwood, espe- 
cially flooring. The export situation is also im- 
proving, favorable ocean freight rates being a help. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Sept. 26.—Inquiry is heavy and shipments are 
increasing. Production remains about the same. 
It is estimated that the small mills in this section 
have reduced their stocks at least 60 percent dur- 
ing the year. There has been a good volume of 
business during the last week. There has been a 
slight advance in common framing, sheathing and 
shiplap, tho these items have not advanced in 
proportion to the high grades. The mills are 
accepting only a limited amount of business and 
refuse to sell in large quantities. The only high 
grade stock on the market is such stock as is 
being made. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sept. 26.—A rise of $15 a thousand in the price 
offered by the American Pitchpine Export Co. for 
prime lumber, and of $13 for kiln dried sap, of 
the regular European schedule, all f.o.b. cars, port, 
has been the reaction of the export lumber market 
here to conditions existing in the European con- 
suming centers and in the domestic market for 
those grades. The above advances were made in 
just five days’ time and represent the results of a 
great increase in the demand for those grades of 
pine, especially in the New York City and Balti- 
more (Md.) districts. The foreign demand has 
been good but an important factor in the rise in 
price has been the loss of the steamship City of 
Brunswick, which went down with 2,000,000 feet 
of the highest grades, that will have to be replaced 
out of stocks already much depleted. It is reported 
here that thirty-five cubes of sawn timbers’ have 
been sold by mills west of the Mississippi River, 
delivered at New Orleans, for $28 a thousand and 
that a number of sales have been made at Mobile, 
Ala., for timbers at $27 to $27.50. 

Fred D. Burns, lumber dealer of Tampico, 
Mexico, has been in New Orleans this week and 
has drawn a rather pessimistic picture of condi- 
tions at Tampico. He says the salt water in the 
oil wells is a very real fact and that it seems 
that the oil development must move on southward 
to new territory. The crest of the Tampico boom 
is past and it is hard to tell what will become of 
that section when no longer supported by the tre- 
mendous oil wealth. 

A cablegram received by Roger HE. Simmons 
from W. J. Sowers, vice president and general 
manager of the American Pitchpine Export Co., 
announced the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Sowers 
from Lisbon, Portugal, for Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 
Having visited practically every country in Europe, 
Mr. Sowers and his bride will now view in turn 
every land in South America, where Mr. Sowers will 
visit old and establish new agencies of the big 
lumber export company. 

Vice President J. W. Trounce, of the Goodyear 
Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., has been visiting 
in Bogalusa, La., where several attractive enter- 
tainments were given in his honor. The Great 
Southern Lumber Co. and several other wood and 
pulp enterprises at Bogalusa are controlled by the 
Goodyear interests. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Sept. 26.—The market last week developed more 
demand than in any week previous for the last 
few years. Prices advanced at a good rate. Upper 
stock made the greatest increase, flat grain flooring 
leading. 

The demand is about as good for one class of 
stock as for another. Straight car buying has been 
heavy. Bookings exceeded those of last week. Buy- 
ing has been done by all classes of purchasers. 
Mixed orders are hard to place, as mill stocks are 
badly broken, Prices on mixed orders are good. 

The hardwood situation looks better. Demand 
has improved and the market is taking on new life. 
Common stock is not yet moving very rapidly, but 
shows a slight tendency to strengthen. Hardwood 
flooring is in good demand at satisfactory prices. 
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Oar mill at Franklin, Va. 


BIG VALUES 


for your customers are assured 
when you supply them 


N. C. PINE 


made at our mills for we 
watch millwork and grades 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 

Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 

NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Bldg. 
GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
ie 4 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 

E. D. WOOD, Manager 
5.4 Oliver Building, GEORGE 
L. CAMP, MP, Manager 
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ELKINS, W. VA. 


Sept. 26.—As September neared an end there 
appeared to be a little better demand thruout north- 
ern West Virginia for hardwoods, noticeable as to 
4/4 FAS poplar and white oak, there being an ad- 
vance in prices of about $8. There was also a 
considerable improvement in the demand for No. 2 
common and sound wormy chestnut as well as for 
sound wormy oak. The price for some hardwoods, 
such as oak and poplar, reached anywhere from 
$95 to $110 for FAS. Basswood, however, was 
cheaper, averaging from $80 to $90, with maple at 
$75 to $85, depending somewhat upon thickness. 

The Keystone Manufacturing Co. has resumed 
operations at its circular mills at Whyte, Flint and 
Sand Run, W. Va., these mills having been closed 
down for a time. 

The Holston River Lumber Co., whose mill is 
at Clinchburg, Va., has resumed operations after a 
shutdown covering a period of six weeks or two 


months, 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Sept. 26.—With slight increases in price and 
stock becoming badly broken, and with the prospect 
of demurrage penalties and excessive freight rates 
soon ceasing to be obstacles to business, the lum- 
bermen are feeling rather optimistic. The demand 
is increasing, not heavily as yet tho enough to im- 
prove prices somewhat. The most noticeable rise 
has been on finish, which has gone up about $5 
during the month. All pine shed stocks have also 
advanced. Demand for lower grades is still inac- 
tive, with high freight rates continuing to work 
against No. 3 common and to some extent No. 2 
common. No. 1 common, both in boards and dimen- 
sion, is having a good movement now. At practi- 
cally all mills stocks are becoming badly broken, 
with many orders returned on account of shortage 
of stock, 

There are some unfavorable reports on shipping 
conditions. Lack of water has caused some trouble, 
the drouth during the last few months having been 
very severe. The drouth has also increased fire 
risks and several small fires have occurred, includ- 
ing one near Gibsland, La., that destroyed one of 
two of the mills of Baker & Edwards, together with 
commissary and a million feet of lumber. The labor 
situation is about the same, labor being plentiful 
and cheap. The cotton crop has been picked in 
many places, releasing a number of workers. An 
interesting feature of the lumber business is the 
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presence of a number of railroad freight solicitors, 
seeking more tonnage from the mills. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Sept. 26.—While there has been a steadily in- 
creasing demand for southern pine in the last few 
weeks, building operations continuing unusually ac- 
tive in some parts of the Southeast, the market in 
this section is still at a rather low ebb. According 
to some dealers logging operations will be seriously 
hindered unless the prices of the lower grades of 
lumber increase in the near future. Dealers are 
seriously handicapped by the excessively high freight 
rates. Efforts are being made thru the Southern 
Freight Rate Commission to bring about needed 
adjustments. Mills thruout the Southeast remain 
closed and little improvement is expected in manu- 
facturing operations until prices go up and demand 
increases materially. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 26.—There has been a marked increase in 
the demand for North Carolina pine during the last 
week, altho the conditions laid down by buyers are 
still such as to eliminate many mills from quoting. 
Most planing mills are still snowed under with 
business. Due to the fact that prices for prompt 
delivery are advancing, even on low grade stock, 
the mills are not disposed to sell any further ahead. 
There are many items that have been sluggish 
heretofore and are now showing life so, with pro- 
duction still hovering between 45 and 50 percent 
of normal and no indication that the millmen intend 
to increase their output very soon, it begins to look 
as if the demand will exceed the supply. Millmen 
say they are justified in asking higher prices on low 
grade stock. For the last four weeks orders have 
been largely in excess of production. Stocks on 
hand at the mills are sma]l and badly broken. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 2 and better have been 
lighter during the week and the same has been true 
regarding stock widths, but this has been due 
entirely to scarcity of these items. Edge, 5/4 and 
thicker, No. 2 and better, is inquired for but sales 
are light, as millmen refuse to sell further ahead. 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips and miscuts are more ac- 
tive, with the latter hard to buy for prompt ship- 
ment. No. 8 stock widths are scarce and prices have 
advanced. There is still some 4/4 edge No. 3 but 
millmen are not anxious to sell. 

There has been a very active rail demand for 


4/4 edge box D2S and D2S and resawn. Prices 
have advanced. Rough 4/4 edge box is also in 
better demand. Many mills are sold out and refuse 
further business. There is also a good demand for 
4/4 stock box in No. 1 and No. 2 grades and prices 
have advanced due to the scarcity of these items. 
There is only a small surplus of 12-inch No. 2 box, 
Edge and stock box, 5/4 and 6/4, are also in good 
demand and are being quoted higher. Box barks are 
more active. 

There has been a very good demand for flooring, 
partition, thin ceiling etc. and prices have been on 
a slightly higher plane. Roofer sales have not 
been large, due to scarcity of rough box. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Sept. 26.—The first general movement of south- 
ern pine since the big price slump early in 1920 
began a week ago and is rapidly developing into a 
real bull movement. The local mills, due largely 
to their unusually large dry storage capacity and 
the fact that they operated continuously during the 
1920 depression, are in position to fill orders which 
other mills have had to turn down and are reaping 
the benefits of price advances caused by the eager- 
ness of buyers and the offering of premiums for cer- 
tain grades. The railroads are buying bridge and 
track timbers and considerable car repair material, 
while yards all over the country are stocking up. 
Demand last week was 125 percent of production 
in this territory. 

The Weaver & Son mill here has contracted for 
one and one-half million feet of logs to be delivered 
to the Southern Pacific switch at Oila, this county, 

T. A. Raby has resigned as local manager for 
the Standard Export Lumber Co. here and is suc- 
ceeded by Joe Dawson, brother of Claud Dawson, 
Texas manager for the Standard. with Beaumont 
headquarters. Mr. Raby goes to Mobile, where he 
becomes part owner and manager of a large retail 
yard. 

The steamship Wilscog is taking on a cargo of a 
half million feet of lumber furnished by the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co. for delivery at Pasages and 
Vigo, Spain. The steamer West Durfee is taking on 
700,000 feet, all sawn timber, for delivery at Liver- 
pool and Manchester. Her cargo is being furnished 
by the Standard Export, Alpha and Long-Bell lum- 
ber companies. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Sept. 26.—Increased buying has been very notice- 
able in this territory within the last ten days and 
dimension has advanced approximately $2 a thou- 
sand on most items. Mills still are unable to ac- 
cept some attractive business on account of their 
not having the stock. Straight carload orders are 
more in demand than at any time in six months 
and mills are very slow to accept dimension or- 
ders calling for straight No. 1 common grades, 
especially when %4-inch scant is wanted. Upper 
grades are becoming very hard to buy and are 
advancing steadily. Recent lists sent out by the 
larger mills show as much as $5 a thousand ad- 
vance on No. 1 and better shed stocks and mills 
say they are having no trouble in selling without 
concessions. Building appears to have taken on 
new life in the city. Optimism prevails on every 


hand. 
MOBILE, ALA. 


Sept. 26.—Some improvement is noted in market 
conditions and there is in prospect a much larger 
movement both to the interior and to foreign coun- 
tries. Advances made last week held good and 
prices show a tendency to go still higher. The feel- 
ing is general that the turn has been made. The 
demand for house materials, which has been the one 
good feature of the market the last few weeks, con 
tinues good. Yard stocks are about exhausted an! 
several mills are making ready to resume cutting. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Sept. 26.—The last week has brought about the 
first general movement of southern pine in this 
district since March, 1920. For several weeks 
upper grades have been advancing. The spread 
between uppers and lowers increased until con- 
sumers found they could use low grades in many 
instances. An advance of from $1 to $2 a thou- 
sand followed in the wake of larger demand for 
lowers. The wide spread was not altogether re- 
sponsible, for flooring, siding, ceiling and all 
grades above No. 2 are not to be found at mills 
in this section. Finish is in about the same fix. 
Orders for last week run 120 percent of normal, so 
lower grades must be taken liberally if the mills 
begin to supply this demand. Mills have been 
turning down business for the reason that their 
order files are full and they do not care to go 
beyond their ability to deliver within sixty days. 
Buyers are scrambling for lumber when it can be 
found. Some mills are entirely out of No. 2 ship- 
lap. During the last week premiums of 50 cents 
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and $1 above the accepted price have been offered 
for this stock. Railroads are still buying car ma- 
terial and are gradually increasing the amount of 
timber buying for tracks and bridges. There is 
also a little more activity in exports. Quite a 
few orders for prime kiln dried sap were placed 
jast week. There are also a great many coastwise 
orders being placed in this territory. 

The hardwood situation remains unchanged, but 
manufacturers expect the big revival in building 
operation to help out ultimately. It is pointed 
out by millmen that their product is the last thing 
used in the home building program. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Sept. 26.—The increase in volume of sales con- 
tinues to be an encouraging factor. Most mills in 
this section have steadily increased their capacity 
and are now running only a little below normal. 
Furthermore several plants that have been closed 
down for months are again resuming operations 
and others are contemplating reopening in October. 
However, the demand is still far from what it 
should be. Meantime prices have advanced only 
on a very few items and in only a small degree. 
Mills are making concessions in order to move in- 
ferior grades. The demand is largely for the bet- 
ter grades of building material. There is a 
stronger tone to the export situation. Railroads 
are still taking large quantities of repair material, 
but their needs are apparently far below what was 
expected several months ago. 

The Krause & Managan Lumber Co. is in receipt 
of a communication from Rudolf Krause, who with 
Mrs, Krause and children is touring the continent. 
On Sept. 10, after a sojourn in Paris, the family 
left for Switzerland. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Sept. 26.—Good demand continues. The better 
grades of flooring and finish have shown a heavy 
increase, but these items are very scarce. Other 
shed and yard stocks are in good demand and 
prices are somewhat higher. Decking demand has 
been very good. Sills and framing are in better 
demand and other fresh cutting orders are more 
plentiful. The demand continues good for car lin- 
ing and siding. A number of orders have been out 
recently for sawn timbers and other export stock. 
Cars are not as plentiful as a few weeks ago. 

H. M. Batson, for the last five years connected 
with the Hattiesburg office of Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Co., has accepted a place as southern rep- 
resentative of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., of 
Chicago, and W. R. Hickman Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land. His offices will remain here. 

Stewart Gammill, who operated the Gammill 
Lumber Co., Pelahatchie, and the Mississippi Soft 
Pine Co., Canton, for several years and recently 
disposed of that property, has purchased the in- 
terest of W. C. Rogers in the Deweese Rogers Lum- 
ber Co., of Philadelphia, Miss. 

The Southern Lumber & Timber Co., Hillsdale, 
Miss., will place its plant in operation Oct. 1. The 
Batson McGehee Co., Millard, Miss., is making prep- 
arations to start its mill Oct. 1. 

The Brookhaven Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
located about two miles south of this city, has let 
contracts for the machinery to be used in its new 
planting mill, An electrical equipment contract 
was given to the Westinghouse Electric Co. and 
S. A. Woods machines will be used in the planer. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 26.—There is a continued improvement in 
the lumber business here, and it is generally dis- 
tributed among both wholesaler and retailer, and 
both inside and outside the city. The city yards 
are still behind the out of town ones in activity, 
however, but are probably showing a greater per- 
centage of improvement. There is a decided tend- 
ency to tightening of prices, more especially among 
the mills, many of whom are oversold on certain 
items, and who feel that the market prices will 
be higher before delivery can be made. Confidence 
in the future is returning. Planing mills are many 
of them quite busy, trim men are booking orders 
faster than they have before this year, furniture 
manufacturers are doing a little buying, some of 
the big industrials are in the market for more, and 
the railroads are buying at more like their old 
pace, but admittedly much slower than they should 
be. Box makers are doing a little better, but busi- 
ness with them is still dull. 

The demand for hardwoods shows a sure but slow 
srowth—enough to reduce the surplus. stocks 
offered offered by the mills and wholesalers without 
causing any increase in price. Plain oak, ash and 
poplar, in the better grades, seems to be leading 
the demand, altho there is a market, at good prices, 
for chestnut, maple, birch, beech, all kinds of 
hardwood floorings, basswood, gum, hickory, cherry 
and mahogany. White pine is selling in fair vol- 
ume, at prices stiffening a little over those of a 
few weeks ago on the better grades, and holding 


steadily on the lower, but with the latter offered 
more urgently. Spruce is not very active, but 
shows no softening of prices. Hemlock is showing 
more activity, but remains at about the same base 
price as for the last several weeks. Cypress is 
offered freely, and prices are well maintained 
except on the low grade, where there is a wide 
variance in quotations. Yellow pine is stiffening 
in price on many items, and altho severaj mills 
have recently started up, there is as yet a shortage 
of many items in the offerings here. North Caro- 
lina prices have tightened on many items, and 
some dealers are refusing to book any more orders 
at today’s prices because they can not ship for sixty 
days, and expect better prices then. Lath are 
searce and are bringing good prices because the 
demand seems greater than the supply. Shingles 
are active in the suburban districts, and prices 
are firm. 

Following a resolution at the last meeting, 
arrangements are being made to hold meetings on 
the first and third Thursdays of each month, of a 
social character, for members of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange. The first of these will be held on Oct. 
6, at Boothby’s, and it is probable that this will 
become the regular place of holding these meet- 
ings. 
Unconfirmed reports are in circulation that Gif- 
ford Pinchot intends to retire as State Forester, 
but Gov. Sproul said today that he had not received 
his resignation, and hoped he would not tender 
it. The defeat of the proposal for a constitutional 
convention at the election was a disappointment 
to Mr. Pinchot, who had hoped, under a revised 
constitution, to see the State enabled to borrow 
the money to complete the great reforesting pro- 
gram on which he has been working. 

The “Triple Alliance,’ consisting of the Camp 
Manufacturing Co., William J. Foley and Franklin 
A. Smith & Sons—three noncompetitive wholesalers 
who have taken offices en suite in the Otis Build- 
ing—will all be installed in new offices at 707- 
710 before the end of this week. The Camp con- 
cern has just put two of its large mills into com- 
mission after a long shutdown. 


John J. Little, wholesaler, recently returned from 
a trip of several weeks to Europe. The trip was 
purely pleasure, and Mr. Little was accompanied 
by his wife. They had wonderful weather, and, 
with the exception of rough passage on the way 
home, the trip was altogether delightful. 

Joseph P. Dunwoody, who recently left the 
wholesale business for a connection with the yard 
of the Stoker Estate, has returned to his former 
field and is doing a wholesale business, with offices 


.at 10 South 18th street. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sept. 26.—The new plant of Joseph Thomas & 
Son, South Baltimore, which was erected to take 
the place of the establishment destroyed by fire 
some time ago, was put into active operation last 
Wednesday. The new factory which consists of 
Planing mill, millwork establishment, boiler house, 
office and other structures, besides lumber sheds, is 
equipped with the most modern machinery and de- 
signed to meet any demands likely to be made upon 
the firm. 

The Brown-Bledsoe Lumber Co., wholesale hard- 
wood dealer, has had such an expansion of its 
business in New York metropolitan and southern 
New Jersey business that it has decided to have a 
representative permanently located in New York. 
Dudley D. Lawton, who has been covering that 
field for some time, has taken an office at 391 
Hudson Terminal Building. Mr. Lawton is a son 
of William T. Lawton, of Joseph Thomas & Son, 
this city, and of the fourth generation of his family 
to engage in the lumber trade. 

Plans for a one-story sawmill building at Cur- 
tis Bay, here, were filed Sept. 21 by the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. The building, which will cover 
a space 96 by 224 feet, is one of a group of struc- 
tures to go up at the depot which the company 
has established there for facilitating the exports of 
Pacific coast woods from Baltimore and also for 
supplying the domestic trade in the Hast. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sept. 26.—The Fulton Terminal Lumber Co. has 
begun work on its great system of improvements, 
designed to reduce the cost of building in this city 
by reducing the cost of handling lumber shipments 
by more than one-half. The site of the operations 
is southeast side of Hackensack River, back of 
Weehawken, and it is expected that the corpora- 
tion will be in a position to handle a limited quan- 
tity: of lumber within ninety days. 


Officials of the Dowd Lumber Co. (Inc.), which 
was founded in 1870 and ranks as one of the 
oldest retail lumber concerns in New York City, 
are of the opinion that lumber is gradually being 
lifted from a rock-bottom scale and that prices 
obtaining a few weeks ago will not prevail again 
in many years. “Prices are so low now that as a 
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result mills and camps all over the country are 
shutting down,” said an official of the Dowd com- 
pany. “Freight rates are eating up all the profit, 
and the mills are running at a loss on common 
building materials. For this reason there is little 
business in the country towns, and the greater 
amount of the business is confined to the cities 
and their immediate suburbs.” The Dowd Lum- 
ber Co. was founded by Olney P. Dowd and was 
incorporated in 1900. Charles H. Henisohn, of 
Mt. Vernon, was president until his death in 1918. 
Business has always been carried on at Highteenth 
Street and Avenue C, Manhattan. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 27.—Several slight advances in lumber 
prices have been recorded here in the last few days, 
strength being shown generally in all lines. De- 
mand is good and inquiries are being received in 
greater number, altho the demand from industrial 
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sources has not shown the increase that was ex- 
pected a few weeks ago. There is a strong market 
for the lower grades of hardwoods. Car materials 
and southern pine are in good demand. White pine 
has stiffened in price and seems to be getting 


" MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sept. 28.—P. H. Olwell, sales manager of the 
Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., Everett, Wash., 
was in Minneapolis last week and told of the com- 
pany’s experiment in shipping a cargo of shingles 
by way of the Panama Canal to Beaumont, Tex. 
He was there to superintend the unloading and sale 
of the cargo, which went quickly, but he said the 
experiment was not much of a success, as many of 
the shingles were damaged in transit. While here 
Mr. Olcott conferred with Ed L. Crook, the com- 
pany’s sales representative. 

The C. W. Adams Lumber Co., of St. Paul, retail 
yard operator, has closed its yard at Hastings, 
Minn., selling the site to a factory, and has also 
closed the yard at Skyberg, Minn. It has bought a 
yard at Newmarket, Minn., from the H. E. Wester- 
man Lumber Co., and is moving it to Elko, Minn. 

John A. Bovey, of the Bovey, Shute & Jackson 
Co., who was accidentally shot in the ankle while 
hunting ducks a few days ago, is getting along in a 
satisfactory way at the hospital where he is under 
treatment. 


Walter F. Buckholz, a well known young lumber 
salesman, has joined the force of the W. J. Bruce 
Lumber Co., wholesaler here. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Sept. 28.—Moderate improvement in inquiry for 
general grades of lumber is reported. One jobber 
got action in the putting thru of a sale of 2,500,000 
feet of No. 2 & better white pine boards for ship 
ment to Tonawanda, N. Y. On account of the busi 
ness being for prompt shipment some price conces- 
sions were made. Inquiry among the planing mills 
and interior finish plants here elicited the informa- 
tion that retail trade is good. 

Tho concessions have been made for immediat: 
shipment the market is firm in everything beyond 
October delivery. Lumbermen are resigned to the 
prospect of carrying the great bulk of their stocks 
of lower grades over until next year, and as yet 
no definite plans have been made for woods opera 
tions during the winter, with the exception of a few 


camps being put in by the Virginia & Rainy Lake 


Co., in the Virginia district, and by the Backu 
interests in the vicinity of International Falls. 

Operators handling pulpwood and railroad ties 
are counting upon substantial cuts during th: 
coming season. Nothing definite has been done in 
the way of putting in camps. The initial figur 
on pulpwood is expected to be around $12, as com 
pared with $16 last season. 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Cragford—J. N. Mitchell & Sons 
succeeded by Y. C. Barfield. 

ARKANSAS. Eagle Mills—L. W. Bower Lum- 
ber Co., lumber and railroad tie business, will 
move offices to Camden, Ark., and will be located 
in Merchants & Planters Bank Building. 

COLORADO. Durango—Charles E. Herr re- 
tires from Durango Lumber Co., selling interest 
to William S. Pickerill and J. R. C. Tyler. 

GEORGIA. Winder—Williams-Thompson Co. 
moving to new quarters. 

KANSAS. Brownell—Thomas Ryan sold to 
Richolson Lumber, Coal & Hardware Co. 

Stockton—Stockton Lumber Co. succeeded by 
J. W. Berry. 

“LOUISIANA. New Orleans-—-Wood-Silva Lum- 
os . Export Co. succeeded by J. W. Wood Lum- 

er Co. 


MARYLAND. Rockville—Oscar L. Johnson 
sold to D. M. Blandford. 
MISSISSIPPI. Drew—Sage & Jones succeeded 


by A. L. Sage. 
Meridian—Snow Lumber Co. 
Brucker Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI. Aurora—M. L. Coleman Lumber 
Co. succeeded by H. Pierce. 

Jamesport—Jamesport Lumber & Coal Co., 
stock sold to Frank Lowry, of Princeton. 

Kansas City—Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 
moving headquarters to Memphis, Tenn. 

St. Louis—Banner Reliance Woodworking Co. 
— by General Woodwork Manufacturing 

Oo. 

Trenton—Trenton Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Cousins Lumber Co 


NEW YORK. Adams—Adams Coal Co., lum- 
ber, coal, lime, etc.; Mrs. V. H. Legg sells inter- 
est to Peckham & Greene. 

Olean—A. A. Morgan, lumber, coal etc., suc- 
ceeded by A. W. Coulson & Son. 

Oswego—Edward Monen, lumber ‘and _ coal 
dealer, succeeded by Albert and George Edland. 


OKLAHOMA. Deer Creek—C. F. Eberle & Co. 
succeeded by Johnston Lumber Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Bellefonte—P. B. Crider 
& Son sold to Bellefonte Lumber Co. 


TENNESSEE. Washburn—Rucker & Rucker, 
lumber, dealers, succeeded by Rucker & Perree. 


WISCONSIN. Cassville—Kleinpell Bros. suc- 
ceeded by Kleinpell Lumber Co. 

Kenosha—B. L. Shaw succeeded by Pres Burg 
Planing Mill. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. White Rock—Camp- 
bell River Co. (Ltd.), near White Rock, being 
reorganized; name changed to Campbell River 
Mills (Ltd.); capital increased from $40,000 to 
$500,000. H. W. Hunter, president and general 
manager; company has completed construction 
of 1,800 foot pier into Semiahmoo Bay, with :arge 
wharf with storage capacity of 1,500,000 feet.and 
with loading facilities. 

ONTARIO. Windsor—Modern Home Builders 
(Ltd.) purchased planing mill and sash and door 
factory operated by George C. Haugh. Business 
formerly conducted under name of Haugh Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.). 

Ottawa—Export Lumber Co., incorporated un- 
der laws of Massachusetts, ‘has obtained an 
extra-Provincial license to carry on business in 
Ontario. Gilbert Allan, of Ottawa, is its repre- 
sentative. 


succeeded by 


INCORPORATIONS 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—Federal Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital. 
$20,000 

FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Panken (Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated; = $100,000; to 
manufacture wooden specialties, 

Miami—Page Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $25,000. 

St. Petersburg—F. H. Littrell & Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Tampa—Wilkins-Lewis Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $50,000. 

GEORGIA. Alma—Georgia Manufacturing Co., 
—< canaie capital, $15,000; saw and planing 
mill. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Veneer Lumber & Ply- 
wood Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Granite City—Granite City Supply Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Brockton—Sachem Man- 
ufacturing Co., agi grad capital, $40,000; 
manufacturing toys and gam 

North Attleboro—Attleboro Tiber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

MICHIGAN. Port Huron—Miller Coal & Dock 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Rossen Furniture Co., 
incorporated; capital, $77,500; manufacture fur- 
niture. 

MONTANA. Missoula—Missoula White Pine 
Sash Co., imcreasing capital to $150,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Northern Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Brooklyn—Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Corpor- 
ation, incorporated; capital, $5, 

New York—H. & H. Wood Novelty Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

OHIO. Columbus—Deune Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

OREGON. Salem—Bade Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $200,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Spartanburg—Spartan 
burg Lumber Manufacturing Co., increasing cap- 
ital to $35,000. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Scott County Lum 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Port Angeles—Olympic Coop- 
erage Co., increasing capital from $30,000 to 
$100,000. 

Seattle—Totem Manufacturing Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $10,000; wood products. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee — Universal Toy 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


‘NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Florence—R. A. Stricklin recently 
began; retail lumber. 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—J. B. Sturgis Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; wholesale. 

Little Rock—Monarch Mill & Lumber Co. or- 
ganized tg succeed Pritchard Lumber Co. Frank 
Neimeyer, president; R. H. Sutton, vice presi- 
dent and general manager; H. C. Kolbe, secre- 
tary, will conduct general retail lumber business 
and millwork manufacturing plant; also whole- 
sale building material, etc. 

Russellville—Atkins Lumber Co. opens yard. 

Springdale—Kelley Lumber Co. witi open for 
business; Harry Kelley, president; J. F. Runkles, 
secretary. 


FLORIDA. Dunedin—J. N. MacGauhey will 
open lumber and building supply business. 
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Fort Ogden—Collins & Steiger recently began; 
sawmill. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago — Union Molding Co., 
opened at 5949 Lowe Avenue; to manufacture 
sash, frames, etc. 


INDIANA. Attica—A. R. Cobb, recently be- 
gan; sawmill. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans — Crescent City 
Transit Planing Mill recently began. 


MICHIGAN. Greenville—Eureka Lumber Co., 
new concern. 


MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Cook-Saye Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; wholesale. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Central West Lumber 
Co., recently began; wholesale cypress and hard- 
wood 

NEW YORK. Buffalo — Lanier & Paterson 
J.umber Co., recently began. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Lenoir—Stanford Lum- 
ber Co., begins operations; new building recently 
completed ; to manufacture lumber and millwork. 
BP. Hoover, superintendent. 


OHIO. Hamilton—Smith & Meredith recently 
began; sawmill. 
Ironton—Rupp Lumber Co., recently began. 


OKLAHOMA. Vinita—Vinita Lumber Co., 
recently began. 


TEXAS. Timpson—Sanford & Son will open 
lumber business. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—Pine Bluff Coffin Co. 
has begun erection of ay to cost $18,000; 
main building, 60x200 ft., office’ and dry kiln. 
Ralph Robinson, president. 

Little Rock—Mechanics Lumber Co. rebuilding 
plant destroyed by fire on Aug. 2; building to 
be 80x50 ft. 


CALIFORNIA. Riverside—Reported that W. 
H. Kitts, owner of Kitts Lumber Co., near Kla- 
math Falls, Ore., will erect box factory capable 
of handling 10,000,000 feet of lumber a year. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville — Jacksonville Sash 
& Door Co. erecting two-story building, 100x114 
ft., two stories. 


ILLINOIS. Westmont—Lord Lumber Co., of 
Downer’s Grove erecting office and scales for 
branch lumber yard. 


MICHIGAN. Muskegon — Edwards Lumber 
Co. erecting lumber sh 

Reed City—L. T. Welch having plans drawn 
for offices and building for lumber yard; main 
building two stories, 85x200 ft.; wing 85x100 ft. 


OHIO. Columbus—Denune Lumber & Supply 
Co., chartered several months ago with capital 
of $15, 000, now organized by election of officers 
and is located in new yard at 1941 Denune Avé- 
nue, Linden, a suburb of Columbus; several 
sheds have been erected and it is planned to 
erect mill in spring. 


OREGON. Astoria—Astoria Box Co. erecting 
mill with capacity of 150,000 ft. daily, to replace 
mill recently destroyed by fire; cost $150,000 

Chehalis—Chehalis Box, Basket & Veneer Co. 
to erect plant to replace that destroyed by fire. 


WISCONSIN. Wauwatosa—William H. Schmidt 
& Sons Co. erecting two-story brick and mill 
warehouse addition, 55x70 ft., to manufacture 
sash, doors.and molding. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Collingwood—Shaw & Son to es- 
tablish a woodworking plant here. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Houston—J. B. Tucker lost three 
carloads of lumber when his dry kiln was burned 
with contents. 


CALIFORNIA. Modesto—Yosemite Lumber 
Co. lost bakery and dining room at logging camp 
near Merced Falls .by fire; building was built to 
seat 150 men and the loss is estimated at $30,000; 
tents ordered for temporary quarters; loss cov- 
ered by insurance. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Central Sash & Door Co., 
loss by fire, $150,000; plant and machinery prac- 
tically total loss; work of rebuilding to begin 
immediately. 


INDIANA. Indianapolis — Fire:in sheds of 
Michigan Lumber Co. caused loss of $15,000, cov- 
ered by insurance. 

Ligonier—Holderman & Compton, loss by fire. 
_Spencer—J. L. Pierson Lumber Co., loss by 
ire, 

_ MISSOURI. Levasy—Lumber yard of Nick 
Sickel destroyed by fire. 


NEW JERSEY. Clifton—Yellow Pine Lumber 
Co., loss by fire. 


NEW YORK. Long Island City—Astoria Ma- 
ogany Co., loss of veneer warehouse by fire; 
sawmills and veneer manufacturing plant and 
lumber yard undamaged; loss will not interfere 
with business as other veneer warehouse and 
stock were untouched. 


OHIO. Dresden—George B. Adams Lumber 
Co., loss of warehouse and 25,000 feet of finished 
lumber, doors, sash etc., by fire; damage, $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Kellettville—Plant of Sal- 
mon Creek Lumber Co. destroyed by fire; dam- 


age estimated at $100,000; three buildings includ- 
ing electric power station wrecked. 

Pittsburgh—Carnegie Cooperage Co., loss by 
fire, $75,000. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—A. M. Miller lumber 
yard destroyed by fire; loss, $15,000. 

TEXAS. Cleveland—J. P. Ross & Sons Lum- 

ber Co., loss by fire. 

Wichita Falls—Car shops of Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railroad Co. destroyed by fire; loss, 
$75,000; woodwork mill, machine shop equipment 
etc., total loss. 

VIRGINIA. Damascus — Damascus Lumber 
Co.’s plant destroyed by fire. 

Dungannon—Lumber yard of A. B. Quillan de- 
stroyed by fire with 250,000 feet of lumber; loss, 
= ted partly covered by insurance. 

ilford — Walter Wilson’s planing mill de- 
x... by fire with three cars loaded with lum- 
ber; loss, $50,000; insurance, $5,000 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes — Burke Shingle 
Co., loss by fire. 

Ceres—Marcella Lumber Co., mill and machin- 
ery destroyed by fire; will be "rebuilt. 

Everett—Clough- Hartley Co., loss by fire. 

Yardley—Potlatch Lumber Co., planing mill, 
shop and retail lumber sheds destroyed by fire: 
loss $25,000; Manager J. R. Vandermeer states 
erection of larger and more complete plant will 
begin at once. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Parry Sound — Conger Lumber 
Co.’s mills destroyed by fire. 


HYMENEAL 


LEVIS-JACKSON. Miss Kathryn Ann Jack- 
son, of Buffalo, N. Y., and Robert Carter Levis, 
of Newark, Del., were united in marriage on 
Sept. 24 at Buffalo. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Rev, G. Emmet Merriam at the First 
Congregational Church, Buffalo. The bride is 
the daughter of Burton J. Jackson, of the Haines 
Lumber Co., North Tonawanda. 








HILLIER-EARLES. Miss Grace Margaret, 
only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. Earles, 
and Leslie Philip Hillier, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
William J. Hillier, of Bellingham, Wash., were 
united in marriage Saturday morning, Sept. 17, 
at the Sacred Heart Church, Bellingham. Fol- 
lowing a short wedding trip Mr. and Mrs. Hillier 
will take up their residence in Bellingham. The 
father is president of the Earles Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co., and a heavy stockholder in the Puget 
Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co. 





HAMPTON-HIATT. Announcement is made 
by Mr. and Mrs. James F. Hiatt, of Tacoma, 
Wash., of the marriage of their daughter Kath- 
erine to Will Espey Hampton, of Tacoma. The 
wedding was held at Olympia on Sept. 14 and 
was a surprise to the friends of the young peo- 
ple. Mr. and Mrs. Hampton are at Pacific 
Beach on their honeymoon. Mr. Hampton is the 
son of S. Wade Hampton, prominent Tacoma 
attorney, and is secretary-treasurer of the Ort- 
ing Lumber Co. He served overseas for two 
years during the war and took part in the offen- 
sives at Chateau Thierry, in the Argonne, St. 
Mihiel and Belleau Wood. Prior to being ordered 
abroad he saw service on the Mexican border 
with Troop B, of Tacoma militia. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hampton will make their home in Tacoma. 





BLACK-TURNER. Gordon B. Black, business 
manager and part proprietor of the Pacific Coast 
Lumberman, of British Columbia, and Miss Con- 
stance Vera Turner, of Taunton, Somersetshire, 
and London, England, were married on Sept. 19. 
The ceremony took place at St. Paul’s Anglican 
Church, Vancouver, Rev. Harold G. King officiat- 
ing. The bride arrived in Vancouver from Eng- 
land a day or two before the wedding. Mr. Black, 
who is well known among the American lumber 
fraternity, met his bride in England during the 
war in which he served with the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Force, enlisting as a private and re- 
tiring as a major. For his services Mr. Black 
was decorated with the order of the British 
Empire and was twice mentioned in dispatches. 





FITZGERALD-EASTMAN. J. B. Fitzgerald, 
editor of the 4 L. Bulletin, the official publication 
of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
and Miss May Louise Eastman, daughter of Col. 
and Mrs. F. F. Eastman, were married at Port- 
land, Ore., on Sept. 25, at Trinity Chapel, Rev. 
Dr. ‘A. A. Morrison officiating. Mrs. Fitzgerald 
. = — having attended the Chicago Art 
nstitute. 





VELLENOWETH-WHARTON., Harry C. Vel- 
lenoweth, of the Barker-Bond Lumber Co., Phil- 
adelphia, and a veteran of the late war, and 
Miss Dorothy Wharton, formerly assistant to 
Secretary Lank, of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
of Philadelphia, were married at Gloucester, 
N. J., Sept. They are making a honeymoon 
trip to the Bermudas. 


THE UNITED States GEOLOGICAL SuRVEY 
warns treasure hunters and mineral prospectors 
against placing dependence in a device known 
as the ‘* divining rod.’’ The warning says it 
has no value in searching for hidden treasure. 
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that we are al- 
ways prepared 
"to supply you 
with high grade 


Mf 9 Northern 
/ Hardwoods and Hemlock 


We cut our own stock and have 
modern plants which insure you 
uniform quality. 

Tell us your needs. 
The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


Manufacturers BAY CITY, MICH. 


\ J 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
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Hemlock * . Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 
Northern Forest Products 
























Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Sheoks, 
Shingles and Lath 
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HelpYour Customers 


to make sleeping rooms out of attics, work- 
rooms above garages, etc., without sacrific- 
ing valuablelower floor space byselling them 


The Bessler 
Movable Stairway 


It folds up out of way when not in use. You 
needn’t stock them tosell them. Write for 
folders and dealer sales proposition and be 
prepared to make the profits other lumber- 
men are making. 


The Bessler Movable 


Akron, O10 Stairway Co. 











Be Our Agent and 
3 Make Money 


There are a lot of farmers in) 
yourcommunitywho 
have enough grind- 
ing to do to warrant 
them buying a 


lle = Monarch Meal 
=" and Feed Mill 


for their own use. You can sell it to them and make 
a good profit on the sale. By having one of these- 
mills in your yard you can increase your presti 
among farmers by grinding their corn, oats, rye, buck- 
wheat, etc. Let us tell you how to increase your sales 
in lumber by acting as our agent. 


Write for full particulars today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., hicnee7 2S 











HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 

no other hotel in 

the entire United 

States more hand- 

somely furnished or 

that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Rates, 
$2.00 per day 








and up. 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
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J. K. Ferguson, of the Ferguson Hardwood Co., 
Paducah, Ky., spent a few days of this week in 
Chicago, calling on the hardwood trade. 


Mr. Trowbridge, of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., this week spent some time in 
Chicago, calling on the trade. 


Robert Boyd, of Manley & Boyd, this week left 
for a business trip to Philadelphia, Pa.; New York 
City, and other eastern lumber distributing centers. 


Paul Schmechel, of the Paul Schmechel Lum- 
ber Co., this week motored to Ephriam, Wis., for 
a brief vacation which he will spend with a brother 
resident there. 


John D. Elliott, of John D. Elliott & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., was a local visitor during the week and 
reported business to be opening up very satisfac- 
torily in his territory. 


R. M. Hallowell, president of the Industrial Lum- 
ber Co., Elizabeth, La., made a short stop in this 
city during the week, on one of his periodical 
swings around the country. 


H. W. Sherman this week went to Boston, Mass., 
and other eastern centers on a business trip. Mr. 
Sherman recently has moved his office from 516 
to 1030 Lumber Exchange Building. 


F,. D. Timlin, of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co., 
Wausau, and Leo H. Schoenhofer, of the Bissell 
Lumber Co., Marshfield, were among the Wisconsin 
lumbermen who called on local lumbermen during 
the week. 


Cc. F. Smith, of the Chicago Lumber & Veneer 
Co., and Mrs. Smith, have gone to the Pacific coast, 
where they will spend a month on business and 
pleasure. They expect to visit the various larger 
cities on the Coast. 


William Kessler, sales manager for the New 
Dells Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., this week 
passed thru Chicago on his way to Mount Clemens, 
Michigan health resort, where he will “take the 
baths’ and rest up for about three weeks. 


R. J. Wiggs, of the Green River Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., this week passed thru Chicago 
on his way to Europe, where he plans to spend 
eight to ten weeks on behalf of his firm. He will 
visit Great Britain as well as the continent. 


H. L. Bratnober, general manager of the Cen- 
tral Warehouse Lumber Co., Minnesota Transfer, 
Minn., spent a day in Chicago this week look- 
ing into business conditions and continued on to 
St. Louis, Mo., and other middlewestern centers. 


T. E. Jones, of the F. T. Dooley Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., while in this city this week on 
a business visit said that the hardwood trade has 
shown some definite improvement during the last 
few weeks and that a higher market a little later 
on is to be expected. 


A. Larsson, head of the A. Larsson Traffic Serv- 
ice, San Francisco, Calif., who represents the mem- 
bers of the California Redwood Association in all 
traffic matters, spent some days in this city during 
the week, conferring with local concerns handling 
California redwood on various matters connected 
with traffic. 


William L. Hall, of Hall, Kellogg & Co., timber 
specialists, is visiting the Pacific coast, for the 
primary purpose of conferring with Swift Berry, 
San Francisco, Calif., the firm’s west Coast repre- 
sentative. Hall, Kellogg & Co. is arranging for 
exchanges of cut-over lands with the Govern- 
ment, and assisting people in buying timber lands. 


P. B. Brown, jr., sales manager for the Kirk- 
patrick Lumber & Timber Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
passed thru Chicago this week on his return 
South after a month’s business trip thru the Hast 
and North. He was very optimistic regarding 
the lumber market, saying that business is picking 
up very nicely and that every indication points to 
steady improvement and an excellent year in 1922, 


Walter Boden, of the Kneeland-McLurg Lumber 
Co., Phillips, Wis., called on the local trade this 
week. The Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. is 
building a new mill about thirty miles north of 
Phillips, in order to be nearer its timber. The 
decision to build this mill was taken as a result 
of the high freight rates on logs, which makes 
it prohibitive to carry logs any distance for manu- 
‘acture, 


Robert S. Burnside, son of Ralph H. Burnside, 
president of the Willapa Lumber Co., Portland, 


Ore., has come to Chicago and become connected 
with the company’s local sales office, of which W. T. 
Osgood is the manager. Mr. Burnside, jr., has re- 
cently completed his studies at the University of 
Washington, and expects to take up his father’s 
profession, this being his first step into the lumber 
business. : 


Howard Jayne, vice president of the Willapa 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., passed thru this city 
during the week, on his return to the Coast after 
an extensive business trip thru the East. Mr, 
Jayne expressed himself as much satisfied with the 
improvement shown by the eastern lumber mar- 
kets, and is highly optimistic regarding the pros- 
pects for Douglas fir and western forest products 
generally in that territory. 


Col. S. O. Johnson, president of the S. S. John- 
son Co., Berkeley, Calif., whose views on the for- 
estry question as printed in last week’s issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have been read with so 
much interest by lumbermen all over the country, 
was in Chicago again this week. After visiting 
Indianapolis and some other nearby points, Col. 
Johnson expected to leave the latter part of the 
week for his headquarters in San Francisco. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Tully, of St. Louis, Mo., 
passed thru Chicago this week en route to their 
home from the west Coast, where they went to 
attend the annual of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, of which organization Mr. Tully, who 
is president of the L. M. Tully Lumber Co., was 
Snark for the past year. After the annual, which 
was held at Fresno, Calif., they visited a number 
of cities on the Coast and returned via the Cana- 
dian Rockies. 


Among Wisconsin lumbermen who visited this 
market during the last week were W. S. Winegar, 
president of the Vilas County Lumber Co., Wine- 
gar; E. Brown, sales manager for the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., Ashland; William T. Mc- 
Guire, of the Rietbrock Land & Lumber Co., Mil- 
waukee; George Phillipi, of the Mason Donaldson 
Lumber Co., Rhinelander; Henry Neimeyer, of the 
Shawano Box Co., Shawano, and W. L. Meier, of the 
Langlade Lumber Co., Antigo, Wis. 


W. T. Murray, general manager of the Tremont 
Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., was in Chicago for a 
couple of days this week in consultation with di- 
rectors of the company. Mr. Murray was accom- 
panied by his wife and they left Wednesday evening 
for Niagara Falls and other eastern points for a 
two or three weeks’ vacation trip. Mr. Murray 
reported a gratifying improvement in the demand 
for southern pine, with many orders being turned 
down by the mills on account of badly broken 
stocks. 


Robert S. Smilie is now representing the Lidger- 
wood Manufacturing Co., of New York, in its 
southern territory, having his headquarters at the 
offices of Woodward, Wight & Co. (Ltd.), New 
Orleans, La. Mr. Smilie is a native of California 
and has been engaged in logging engineering work 
in Oregon and Washington, and in recent years has 
been engaged in logging operations in North Caro- 
lina. He has therefore had considerable experience 
in the logging field and is well qualified to handle 
the territory for the Lidgerwood company. 


J: B. Nalty, of the Hammond Lumber Co., Ham- 
mond, La., accompanied by his wife and daughter 
and son, W. H. Nalty, were in Chicago this week, 
after an extended vacation trip in the West, dur- 
ing which they attended the Hoo-Hoo annual at 
Fresno, visited the redwood forests, spent some 
time in Los Angeles and other points of interest 
and toured in Colorado. From Chicago Miss Nalty 
was to go to Baltimore to reénter school, while the 
others of the party, after spending a few days 
here, were to return to their home in Hammond, 


_ La, 





OPENS SOUTHERN PINE DEPARTMENT 


The Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., wholesaler of 
west Coast forest products, has opened a southern 
pine department under the management of B. B. 
Lewis, who for the last year and a half has been 
connected with the Willapa Lumber Co., in charge 
of its Indianapolis (Ind.) sales office. This office 
recently was closed, and Mr. Lewis came to Chi- 
cago. He is a lumberman of long experience, re- 
ceiving his initiation into the lumber industry in 
1901, when he became buyer for the Newcomer 
Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss. For many years fol- 
lowing he was connected with some of the best 
southern pine firms. 
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WATCH OUT FOR THIS IMPOSTOR 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a 
letter from the St. Louis Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., directing attention to the operations of a 
man who is imposing upon the trade while repre- 
senting himself to be a buyer of hardwood for 
that company. This letter is as follows: 


“We have heard from several hardwood people 
that there is an imposter traveling thru the coun- 
try giving the names of J. C. Snider and J. C. 
Sanders, who is representing himself to be the 
buyer of hardwood for our company. We are not 
in the hardwood business and, therefore, never have 
any occasion to purchase material of this kind; 
and, furthermore, we have no representative any- 
where buying lumber for us, as we do all of our 
buying thru our office here. 

“One or two of the hardwood people have been 
unfortunate enough to cash a bogus check for this 
man, one of them reporting the amount to be $45. 
He is described as a man about 50 years of age, 
weighing 135 pounds, of swarthy complexion, 
smooth face, dark hair, and about 5 feet, 6 inches 
tall. One of the hardwood manufacturers advised 
us that this man seemed to be pretty well posted in 
the lumber business, exception as to prices, and 
that the prices he is offering for material are $10 
to $15 over the present market. 

“We trust that this man’s career in this game 
will be short and that someone will be able to ap- 
prehend him very soon.” 





REPRESENTS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of Washington, D. C., this week announced 
that, beginning Oct. 1, Theodore F. Laist, will be- 
come its Chicago representative, with headquar- 
ters at 1613 Harris Trust Building. Mr. Laist now 
is at the Washington headquarters, becoming ac- 
quainted with the association’s staff and familiariz- 
ing himself with the general methods of the or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Laist is an archi- 
tect of wide experience 
and unusual executive ca- 
pacity. After receiving 
his scientific training at 
Cornell University in 
1888, Mr. Laist did work 
at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and 





THEODORE F. LAIST, 
Chicago Representative 
for the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ 
Association 





spent some time in study 
abroad. Mr. Laist’s abil- 
ity in the construction 
field fits him well for the 
task of developing new 
uses and markets for tim- 
ber and wood generally. 
For a number of years 
he was superintendent of construction of United 
States public buildings. He practiced architecture 
successfully for a time in San Francisco, later be- 
coming assistant manager for Holabird & Roche, 
prominent architects in the Central West. 

Since 1914 Mr. Laist has had complete charge of 
all bridge and building valuation work in seven of 
the central States in connection with the physical 
valuation of railroad property undertaken by the 
United States. Government seven years ago. In 
developing office and field methods in this work, and 
in initiating policies and procedure, Mr. Laist has 
demonstrated in a very marked degree his faculty 
for successful management. During the years 1917 
and 1919 Mr, Laist had charge of the construction 
of five of the army cantonments, and in the work 
that he did as major of Engineers of the United 
States Army, he won the approval and respect of 
many of the leading contractors and engineers of 
the country. 

Mr. Laist thus brings to the lumber industry a 
wide and valuable experience and acquaintance 
among men who determine the materials which go 
into construction, 
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IS APPOINTED SALES MANAGER 


Announcement has just been made of the recent 
appointment of Thomas F. Toomey as sales man- 
ager for the Lamb-Fish Hardwood Co., of Charles- 
ton, Miss. The sales department for this concern 
having as a result of the recent reorganization been 
moved from the southern city to Chicago, Mr. 
Toomey will make his headquarters here, at 1881 
Continental & Commercial Bank Building. 

, Mr, Toomey is well known thruout this territory. 

He began his lumber career as a boy, and has been 
connected with the industry ever since. His mill 
experience has been very general, he having spent 
many years in close connection with the manufac- 
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THOMAS F. TOOMEY, CHICAGO; 
Sales Manager, Lamb-Fish Hardwood Co. 


ture as well as distribution of both hard- and soft- 
woods. He was connected with the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. for sixteen years, for some time as 
manager of the Lake Nebagamon Lumber Co., and 
afterward coming to Chicago as assistant to Mr. 
Hines and general sales manager for the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. Upon resigning this connection 
he became general manager of the International 
Lumber Co., of International Falls, Minn., and for 
the last several years has been in charge of the 
lumber department of the Kenfield-Lamoreaux Co., 
Chicago. 

The lumber sales of the Lamb-Fish Hardwood 
Co. in all parts of the country will be handled thru 
Mr. Toomey’s office. 
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CHICAGO GIRL MEETS MICHIGAN BEAR 


When Miss Bertha E. White, secretary to A. C. 
Barker, president of the Acme Lumber & Shingle 
Co., returned last week from her vacation, spent 
at the family home at Luther, Mich., she brought 
with her a real bear story. One day she and her 
brother, Andrew White, went forth into the ad- 
jacent wild woods, armed with a shot gun, to bag 
some partridges for Sunday dinner. The hunting 
was good, and the sport engrossing, so much so that 
dusk was falling before thought was given to the 
homeward journey. But when the start had been 
made, they had not gone far before they bumped 
into a great, big black bear. There was not a 
little surprise on both sides, with the halt and 
momentary indecision not unusual in such circum- 
stances, either for a human being or a bear; then 
Miss White bethought herself of the grand oppor- 
tunity that here was presenting itself to achieve 
the laurels of a huntress of prowess. She seized 








Miss Bertha E. White, the Bear Which Attacked 
Her, and the Gun That Saved Her 


the shot gun, aimed and fired. The bear, stung 
by the buck shot, flew into a mighty rage and 
with a terrifying grow] sprang toward Miss White. 
Her brother, in fear for his sister’s safety, increased 
by the knowledge that there was only one shell 
left, seized the gun and fired as the bear was 
only a few feet from his sister, when another 
second might see her struck down by the infuriated 
beast’s great paws. The shot saved her. The bear 
reared himself dreadfully, and with a faint whine 
rolled over on his side, stone dead. After the 
excitement had cooled somewhat, the bear, which 
weighed more than 300 pounds, was dragged home, 
and, altho she did not say so, it is surmised 
that its pelt will make a warm muff and stole 
for Miss White during the cold days that are to 
come. The photograph reproduced herewith shows 
Miss White standing victoriously by the fallen mon- 
arch of the woods and holding the trusty gun that 
did the deed. 





ESTABLISHES NEW RETAIL YARD 


The Lord Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
LaGrange, IIl., has established a new retail lumber 
yard in Westmont, which has already been opened 
for business. The yard occupies four acres, and 
thus is one of the largest in Cook County outside 
of Chicago. The plans call for a strictly modern 
yard, with every facility for uptodate merchandis- 
ing of lumber. The office building has already been 
constructed, the yards laid out and scales installed, 
and a big open shed will be built immediately 
Track facilities are supplied by the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad. 





LUMBERMAN SIGNALLY HONORED 


Omana, NEB., Sept. 26.—The greatest social and 
business honor in Omaha has fallen upon a lum- 
berman, Arthur P. Guiou, president of the Guiou 
Lumber Co. This honor came when Mr. Guiou 
was crowned King Ak-Sar-Ben XXVII at the close 
of the annual Ak-Sar-Ben festivities in Omaha last 
Friday night. Ak-Sar-Ben is an organization which 
annually stages a two weeks’ festivity in Omaha 
in late September and ranks with the Madri Gras 
of New Orleans and the Veiled Prophets of St. 
Louis in festal wonder and social prestige. Mr. 
Guiou was crowned king last Friday night at the 
Ak-Sar-Ben den in the presence of 9,000 loyal 
subjects who came out in dress suits and silks to 
witness the coronation and enjoy the coronation 
ball afterward. 

Mr. Guiou is the son of the late C. H. Guiou, 
founder of the Guiou Lumber Co. He was grad- 
uated from Hobart College at Geneva, N. Y., in 
1899. He immediately returned and took a posi- 
tion in his father’s lumber yards at Omaha to learn 
the business. He has remained with the company 
ever since that time and became president upon 
the death of his father. 


CHANGES IN REPRESENTATION 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Sept. 27.—Don G. Haven, who 
has been in charge of the interests of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. in St. Louis and vicinity, 
henceforth will be the representative of the Boga- 
lusa Paper Co., one of the Great Southern sub- 
sidiaries. Mr. Haven has been with the Great 
Southern for several years. Previously he was 
sales manager for the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. 

The account of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
and of the Bogalusa Turpentine Co., another sub- 
sidiary, will be handled by R. C. Bridges. Mr. 
Bridges was with the T. H. Garrett Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, for fourteen years, and is well known 
to the trade in this territory. 

The offices of the three companies are at present 
in the Fullerton Building, but they will be moved 
shortly to the Arcade Building. 








NEW YORKER MOVES TO OHIO 

New York, Sept. 26.—James B. Patton, one of 
New York’s “hustlingest” lumbermen, is going to 
quit the metropolitan district, and thereby hangs a 
story of regret on the part of scores of “men in 
the trade” with whom he has been associated inti- 
mately for a decade. For the last ten years Mr. 
Patton has been in charge of the New York office 
of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. 

Prior to his advent in the Greater City terri- 
tory, he was sales representative of the firm in 
western New York, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton. He therefore has traveled the length and 
breadth of the State in the interests of the Ritter 
firm and few men in the lumber game are more 
widely or more favorably known. He has made a 
fine record in the New York City office. 

Mr. Patton will leave this week for Columbus, 
Ohio, where he will still be associated with the 
Ritter firm in the capacity of assistant sales man- 
ager for Ohio. He will take up his new duties 
Oct. 1. BE. C. Callanan comes to New York as Mr. 
Patton’s successor. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 











There has been little change in the hardwood situation, except that inquiry for lower grades has increased a little. 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Hemlock shipments during 


the last four weeks amounted to 110 percent and orders to 97 percent of the cut, while during the week ended Sept. 17 shipments were 210 percent and 


orders 172 percent of the cut—so that this wood is enjoying a stronger position. 


~ FAS Selects No.1 
SH— 
4/4 $ 95.00@105.00 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ 45.00@ 50.00 
5/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 
6/4 105.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 
8/4 110.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00  60.00@ 65.00 
Bass woop— 
4/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 38.00@ 40.00 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  40.00@ 45.00 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00  45.00@ 50.00 
8/4 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 655.00@ 60.00 
BircH— 
4/4 95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00  40.00@ 45.00 
5/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00  45.00@ 50.00 
6/4 105.00@115.00 80.00 5.00 50.00@ 55.00 
8/4 110.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00 55.00@ 60.00 
10/4 115.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 
12/4 oe 00@130.00  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 
OFT 
4/4 "70.00 80.00 50.00@ 55.00  40.00@ 45.00 
5/4 75.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 
6/4 80.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 
8/4 y = 100.00 70.00@ 75.00  60.00@ 65.00 
10/4 105.00 80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 
12/4 100:00110.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 
Rock EtmM— . 
4/4 70.00@ 80.00 ...... g Gans ee 45.00@ 50.00 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 ......@...... 50.00@ 55.00 
6/4 oO 000 0-00 .cceccs CE 55.00@ 60.00 
8/4 0.00@100.00 ...... @ see 65.00@ 70.00 
10/4 100.00@110.00 ......@...... 75.00@ 80.00 
12/4 105.00@115.00 ...... ee 80.00@ 85.00 
Harp MaPLp— 
4/4 70.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00  35.00@ 40.00 
5/4 75.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 
6/4 80.00@ 90.00  60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 
8/4 90.00@100.00  70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 


No. 2 
$24.00@26.00 
26.00@28.00 
30.00@32.00 
40.00@42.00 


24. get fey 00 


36.00@38.00 


24.00 
Hy 00 


y 00 





50.00@55.00 





26.00@28.00 
28.00@30.00 
30.00@32.00 
36.00@38.00 
45.00@50.00 
50.00@55.00 


24.00@26.00 
26.00@28.00 


34.00@36.00 


No. $ 
$15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 


16.00@18.00 


18.00@20.00 
19.00@21.00 
19.00@21.00 


13.00@15.00 
14,00@16.00 
14.00@16.00 
14.00@16.00 


16.00@18.00 
17.00@19.00 
17.00@19.00 
17.00@19.00 


16.00@18.00 
1700 19.00 
17.00@19.00 
—-" 


12.00@14.00 
13.00@15.00 
13.00@15.00 
13.00@15.00 





Quotations f. o. b. shipping points remain: 


FAS Selects No.1 No.2 
HarD MAPLE— ; 
10/4 $0,0005150,00 80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 
12/4 100.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 
Sorr MaPLe— 
4/4 70.00 bg 44 50. 4 55.00  35.00@ 40.00 24.00@26.00 
5/4 75.00 55.0 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 
6/4 80.00 SO, 00 30.00 65.00 45.00 0.00 30.00@32.00 
8/4 90.00@100.00 70.00@ 75.00  50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 
OaK— 
4/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00  45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 
5/4 105.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00  50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 
6/4 110.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00 655.00 .00 36.00@38.00 
8/4 115.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00  60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 
HEMLOCK, No. 1, ——e ’ 
8’ i 16’ 18-20’ 
2x 4 $24.50@26.50 $24. SOO 86. 00 $26.00@28.00 $28.50@30.50 
2x 6 22 50@24.50 23.50@25.50  25.00@27.00  27.50@29.50 
2x 8 23.50@25.50 23.50@25.50 25.00 4 00 27.50@29.50 
2x10 23.00@25.00 24.00@26.00  25.50@27.50  27.50@29.50 
2x12 23.50@25.50  24.50@26.50 26.00 38. 00 28.00@30.00 
Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 
No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 
No. 1 Hemiock Boarps, S81S— 
. 10-14" 16’ 18-20" 
1x 4 $22.00@24.00 $23.00@25.00 $25.00@27.00 $27.50@29.50 
1x 6 23.50@25.50  24.50@26.50  26.00@28.00  28.50@30.50 
1x 8 23.60@25.50 24.50@26.50  26.00@28.00  28.50@30.50 
1x10 24.00@26.00  25.00@27.00 36 80038 0 28.50@30.50 
1x12 24.50@26.50 25.50@27.50  27.00@29.00  29.00@31.00 


poreentents, $2 less than No. 1. 


2, $4 less than N: 


ie 
Naa for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
2x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $13 to $15. 
1x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $14 to $16. 
‘Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. 


No. 8 
14.00@16.00 


14.00@16.08 
14.00@16.00 


13.00@15.00 
14.00@16.00 


14 00@ 8 0 


14.00@16.00 
14.00@16.00 


22-24" 
$30.50@32.50 
29.50@31.50 
29 50@31.50 
30.00@32.00 
30.50@32.50 


8 to 16’ 
$24.00 = 00 
25 00 
25.00 
25.50@27.50 
26.00@ 28.00 





Prices continue to hold firm, some items of high grade stocks commanding a premium due to an actual shortage. 


grades ‘is still sluggish, but values are stable. The following list represents present prices f. 0. b. shipping point: 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


















The demand for the lower 





FAS Selects No. 1 com, No. 2 com, No. 8 com, FAS Selects No. 1 com, No. 2 com, No. $ com. 

Bass woop— Sorr ELM— 

e $ Ms 00@ 80.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $24.00@26.00 $18.00@20.00 8/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... 

5/4 0.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 27.00@29.00 19.00@21.00 10/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... 
6/4 $5.00 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50:00 55.00 30.00@32.00 19.00@21.00 12/4 100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 .....@..... 
8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 SS ae 16/4 110.00@115.00  90.00@ 95.00  80.00@ 85.00 48.00@50.00 eS 

10/4  100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 :....@..... eae Manne. 

BEECH— 4/4 65.00@ 70.00  45.00@ 50.00  35.00@ 40.00 12.00@14.00 
5/8 o. 2 common and better 25.00@28.00 12.00@14.00 5/4 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 13.00@15.00 
4/4 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 6/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 13.00@15.00 
5/4 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@i8.00 8/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 14.00@16.00 
6/4 70.00@ 75.00 655.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 10/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 16.00@18.00 
8/4 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00  50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 16.00@18.00 12/4 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 43. 7 18.00 

Birco— 14/4 +110. pee tro .00 P My? hy = ae bag ee Wetes 
4/4 _95.00@100.00  60.00@ 5.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 | 10/4 | 120.00@228 - S0.00@ 96.00 AE.C0GTLE .......... 
5/4 100. = 105.00 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00 030. 00 16.00@18.00 Sorr MaPLe— 

6/4 105. 110.00 70.00@ 75.00 650.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 _ —" 00 4/4 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 > 00@17.00 
8/4 110:00 115.00 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 -@ 5/4 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 00@18.00 

10/4 115.00@120.00  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 6/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  45.00@ 50. ro 29.00@31.00 16. _ - ” 

12/4 120.00@125.00  85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 43.00@45.00 8/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 

16/4 125.00@130.00  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 48.00@50.00 Exp Darep Wuits Marte— 

Sort ELM— 4/4  95.00@11000 ...... Bick 65.00@ 80.00 .@.. @. 

4/4 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 16.00@18.00 5/4 100.00@115.00 ae re 70.00@ 85.00 ee eee @ 
5/4 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 17.00@19.00 6/4 105.00@120.00 ....... | Bsc 75.00@ 90.00 ce Are @ 
6/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 17.00@19.00 8/4 115.00@130.00 ...... ae 85.00@100.00 ..@.. @ 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 26.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 
4/4 5/486 /4 8/4 4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— Bass woop— oe 05 § 950108 a a $110@190 9110612 
gal ee 80 85 $ 90@ 95 $ 95@105 | FAS ......... re oe 20 
ase bet 4 a6 #4 $150 1¢0 5 Sits 138 No. 1 com..:.. ty ng 50 boa 60 wa 65 No. 1 com..... ng es Ng 80 0 80 
No. 1 com..... 70 ” = 90 No. 2 com..... 30 82 37 42 40 45 oe 00 sees 35 40 35 40 
Sink wea 4004550 ¢ 8 aeons Wrass. $240@250 $250@260 $265@275 
cre, Rage PAS ...3)'79s3 100@105 $110@120 $115@125 | NO a “dom. 5@275 
QuartsreD Rep Oak No. 1 com..... oa 8 a3 70 oa | oo oe... es, anu. nat, 
FAS ....--65- $110¢ 115 -+-@... No. 3 com..... 20@ 23 23@ 25 23@ 25 0. 4 COM....- 70 870 h 
No. 1 com..... 60 a Ae Sound wormy. 30@ 32 383@ 37 33@ 37 | Gum— 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 ea ret aay Qtra. Zed FAS.$100@110 $110@115 $115@120 
— a rd. No. l com. 55@ 6 T0@ 75 T5H@ 80 
a. Boat 9 $120@125 $125@150 pag $ 15@ 90 § s0@iee ¢ So@ie Plain red FAS. 90@100 100@105- 110@115 
Selects fe q5 80 90 90 95 No. BOR, 0: 40@ 45 55@ 65 3¢ Ups he red No. 1 
No. 1 cers 50 55 65 60@ 65 No. 3 com..... 380@ 35 35@ 40 45 a. gee 40@ 45 -.@ 48 55@ 60 
No. 2 com..... 33@ 38 45 45@ 50 | Birch— Sap, oxboards, me 
No. 8 com..... : 20g 2 eee 28 28@ 32 ON cc al Oe $105@120 $110@120 EE ss DO. Bn es. 
Sound wormy.. 32@ 36 50 50@ 55 No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 65@ 70 Sap FAS, 6” & " 
M y An 5 or 40@ 45 45@ 50 48@ 53 
PorpLaRr— No. 2 cCom..... 35 40 40@ 45 42@ 45 s No. 1 27@ x on ok ie 
120 $118@128 $122@130 | Bencn— Tet icm. S22 BIS Se > 
pres oes BSS EECH Sap No. 2 com. 20@ 23 22@ 25 28@ 26 
Saps and selects 70 80 80 90 FAS 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 80@ 85 si 
No. 1 com..... 53 BS 58@ 63 eg aenes tt" F 0@ 45 , 50” 45@ 5o | COTTONWOoD— 
No. 2 com. A = 88 40 40@. 45 No. 1 com..... 300 45 45@ 4 45@ 4 FAS 6” & wid.$ 55@ 60 $ 62@ 65 ...@... 
No. 2 com. B 22 27 27@ 30 No. 2 com..... 30@ 35 35@ 40 35@ No. 1 com..... 37@ 40 42@ 45 ...@... 
Panel and w ide, WHITE ASH— No. 2°COm. .... 30@ 33 22@ 35 oe an 
No.1, 18t023” 155@165 175@185 180@190 FAS .........$ 90@100 $ 95@105 $100@110 Boxboards. 
Boxb oards, Mo. 2-enm..... SD 60 65 70 70 75 13 to 17”. 75@ 80 a oe Sema? 
18 to 17” cece SEDOIDO. 262. cs - ots.» No. 2 com..... 82@ 35 40@ 42 42@ 45 9 to 12” 55@ 60 , ya 
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The following prices are taken from sales reported during the week ended Sept. 24 in the sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Alex- ae ies. ry Alex- ming- ties- sas Alexz- ming- ties- as 
andria, ham burg, City andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
ta Aa i Mae La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Finish ° Dimension, S1S1E 
Wieering C Surfaced— bs 
SEP Be edie cs ans veces, GROG THO ......% 1x4” No. 1, 2x12 
Babeiter eset. 65.00 68.89 ..... 64.63 
er eee kee < eee 
COD viecketwus 47.00 45.50 47.68 50.50 
) See pigs watee-- cee) Oe x12” se 
Wy SB cits wale e's waase “<ecereins Me cece. 1% and 2x4 to 12”. ae No. 2, 2x 4 
a Sean rere oe Rees 
FG B&better ..... 42.56 49.48 47.93 44.43 Casing and Base 
a AGA e OEE Sen vnke . salen cele 7 ae B&better— 
1. See ee ¢ at ee Co i ae Aer 54.51 ..... 56.50 50.59 re 
WAGE esancenns wecoe 12.00 14.71 123.44 SM mie entree 50.338 ..... 47.98 52.35 2x 6”, 
ted? MG i cvacencce cs pehke). igitiae Ciao 
Ba&bettor teeace bi‘é6 49.31 bass 50.71 Fencing, 81S 
Bsaeeewees wee Rb intone t dated 
I a ae Y 39. . . Wey Gy a IO cn 1G ick. aes 
| Bee — oe Other lengihs.... ..... ..... 27.87 22.63 2x 8”, 
No. 1 ......... Stee MOOR ee cae 1x6”, 16’ ....... 19.96 --... 24.28 
Se eee gue, cred, SRM casks Other lengths.... ..... 30.18 24.86 
FG Baverter LO 36.42 35.138 36.02 38.13 | No. 2 (ant lengths)— 
reine eee dea’, “ease. xaaee, ee coevsiiccnue O86 S90 150 ee genie 
5 Sekwecer cents sual We etcaatan vacua ae ee ixe” tf ML AER 14.47 13.31 15.69 14.61 2x10”, 
No. 1 ......... 27.19 38.80 29.82 ..... 12 
1 ae ee 15.49 14.4: 13.99 15.26 6.7 ern 8.00 6.72 
Tn pu eacuncs ee 7.96 waa 8.02 11.25 10.37 8.31 
1x6” No. 1, C.M. ree 2x12” 
No. 2, C.M. 15.50 Boards, S18 or S2S ‘tle 
No. 3, C.M. 8.50 
Nac 4: 2n@ to 395. 5.5555 Sidats cn wae ee 
1x8”, 14 and 16’ .... 21.56 ... 
‘ ery lengths pare 32.41 31.62 = = No. 3, 2x4” 
1x10”, ' 2a TAG cc eS : I 2 
%x4” Bé&better ........ 30.00 34.25 35.49 29.08 . ‘Gites lena. ov pss 35.00 31.83 24.85 2x6” 
No. 1... ee eee eee sess 28.00 25.79 23.21 1x12”, 14 and 16’.... 81.80 ..... ..... 38.98 2x8" | 
Ree Se bcs Sacer ates csews | vasek SEE coses Other lengths.... ..... ..... $1.85 35.29 2x10 . 
Re RS ee vevee 2B cesee seers | ry g call 10 to 28° <i 2x4 to 12 
5x4” B&better ........ 30.99 34.00 31.71 29.93 WOO occ céwac we ——— 
No. 1... ee eee ees 25.17 29.00 28.34 27.75 MME ada Giwatiateadans 15.41 19.00 15.79 18.29 Longleaf Timbers 
Ce ABR Rae 12.33 15.00 15.09 13.67 MEE Godtucciden cece 15.38 16.20 16.62 16.81 
No. 3 ow... eee eee seees 7.00 6.50... WEED code che sUiievcs 15.86 17.20 16.90 17.34 |.No. 1 Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ and under— 
%x4” B&better ........ 35.83 ..... 38.00 38.50 | No. 3 (an lengths) — We ccitaccseauaccees 18.85 18.00 
No. 1 ......--.06- 27.00 ..... ...+- 30.50 WA 1 YE coc tceedenss eeees 11.00 10.44 Se MO waSewcena techs 22.09 22.85 
x8” EEE 9.2 2.75 11.00 9.23 BO 35.44 Sha kexwet aces 23.69 20.57 
Partition SG 5 at dee ede 10.92 10.00 9.97 9.34 SOW. ccalutscurdecens 25.56 26.44 
SE tea ca uitein'2 9.10 12.20 11.63 884 Os as wees sweverens 28.66 
1x4 & e B&better .... ..... 40.44 39.67 40.18 | No. 4, all widths and . 
EER ocees SRM vcs WOMEN. hci Seca cones heh Wace OR 
1x6” B&better ectgeenes “Wise ) sseke) ounce ee Shortleaf Timbers 
a No. 1 S48, 20 d und 
" No. S4S, 20’ and under— 
Bevel Siding NC Oe ces ggg 80.50. o.e, 1000 
x6” B&bett anemone steee ace ‘viens SEG A er ee enc ricssnecic sores 19.50... 
ne __neeeieadehe see 2: — WO 20, 42d. die TEI 19:75 18102 oe 
% x6” Bebetier sa each 30.00 
PMS vivekuweee Shiplap 23:98 
No. 1, + iar. 14 & ie’... 22.28 aise dats 21.60 
Drop Sidin ther ‘ones Biak< i waaas - 23.75 24.8 
1x4 or 6 B&b tt ° 31 - 37.50 32.83 32.2 Ph ig 1 a a... = CS a 34.02 
x4 or 6” etter ...5 GEE 7.5 32.8 » 3 ther engt Bikes sence Gane. ae 24.02 +1 nN. . ” 4° 4.86 4.58 
RR Peon ar tedas 24.85 25.00 27.77 26.65 | No. 2 ao to 20’)— No. 2 Bo 4’ 2.81 3.02 
Mie Waco a cauwsues 19.00 19.43 16.40 17.05 1x REC 16.18 17.04 16.15 16.00 , 
ING. Oe: Sev cakens Sicuo mses JOM wuss PAGE hce we once 16.29 17.28 15.62 16.49 
No. 3 (ail lengths)— anh 1s. See os 
° os . 00 —— 
Finish RGR ines £ Gre [Oh OO Secs cdccnenaes k oC 
B&better rough— dae 2200000000 7 diese 6 kt Ee RP sens cose, 
La A MU wenorcurs cccee SG SOGR. occu Grooved Roofing a terecerces poems 11.23 
Real clea’ waccrue cc's 42.00 41.75 41.75 ..... ” SAESSR TENS HUSH) “KSERY SoEss SSR saees 
1X5, 8 MEGAU” Jcccccss oe oe eee SS eR ee eee ee > og 
PEA eee 44.50 48.75 48.75 ..... Dimension, S1S1E Car Material 
1%x4 to 42°. 22222005. OD accc; deans Soe as : nia 
I ek vs een ata 6 axa étzen arcce SD. @cene No. 1, 2x 4”, 10’ ...... 20.12 ..... 21.61 23.29 
5/4x5” & 10"......... es i Sn 2 eee ; aay 19.78: ..... 20.00 21.86 Bé&better, 9 a6 Ss. ccccs GD sce, See 
OE ee a deere! ovine ee ee 20.82 ..... 20.17 19.72 10 and 20’ ........-- vests teres cerns 34.00 
1% and 2x4 to SOP... ccccs cacce Ge GEG 18&20’ oes SE awe. CEOS SRE PR ca dadenndséadeedes dadee.” Wenwes aaaae 22.60 
Orn i GIRS BIR ok  cccnc. veces GRR esac og’! re | ee ae oe eee aR ore 
SiO Ie cxcex 17.79 ..... 18.26 19.15 
B&better Surfaced— ——— TED once BES TES ar Sills 
ae 18.11 ..... 19.02 17.91 | g4g somes— 
En@i te 18% ..< sb. sc0c0s oe | eee 18&20’°!) 18.70 3:... 18.17 18.63 S, Sa - 
ME UR eRe iccdbae tas 40.71 39.25 34.87 43.05 10°to20"  . 1805 ..... 1479 ..... ek. errr Sees |. cud ae 
MEM cewxcedeciceyess 44.88 43.00 44.65 41.90 et a | 20.20 ..... 18.45 22.15 Up to 16°; $4 to O6%.. 0 cs. SED ic cccc ance 
BO a akceniotsne vou 43.96 47.00 42.83 42.81 : eon 19.41 ..... 20.05 21.00 eee oO ee ee eae ee 
1x5, and 10”.......... 47.17 52.00 44.97 48.71 | gS 19.69 ..... 19.71 19.44 
We kaceds wieces 47.25. 49.32 46.69 18&20’ .. 22.64 ..... 20.35 22.05 i 
Tax NOSES. ov esen at BEST oie. teeny, GOD 10’to20’ . 22.52 ..... 20.25 ..... ine 
I ie etn do anaes er Co | ae 20.00 ..... 18.59 23.40 | 6x8”, 8’, 90 pct. heart ..... ..... ..... 20.00 
geal ae 10" 533° ae Stee cuete, an saan i2’ eeaesrs 20.50 ..... 18.78 21.70 ' “ 
One SU0 40. Wick. cess omnes cece OE We esas Se... 22 2 Factory Floorin 
BREA £0. BE oo cose aes Tadekde eta Dee 18420" .. 22.70 ..... 21.78 24.21 - * 
rece OMe Gi Oe ccss. sivcn GRP scacd.. exes Dera”. FR eens. seacn) wane 2x6” dry No. 1 mill run....... tiated 











Jacksonville, Fla., Sept. 19.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Sept. 17: 








Week ending— Sept. 17 Sept.10 | Week ending— Sept.17 Sept.19 | Week ending— Sept.17 Sept.10 | Week ending— Sept. 17 Sept. 10 
Flooring Boards 
1x4 B&better ..... wee 060| mkt ee bee Boards No. 2 common— ; 
No. i ry gt - We © ein 33.25 29°00 Bdbetter— = 7 os Siceeecene nee! 15.00 
0 cOm..... \e 6% — hua 70 OR Se ee nn ce wae aa 6 OU cecee 
No, $ and cull. 716° 6281 i.e pe": — $5 60 55. an: er Ix 6 D48 ...1.2:: 18.54 16.00 
1x3 B&btr. rift ... 62.00 60.00 aa aa pe a ents Oe. eran. & 50.00 1x 6 shiplap wetness 21.50 ..... 
CO ae fo ot et Se Gt oo. s ie Say © Ws oa 3.225.. 20.54 16.70 
B&btr. flat .... 39.86 43.57 aol ta eae esis is 8 D48° 25... 37.75 47.00 1x 8 shiplap ei elas rT ee 
No. 1 com. flat 33.62 30.12 pie” eae 42.00 49.00 = O)) See a 
No. 2 com. flat 14.00 ..... Neovelt Siding Sxit 4S... 5... 42.00 51.00 1x 6 to 12 D4S......... 16.33 
CW: THE. oss s'c GUM fetes pbb 1x 6 to 12 S2S.... 37.50 39.00 | Other grades— 
1x6 No. 2 com..... 20.00 17.33 ix6 Babtr. ....... 33.00 32.60 1x 6 to i2 rough.. 32. 00 ee rae 1x8 No. 3 com. D4S 10.50 ...... 
Ie I com. .... 28.71 Samet OPES CW occ c cscs ewe % 50.00 1x6 & up No. 3 com. 
Ceiling ie. 2 com.'.... 17.65 15.82 ) er Se 8.25 
1x4 Babtr. ...... . 42.00 35.19 No. 3 com..... 10.00 ..... No. 1 common— 1x8 & 10cullshiplap 5.00 ..... 
ie , = eee tryed 30.44 | square edge— i: 6 hae ost se Shingles 
6/8x8 No. 3 com..... 18.00 .....| ‘36 Baber. ....... 24.25 ..... ti... . a oe 4x18 No.1 pine.... 4.00 3.75 
x34 B&btr. ........ 32.50 30.60 oe 2 Seek 18.50 18.50 ix 8 shipla 24.00 4x18 Prime ....... 2.50 ..... 
No. 1 com..... 29.39 27.00 No. 2 com..... 8.00 8.00 2 D .--+-- at.00 we aee OS eee eee 
No. 2 com..... 13.10 9.50 BERG ee Nia ccvces TORS batesss 4x18 Best cypress... 5.50 ..... 
Wx3Y%B&btr. ........ 24.50 26.00 Roofers 1x10 shiplap .......... 25.00 Lath 
No. 1 com..... 19.15 19.53 1x6 No. 2 com.......... 16.08 2212 DAB) :. i250. 32.00 36.00 4’No. 1 std. pine.. 4.26 3.56 
No. 2 com..... 9.58 9.50 WO. FS CO ces cic cc 10.50 eee eo ee 29.00 SS Nes 3 Peels... BAe “asase 
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The following are f. 0. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine from actual sales made between Sept. 17 and 23, inclusive: 
Flooring | Finish—Dressed Fencing and Boards — S2S&CM—Shiplap 
Edge grain— 1x3 1x4 | N 0. § 
A ee PS16.00" $37.25 $12. ‘00 $9.00 1x6” 23°50 $17.00 $1050 
BOY on cocschics sures eon 40.00 i 4 bay 1x8” hoe - eo “i sient 
6 ® y - 
Pg ieee . 4408": : : : hoy 4 46.00 18.25 10.50 BREE Veébcos ces ee 18.00 11.00 
Flat grain— 1%; 1%&2” 10&12”. 2 61.75 “ 20.00 = 12.25 ath 
eer 2 poy ous ‘on Dimension S&E . No.1 No.2 
vO. . eiling an artition oO. E Mixes arene o- $5. 
BOS acsenavenseewer 16.00 12,14, ¥e" 10,18,20 12,14,16 10.18,20 | **1%4—4 $5.20 $3.00 
Clg. Clg, Clg. Part | $21.00 $23.00 2x 4 $17.75 $19.00 Moldings 
Casing and Base a” % %” 17.00 2100 2x6 15.50 17.00 is 
B&better Babetter . $82. 00 $34. 35 $37. 50 $42. 00 | 2150 23.50 2x 8 16.75 18.25 | 1%” and smaller. .37 percent discount 
ERBRGY os aieasscuaciorsascaree $58.50 | No.1...... 30.00 20.50 22.50 2x10 17.75 19.00 | 1%” and larger...32 percent discount 
DES” 6553506 <4snbasaneee seus’ 65.50 Ne 2 enone oe 15:50 es a ‘00 23.25 24.25 2x12 19.25 21.50 **None sold. 














NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Sept. 26.—The following wn for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk: 


Bese Rough— No. 2 & better 
4/4 


No. 3 Ox 
AST $43.50@46.00  $28.50@30.50 $17. 50018 .50 $14.50@15.50 | Lath, No. 1.$ 6.25@ 6.50 
CIE: einbaceancuse 47.50@ 50.00 38.00@ 35.00 19.50 @ 20.50 FS. «ean ‘No. 2. 2.25@ 2.50 
DES oxdiwcaseaaee @5B2. 90 35.00 @37.00 20. 50@21 1.50 ees pean Factory, 2”. 24.00@28.00 
BIE “aicissocasbase 52 500 55.0 39.00 @ 41.00 stank Ds cnc Sizes, 2”.... 23.00@26.00 
Rough 4/4— inished Widths— 
eG iaeacee eee 50.00@53.00  33.50@35.50 22.50@ 28.00 18.00@19.00 Ba i 13/16x2 a 
| ES ae ropes $4 35.00 @37.00 23.00 @ 23.50 18.50@ 19.50 ooring, 13/ —=—% an 
OR sadccasxiacss 57.00 @ 60. 38.00@ 40.00 24.00 @ 25.00 19.00 @ 20.00 % and 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2. $29. 00@30.50 Bark strip partition, Ceiling, 3" «..+.+seeeeee 
RE sc vsne see ee ee ee ee ee peemoesse |... tte h set eeeess 
Cu ve rel BORTE ..6:0:0:0:0.0:0:00:0 10.00@ 11.00 Westie, Fe" ic kcsnes nck 


Cull & red heart 





No. 2 & better 
-$51.00@55.00 


Roofers, Se $22.50@23.50 D4S, 6”... 
8”.... 53.00@57.00 


10 0”. 24:00@25.00 10”.... 55. 00 @ 59. 00 
12”; 25.00@26.00 12”. ... 60.00@64.00 

No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
3" | $78.50@78.00 20... ecco. ree Dovnee 
Pe Ss 44.00@57.00  83.50@87.00  22.00@23.50 
acstotenien es 32.00@33.00  25.00@26.00 14.00@15.00 
BERRI SESE:: 82.75@35.00 25.50@26.50  15.00@16,00 
Re ee 44.00@57.00  34.50@37.50  22.00@23.00 





FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Sept. 24.—The following prices were received on fir, western hemlock and 


cedar products for the week ended today: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No. 2 das f No.2 No.$ 
CéBtr. C CéBtr. CéBtr. 
SES naa $53.00 sas. 00 14%4x3”...$56.50 $46.50 
SEO”. 5055 49.00 43.00 1%4x4”... 53.50 45.50 
3x0” 0 i600 52.50 45.00 1%4x6”... 55.50 45.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
SEB” sine $23.00 $21.00 11%4x3”...$38.50 $28.00 
SS a 22.00 20.00 1%x4”... 34.00 28.00 
REG” canue 24.00 22.00 1%4x6”... 37.00 30.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
336, 234 Bee 2x. 6 bb 22”... snes canes $50.00 $40.00 
be ee er 52.00 42.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
Le ee ee eee er enn try Tr. ery $37.00 
=] : (DAM SREAS KERTH TKKG ANA SEOs 38.00 
,, 8 BR Be 6 bse cacwsccunabads 45:00 39.00 
in? RE arr ee ae 47.00 41.00 
1%, 1x6; 8B, 20 OMe FP oaks sceicies 46.00 40.00 
Se eee eee 47.00 41.00 
21 “al Bxe, GB GnG 20". 6 6 eee esc 54.00 48.00 


Ceiling, CREB and C&EV, and Partition 


%x4”"....$20.00 $15.00 5x6". ee 00 $18.50 
56x4”.... 22.00 17.00 -e+- 25.50 20.50 





1x4”.... 20.50 15.50 vse. 24.00 19.00 
1x4”.... 23,50 20.50 1x6”.... 26.00 21.00 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
54x6”....$18.00 $14.50 1x6”..... $21.00 $18.50 
axéa”..... 1900 1650 1x8”..... 28.00 25.00 
Fir Battens 
i | ee Se 2" OB. G..0005 $ .70 
oe Se BO 8” DO. Gd. osces 75 
Lath 
WIE; POP TROWGAAYs «occ scwse ce ticesesee $ 3.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

No.1 No.2 


com 


ee ey 


x10” 
ins" i 4x13 


eee ee 





Common Planks and Small Timbers 


3x 3, 3x i . s . -$14.00 $11.00 
- 6, = % 4x 6” -- 14.50 11.50 

2-2) rR -- 15.00 12.00 
3x10, 3x12, 4x12” 16.00 13.00 





Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. com. com. 
2x3, 2x4”.$ 9.50 $ 650 2x14”....$13.00 $10.00 
2x6, 2x8”. 9:00 6.00 2x16”.... 1400 11.00 


2x10”.... 10.00 7.00 2x18”.... 16.00 13.00 
2x12”.... 10.50 7.50 2x20”.... 18.00 15.00 


Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 


DB sasnee $ 8.50 $ 5.50 BS scnaawe $14.50 $11.50 
. eer Oe BOP Be? .ivnes 
ED iacis 55 20,50 . 7.60. ~ BP" ..004 14.50 11.50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel, 
com. com. com. com. 
6x 6”: - r+4 oe 00 18x18”...$20.00 $23.00 


10x10”. 00 20x20”... 21.50 24.50 
14x14”. it 00 30. 00 22x22":') 23:50 26.50 
16x16”... 19.00 22.00 24x24”... 26.00 29.00 





Common Timbers, 12x12” 
34 to 40’ .$19.00 $22.00 72to 80’.$45.00 $48.00 
42 to 50’. 25.00 28.00 82to 90’. 58.00 61.00 
52 to 60’. 31.00 34.00 92to100’. 67.00 
62 to 70’. 37.00 40.00 


Railroad Material 


6x9 ties, rough. . 1 00 7x9 ties, rough.. $12.00 
7x8 ties, rough.. $ 2.00 “ , 


WESTERN ne 


No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com, com. com. 


Boards, S1S or Shiplap 


1x2 & al iy oe o4 1%& 1% 
ee x 4. — 00 $11.00 
re i150 8.50 x 6. 4.50 12.50 


1x8 & 10” 12.50 9.50 x 8&10 is. 00 12.00 
1x12”.... 13.00 10.00 x12 15.00 12.00 


14%x2& 3 15.00 12.0 
RED CEDAR— - 8 . 
Common Boards and Shiplap 


|. $11.50 $ 8.50 1x10”....$13.00 $10.00 
a ree ry°4 B+ 1x12”.... 13.50 10.50 
Flume Stock 
No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 
com. com. com. com. 
cl eee $13.00 $16.00 1x10”....$15.00 $20.00 
eee 14.00 17.00 1x12”.... 15.00 20.00 


WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 28.—The following are 
f. o. b. mill prices: 


No.2 No.8 

a=", 20; 32, 24, 26: OBO" oc o00000% $23.00 $12.00 
| ares * 25.00 13.00 

ix 6”, 10,22; 14; 18 O90" ...60 62808 24.00 15.50 
RO 65:0.00405% 26.00 17.50 

BEB 5 A ROU” 6's sis 5:5-69-559:5.0'8505050 24.50 16.50 
SA pA! OLED 65.65 66.0506 0-0 aa se 25.00 16.50 
BRED | SOO 60.0 cies cin cteaice 30.00 18.00 
Lae | an arene - 29.00 18.00 

Re viene vas coos 26.00 17.00 


ser 


etter “oO” “<p” 
= ‘. 6 & 8”, 10’ and longer. 38 +4 on rod $61.00 
x 





97.00 92. A K 
1x13” and wider. -102.00 97.00 75.00 


5/4 & 6/4x4” & wider, i0’ 
RR a EPO 95.00 90.00 73.00 
B/8 Oe I iks 605-56 600 060 97.00 92.00 75.00 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
Portland, Ore., Sept. 28.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 





ae | Se eee ee eee eee er ary $71.00 
1x4 to a 60.00 

Bevel siding, x5 ‘ 33.00 
34.00 

Caaeawane ease os 5.50 

oo stock, i x ii ye 
reer ; 30.00 

2 33.00 

Common rough d mension. 18.00 
Box lumber, green........ 14.00 
air dri $44550'640500 40> -- 16.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Sept. 27.—The following prices 
paid for yard itenis, f. 0. b. mill, were reported 

today: 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 
Flooring 

1x4” _ S COP Ve Bec cs $49.00 oaroe $47.00 


3 v. g 28.00 
No. 2 and better s. g. bry .00 eee 


ee eee de ee 
1x6” No. 2 and i 2 ee | rere 
ee a Rrra 23.00 20.00 ..... 
Stepping 
No. 2 and better clear..... 65.00 62.00. ..... 
Finish 
TES BOR 10". cites. cco aisrae 51.00 49.00 51.00 
Casing and base.......... 58.00 53.00. ..... 
Ceiling 
5¢x4” He. : and better... “1250 20.00 21.00 
: a SR Aare | eras 
1x4” No. 3 and better. 24.00 19.00 21.00 
ING BD + cas easiucecm er 18:00 16.00 ..... 
Drop Siding , 
1x6” No. 2 and better.... 23.00 20.00 20.00 
MD Ac aeseneveene E500 JEC0  .vcs. 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
1x 8 , and ON 6a:6a0 Geers 12.50 10.50 10.50 
rr re Ter ree 12.00 re 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
a6", 12: O66 BE ciosccscs 13.50 rer 
Plank and Small Timbers 
Sz 4", 13 to 36°, BEB. .08. 15.50 | rr 
3x82”, 12 to 16’, B45..... BE entae Need 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
Gy a eee neneees 36.00 I5.00 ..«.. 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Sept. 28.—Fir shows advances 
of $2 to $8 and some mills are cautious about 
taking orders for uppers: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


SG” Os. BNE od 60.66 ooo hc ce ee CURES $55.00 
ge RS ee Cine rar era 51.00 
A Ee ere 

1x3 and 14,x4” No. 2 clear and better...... 56.50 

ee ee ore era 33.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 

ana” No. SB Cee? and bette? .>......ccesccee 26.00 
ED oc Be Res ose se Sw bee ee 20.00 

1x6” No. 2 clear and better.............. 29.00 
Se Eee ee 

Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 55.00 
Finish 
WO. BS CORE GRE DOCIOE oii ic cccvcsewccct 50.00 
Ceiling 
54x4” No. 2 clear and better............. 25.00 
i Ae E paicsi nis eh aiere a 6s och een OS 15.50 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better............. 26.00 
is. CEE, eta eh wow se ere ee sows 20.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 

1x6” No, 2 clear and. better ....06ccccccess 26.00 

DRG RS mabe 6k Ges 0-di.bibos 0 oon © rel 20.00 
Miscellaneous Items 

Demaaaion, og oe 9.50 

pS 8 Pe ea 9.00 

Small timbers, fg ee 8.50 

6x6” and larger kore 7 Rail Se 8.00 


Fir logs, $20; $14 
Fir lath, per thousand, 183. 75. 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 24.—Eastern prices, f.o.b. 
mill, are: 
RITE-GRADB INSPECTED 
: 4 Bundles 5 Bundles 
Extra stars, 6/2... 3 








.--$2.39@2.43 $3.00@3.05 
Extra stars, 5/2. -. 2.51@2.55 3.05@3.20 
Extra clears ... -. 2.80@2.84  3.50@3.55 
Perfects, 5/2. -. 2.97@8.01 on 3.75 
Furekas ....- - 2.80@2.85 edeces 
i ee 3.40@3.45 ae 
ORDINARY Stock, First Gnapss 
Extra GGRrG, G/B... ccc sa 9 
Extra stars, 5/2........ 3.10 
DECER: CIOGIE: ccvccccvvcss 3.45 
io ee Fy 9.@2.03 .93 —— 
BUSGRGD 6.6 Kaacsdedeceas 2.70 oc ce@.wee 
PCRIGUEION 6c 6s0ecoccnse 3.30@38. 33 ee 
ORDINARY STOCK, Sacous as 
Common stars, 6/2...... $ .63@ .71 .80@ .90 
Common stars, Oidccees "79 + 00 
- Common clears ......... 1.24@1.36 1.55@1.65 
BriTIsH COLUMBIA STOCK 
(United States Exchange) 
PerSquare PerM. 
SEE, SickGucuscescexeccawced $3.05 $3.80 
DUNG: 66 Ce dvb eKOKS tC CeO eS -- 3.05 ame 
ey ig -. 3.54 ree 
5/2, oa: cee 1.55 
sx aathes P - 1.40 wee 
XA PORLCCTGMS . ncccccccccse 1.59 
oe. Pack, OLD Grape 
Per M. 
StOPfisc ccc $2.90@2.95 Clears...... $3.35 @3.45 


OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 26.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati basis, obtained during 
week ended Sept. 17: 


wee 13/16”x 13/16"x  %”x %"x 

2” 2%” 1%” ; 

- b> bee sues 95.84 

Clr. wcdete anne 

Clr, pin, wan 82.35 68.52 

Clr. pln, red 83.81 64.48 

Sel. pln. wht. 50.11 45.00 

Sel. pln. red 62.02 41.43 
No. 1 com... a 





No. 2 com... 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 26.—The following are 
average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


RED CypREssS— 4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
i | SANs $110.00 $120.00 $130.00 
SAAC ce heceseseke 85.00 95.00 100.00 
SHO ccecsesKecense 55.00 65.00 70.00 
No. 1 com. ran. widths 37.00 42.00 45.00 
No. 2 com. ran. widths 26.00 30.00 32.00 

YELLOW CYPRESS— 

PAE  sevenddies oa 80 $290@118 -»-@125 
Selects . 95@100 
ere @ 53 60@ $s 68@ 7 
No. 1 com, ran. 

widths ..... -@ 35 -@ 40 ...@ 42 
No. 2 com. ran. 

widths . -@ 25 ...@ 28 -@ 30 





CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


The following are current prices on important items of redwood lumber and millwork, f. o. b. the 


points indicated and those taking like freight rates: 


Chicago, 

Kansas City, Milwaukee, 

Mo. Iowa Points 
Bevel SIpINGc— PerM Per M 

Clear Redwood: 

%x4”—10 to 20’........$ 37.50 $ 38.25 
Pre —10 to 20’ wee 41.50 42.25 
x6”—10 to 20’........ 40.50 41.25 
1%4x8”—10 to 20° al aie «ee 389.50 40.25 


“A” grade is $2 less than “clear.” 


Indianapolis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, New York, 


Terre Haute Columbus’ Buffalo New England 
Per M PerM PerM Per M 
$ 39.00 $ 39.25 $ 39.75 $ 40.50 
43.00 43.25 43.75 44.50 
42.00 42.25 42.75 43.50 
41.00 41.25 41.75 42.50 


Lengths 3- to 5-foot, $10 less than 10- to 20-foot; 6- to 9-foot, $5 less than 10- to 20-foot. 


COLONIAL SIDING— 
Clear Redwood: 


%x 8”—10 to 20’ scccceeS COTS $ 66.75 
x10”—10 to 20’....... 67.75 68.75 
#x12"—10 to 30°. caaaae | GUE 70.75 
“A” grade is $2 less than clear. 
FINISH (Rough and S2S)— 
Clear Redwood: 
1x 4”—10 to 20’........ $ 77.00 $ 79.50 
1x5” and 6”—10 to 20’.. 79.00 81.50 
1x 8 to 12” random...... 80.00 82.50 


$ 67.75 $ 68.25 $ 68.75 $ 69.75 
69.75 70.25 70.75 71.75 
71.75 72.25 72.75 73.75 

$ 82.00 $ 83.25 $ 84.50 $ 87.00 
84.0 85.25 86.50 89.00 
85. 86.25 87.50 90.00 


Norn.—1\4- and 14-inch, 8- to 12-inch, random finish, $7 over price of 1-inch; 2 by 8- to 12-inch, 


random, $5 over price of 1-inch. 





1x14”—10 to 20’........ 87.00 89.50 92.00 93.25 94.50 97.00 
1x16”—10 to 20’........ 90.00 92.5 95.00 96.25 97.50 100.00 
1x18”—10 to 20’....... - 93.00 95.50 98.00 99.25 100.50 03. 
1x20”—10 to 20’....... - 96.00 98.50 101.00 102.25 103.50 106.00 
1x24”—-10 to 20’........ 102.00 104.50 107.00 108.25 109.50 112. 
Grade “A”: 
1x 4”"—10 to 20’........ $ 72.00 $ 74. = $ 77.00 $ 78.25 $ 79.50 $ 82.00 
1x 5 and 6”—10 to 20’.. 74.00 76.5 79.00 80.25 81.50 84.00 
1x 8 to 12” random..... - 75.00 T50 80.00 81.25 82.50 85.00 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
discount discount di t di t discount discount 
STANDARD CARPENTERS’ MOLDING— 
ished widths, 1%” and 
ie epee ~—— 52 50 48 at 46 44 
Over 1% up to 3%”...... 4 34 
Over 3%" r seen 7 Peccece 32 30 28 27 26 24 
Per 1000 Lf. Per 10001.f. Per 10001. Per 1000 1.f. Per 10001.f. Per 1000 1.f. 
LATTICE— 
WEE: géaccascaweawewed $ 3.80 $ 4.00 $ 4.20 $ 4.30 $ 4.40 $ 4.60 
eo ee asuee 5.32 5.60 5.88 6.02 6.16 6.44 
Per100Lf. Per100.f. Per 1001. Per100uf. Peri1o0ouj. Per1001f. 
PorcH RAIL— 
- Serre cece -$ 2.10 $ 2.16 $ 2.23 $ 2.26 $ 2.30 $ 2.36 
Gt e. 4:4 nad cas eenvueea's 3.15 3.25 3.35 3.40 3.45 3.55 
SER ere ere 4.20 4.34 4.47 4.54 4.60 4.74 
P| rr rr ee rr 6.80 7.00 7.20 7.30 7.40 7.60 
1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pes. 
BALUSTERS— 
1%—24” turned ........ $ 42.02 $ 43.36 $ 44.02 $ 44.69 $ 44.69 $ 46.02 
1%—24” S4S or beaded... 35.35 36.69 38.02 38.69 39.35 40.69 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 43 


NORTHERN PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 28.—During last week a 
reduction has been made in the prices of low 
grades of northern pine at the yards. Box, No. 3 
barn and mill culls have been reduced $10 a 
thousand. Already a little better business has 
been done. Other grades are holding firm and 
it is said that there is a probability of an ad- 
vance to cover the reduction on lower grades. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 26.—Demand for di- 
mension and common grades of lumber has fallen 
off again somewhat. Factory demand for low 
grades is slow. There is a fair call for uppers 
but most business is done in single car orders 
for assortments. Prices are firm and the gen- 
eral outlook for a greatly curtailed production 
tends to make wholesalers hang on to their 


stocks. 
EASTERN SPRUCE . 


New York, Sept. 27.—The demand for West 
Virginia spruce is greater now than it was been 
at any time this year. Reports from the mills 
say that they are unable to keep pace with re- 
quirements and that the shortage in production 
is likely to become more pronounced. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 28.—Dimension buyers are 
not many and the tone is weak. Base is now 
$43 to $45; 9-inch, $44 to $46; 10-inch, $45 to $47; 
12-inch, $47 to $49. Random is firmer: 2x2 to 
2x7, $30 to $36; 2x8, $36 to $40; 2x10, $40 to $45; 
2x12, $41 to $46. The growing strength of 2x8 
is noteworthy. In boards, demand is unsatis- 
factory. Covering boards are quoted at $30 to 
$35 but $31 is generally the lowest price. Matched 
are offered at $34 to $37. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 26.—Some post busi- 
ness has developed recently. Retail post busi- 
ness has been disappointing, however. Farmers 
have cut down in their buying. Pole business 
also is quiet. Producers are figuring on winter 
operations which will produce less than half 
the output of last year. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 28.—A quickening of the hard- 
wood market has been noted during the week. 
Not only are the furniture and interior trim in- 
terests making some very fair purchases but 
there has also been noted an improvement of late 
in the volume of business transacted with the 
wagon and agricultural implement makers, the 
sash and door interests and the box plants. The 
automobile trade continues spotty, but some dis- 
tributers report having received some pretty 
good orders from that source and that some im- 
provement is actually being shown in this trade. 
A feature of the market probably is that lower 
grades are beginning to move more freely, to box 
manufacturers who are busier now than for a 
long time previously; to furniture manufactur- 
ers for crating, and to general woodworking 
plants manufacturing toys and novelties of vari- 
ous descriptions. Prices on southern hardwoods 
have shown no change during the week, but it is 
reported that the low grades of northern hard- 
woods have been advanced $2 to $5 as a matter 
of policy. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 26. — Some faetory 
buyers have been getting into the market re- 


cently, and a fair demand for upper grades of 
hardwood is reported by leading dealers. The 
demand for low grade stock continues to lag, in 
spite of low prices. Flooring and oak and birch 
for interior finish are favorites. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 27.—Hardwood demand 
is broadening considerably in the direction of 
lower grades. The steady demand for clears 
and cut-up stock has increased the shortage in 
these items and prices are somewhat stiffer. 
Oak clears find a steady sale whenever offered. 
Yard demand for flooring and finish is steady, 
tho it is largely city trade. Maple fl ,oring also 
is moving well and there are occasional calls 
for birch. Railroad buyers also in the market, 
but hold down requirements as much as possible. 
The boxmakers follow the same policy. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 27.—There are more hard- 
wood inquiries and more orders. While prices 
are not showing any particular increase, manu- 
facturers find it less difficult to get the prices 
they ask. The demand principally is for oak and 
red gum, both quartered and plain, but only in 
higher grades. 


New Orleans, Sept. 26.—The hardwood mills 
are nearly all closed down, so that the trade at 
present has to deal with definite stocks that 
once depleted can not be refilled in less than sev- 
eral months. Prices have -risen considerably 
for the better grades and it is believed by many 
that by the opening of spring there will be little 
left. 
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Build it of California Redwood 


For mansion or bungalow — for every home- 
building purpose, except interior floors and stair- 
treads — California Redwood recommends itself. 


Redwood is fire-resistant — free from pitch, and 
therefore hard to ignite, slow-burning and easily 
extinguished. 


It is long-lived too — the natural preservative 
which has protected the tree through the centu- 
ries of its growth keeps its lumber free from de- 
cay-producing fungi. 


And, properly seasoned, it will not warp, crack 
or shrink even under extreme changes of tempera- 
ture. . 


Redwood is unusually beautiful. Its old-rose 
coloring combined with its smooth even grain 
makes it a most desirable building material. 


Write for free booklets: ‘California Redwood 
Homes,” “How to Finish Redwood,” “Califor- 


nia Redwood for the Engineer” and “Specialty 
Uses of Redwood.”’ 


REDWOOD SALES COMPANY 


216 PINE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Exclusive Eastern representative of the 


following mills: 
Albion Lumber Company Holmes Eureka Lumber Co. 
4 gr ae eee Co. Little River Redwood Co. 
Delbeer Ee cones Lanter Co. Northwestern Redwood Co. 
Hobbs Wall & Company San Vincente Lumber Co. 
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Boston, Mass., Sept. 28.—Business continues 
to be unevenly distributed and rather unsatis- 
factory. The only hopeful sign is a slight and 
gradual improvement in demand for finish. There 
continues to be weakness in FAS as well as in 
the lower grades. The range in FAS is as great 
as $15 and in some instances even $20. In hard- 
woods yard and furniture trade there is but 
little improvement. Prices: FAS, inch, quar- 
tered white oak, $135 to $150; plain white oak, 
$100 to $115; poplar, $107 to $119; maple, $85 to 
$100; birch, sap, $105 to $125; red birch, $140 to 
$155; beech, $75 to $85; white ash, $100 to $115; 
basswood, $100 to $114. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 26.—A measure of con- 
fidence has returned to the hardwood market. 
No important stiffening of prices has as yet oc- 
curred, but it is being perceived that stocks are 
scant, with every indication of the requirements 
being much enlarged. The foreign outlook also 
has changed for the better, and there is a feeling 
that the quotations now prevailing will seem low 
at no distant time. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 28.—Hardwood demand is 
better than during summer, but is still spotty. 
Not much disposition to buy ahead is manifested, 
and the wants of industrial plants are small. 
Some furniture factories are making more in- 
quiries. The flooring demand continues fairly 
good, with prices remaining firm. 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 26.—A better demand 
for hardwoods has developed, Furniture fac- 
tories are in the market and other manufactur- 
ers are placing inquiries. Box concerns are buy- 
ing low grade stocks rather actively. High grade 
stocks are becoming scarcer. Retail orders are 
still the best feature. Prices are firmer and 
some tendency to advance is noted. Oak prices 
at the Ohio River are: 

No.1 No.2 No.8 


FAS com, com. com, 
RNIN bosses $135 $76 $50 ae 
| ee 105 52 35 $25 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 27.—A fair volume of 
business is reported. There is no doubt about 
the betterment that has developed in the mar- 
ket in the last few weeks. Cypress quotations 
were marked up, as were birch. There was some 
shading in gum and cottonwood and in beech, 
maple and chestnut. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Sept. 28. — Continued advances in 
southern pine and Douglas fir are reacting very 
favorably on the hemlock movement in this ter- 
ritory. Until very recently consumption of hem- 
lock here was confined to crating lumber almost 
exclusively, but a decided pickup in yard trade 
has been reported of late. The eastern move- 
ment also has been better during the last month 
and the hemlock situation is considered much 
improved. No noteworthy price changes have 
been reported. 


New York, Sept. 27.—Hemlock arrivals for the 
first three weeks of September have been larger 
than for similar periods in three summer months, 
but still the shipments are far below normal. 
Prices are strong, tho stationary. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 28.—Hemlock dimension is 
dull and rather weak. Boards are not selling any 
better, the eastern clipped still selling at $29 to 
$30 for the 10 to 16 feet. Random boards sell as 
low as $26, without attracting much interest. 
There is a poor demand for heavy timbers. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 24.—While fir uppers are 
advancing, common grades have not yet re- 
sponded to the upward tendency. As a whole 
the market is showing some strength. It is noted 
that production is slowly increasing. There is 
also some resumption of logging operations, with 
fir logs easier on the new base prices of $10, $14 
and $20. 

San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 24.—The Douglas 
fir market is stronger. Clears are scarce and 
high but commons accumulating a little. Every- 
body reports an increased demand in California. 
Commons are a little firmer. Vertical grain 
flooring is quoted at $12 over Rail B list on No. 1 
and $10 over on No. 2. No. 3 has advanced to 
full list price and is extremely scarce. Eastern 
business has improved and mills have orders 
ahead. 


Chicago, Sept. 28.—The Douglas fir market is 
on the jump having advanced as much as $5 on 
upper grades and $1.50 to $2 on lowers during the 
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last two weeks. The price situation is becoming 
very uncertain, and local distributers report it 
difficult to quote prices on such items as are in 
particularly small supply as further advances 
may be expected almost over night, they say. 
Trade in the Chicago territory in the meanwhile 
remains rather quiet, more so than a couple of 
weeks ago and apparently. due to the buyers’ 
belief that the advanced prices will not “stick.” 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 27.—Demand for fir 
has been picking up steadily and wholesalers 
have been making liberal purchases lately. A 
good many cars are being put in transit. The 
demand at this time is, of course, running heav- 
ily to finish grades, and hemlock flooring is a 
favorite. Prices have stiffened. All slash grain 
uppers have advanced $2 and dimension now 
ranges from $8 to $8.50 off list. Some dimension 
and boards are being put in transit, but demand 
for commons is not very large as yet. 


New York, Sept. 27.—Pacific coast products— 
spruce, Douglas fir and red cedar shingles—are 
being sold faster than big steamers can bring 
them in. Fir especially is enjoying increased 
demand. Prices are on the up-grade and seem 
destined to go higher as the autumn season 


advances. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 28.—A little greater activity in 
the western pine market is being reported, sash 
and door interests and some other industrial 
consumers in this territory showing a little more 
disposition to augment their stocks of shop, and 
the box manufacturers finding their business 
more or less improved and therefore are buying 
larger quantities of box material. The western 
mills having box material for sale, however, meet 
some difficulty in marketing it in this territory, 
due to the low prevailing prices of the hardwood, 
hemlock and northern pine grades suitable for 
the same purpose, and altho selling, are in a 
good many cases doing so at a loss. Western 
pine prices continue to fluctuate according to 
circumstances, but no general price change has 
been effected. 

San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 24.—With the white 
and sugar pine cutting season nearly over, stocks 
are none too large for normal needs. Many items 
are practically exhausted. The mills are now 
maintaining prices. Sight-quarter stock and 
thicker is practically out of the market in shop 
and better, and 5/4 is scarce temporarily. Stocks 
of shop have diminished considerably, and a 
good deal of the lower grades may go into other 
than the usual channels. An unexpected outlet 
has been found in the eastern demand for siding, 
which can be sold profitably. A number of the 
mills have advanced prices $5 or more on No. 2 
shop and better within’the last week. A great 
scarcity is expected before spring. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 27.—Some manufac- 
turers appear to be eager for more business and 
report good stocks and assortments. Thick clear 
stock is scarce, however. Sash and door plants 
continue good buyers, and yard trade is picking 
up. Wholesalers are testing out demand by of- 
fering a few transits. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 24.—The outlook is 
quite encouraging in the redwood market, with 
an increasing demand in California. Dry clears 
are very short. It looks as if the year’s total 
production would exceed last year’s. Some of 
the mills are cutting shop into siding for which 
there is a good eastern demand. The recent re- 
adjustments in prices have had a _ beneficial 
effect. 

Chicago, Sept. 28.—The redwood trade is char- 
acterized by local distributers as very fair, stim- 
ulated by the recent readjustments in redwood 
prices. The present business continues to come 
largely from retail sources, the industrials being 
for the most part very small and cautious buyers. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 28.—The North Carolina 
pine demand continues more active than during 
the summer and prices in flooring and some 
other grades are stronger. Roofers are on a 
better level, bringing now $27, which is the top 
price for some weeks. The chief weakness is in 
the lower grades. 34 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 26.—North Carolina pine 
framing has been attracted to Baltimore in such 
volume as to depress the market; but some of the 
other stocks, among them box boards, are ap- 
preciably better, with quite a quickened inquiry 
and with a touch of firmness in the price list. 


Better grades of shortleaf have met a much im- 
proved inquiry. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 28.—For North Carolina 
pine there is a better demand. The rough edge, 
4/4 under 12 inches, sells at $52 and up. Roofers 
demand has fallen off and the business is spotty. 
The 6-inch are being offered for as little as $26. 
Others sell at $29 and quite often at $31. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 28.—Compared with a couple of 
weeks ago, the southern pine market in this 
territory has been rather quiet during the last 
few days. This some of the distributers attrib- 
ute to the recent marked advances made by the 
mills, saying that most of the retailers believe 
this has only been a temporary flurry and there- 
fore are postponing what buying they can and 
are watching the market. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 27.—Demand for south- 
ern pine continues surprisingly heavy. The 
heaviest demand now is running toward the 
left hand side of the list and scarcity of various 


items has resulted in further advances here. B 
flooring and drop siding have advane-d $2, and 6- 
and 10-inch No. 2 also have been put up. De- 
mand for dimension appears to be lagging. All 
finish stock is very strong. Texas demand is 
heavy and business from the East is very good. 
The demand from the Chicago territory has 
played out again. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 26.—Reports show that 
volume of orders has fallen below the high 
mark set last week, but still remains higher than 
for many weeks. Shipments and production have 
both risen materially tho still below normal. 
Pine prices continue to climb, there having been 
advances of about $15 in prime and of only a 
little less in the case of the kiln dried sap. 





New York, Sept. 27.—Demand for southern pine 
has increased substantially in the last week and 
it is said that production is lagging further and 
further behind as new orders pour in. Prices 
are strong and are becoming more uniform. The 
same conditions prevail in southern pine as in 
North Carolina pine. 














Inter Insurance 


in the past 15 years has been the 
means of reducing other Fire 
Insurance rates about 50% and 
all the propaganda of competi- 
tors has only served to remind 
lumbermen of its great benefit. 


Licensed in Canada 
and legal everywhere. 


Manufacturing Wood 


Workers Underwriters 
LEE BLAKEMORE, INC., (Atty. in Fact) 


Chicago, IIl. 
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St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 27.—All items of B&better 
stock will continue to advance. B flooring is now 
selling at more than $40 mill. Finish, drop sid- 
ing, ceiling etc. are in strong demand, and such 
items as 4-inch No. 1 common flooring, 6-inch 
No. 1 common drop siding and %-inch No. 1 com- 
mon ceiling are in especially good demand, with 
prices steadily advancing. Some improvement 
also is noted in No. 2 common boards and ship- 
lap, as well as in No. 1 common dimension, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 28.—The southern pine 
market is firmer, especially in better grades, and 
the mills are turning down orders at recent 
figures. Railroad material is in better demand 
and some other grades are selling in a larger 
way. Dimension stock has not yet shown any 
particular advance. Low grades are at about 
the same figures as for some time. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 28.—The whole market is 
firmer. There have been some advances. There 
is improvement in local demand but business is 
still a little uneven. It is decidedly better than 
it was. There has been an advance by one firm 
here of $3 in flooring. Partition seems easier to 
sell. No.*2 common is not as active. The 6-inch 
ranges from $26 to $30. Prices current: Flooring, 
A rift, $65 to $73; B rift, $63 to $67; C rift, $50 
to $55; No. 2 common rift, $31 to $32; B&better 
flat, $46 to $50; partition, B&better, 34, $45 to $48. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 27.—The market is im- 
proved to some extent. Orders are more numer- 
ous but of small size. There is no further weak- 
ening tendency in prices, quotations showing a 
steady character. Business is better than it 
was in August but is still far from normal. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 26.—There have been 
minor reductions in some of the less widely de- 
manded grades of cypress, short lengths etc., 
but otherwise the market has remained un- 
changed. There is a good volume of inquiries 
and an average booking of orders. The mills 
are all humming and stocks are in better shape 
than at any time in months if not in years. 


Chicago, Sept. 28.—The cypress trade in this 
territory shows a little greater activity, with the 


retailers being the principal purchasers. Indus- 
trial consumers buy only in very small quantities 
and their total: takings do not aggregate into a 
volume anywhere near satisfactory. Trade in 
Chicago is very dull and the distributer must 
rely almost wholly on the country yards for his 
business. Prices have shown no change during 
the last week. : 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 27.—The cypress mar- 
ket does not show any effect of the increasing 
demand in other lines. Business here runs along 
slightly better than it was a month ago, but de- 
mand has not grown as it has in other woods. 
Business still consists of mixed cars, with orders 
now and then for factory stock. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 27.—There is very little 
change in the cypress situation. Manufacturers 
of Gulf coast stock are holding firm at recent 
declines. The finish items wanted are those that 
are difficult to get. There is plenty of the lower 
grades to be had, 


New York, Sept. 27.—Cypress continues firm, 
with a marked tendency toward higher values. 
Shipments into the metropolitan market have 
not been unusually large and stocks generally 
among the dealers are at low ebb. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 28.—The cypress market 
is not showing much activity and most orders 
are for small lots. The feeling is widespread 
that a revision downward of freight rates will 
take place soon. Prices are unsettled, but the 
better grades are holding fairly firm. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 28.—Cypress continues to 
improve in demand here. The feature continues 
to be the growing demand for finish. But all 
along the line local trade is picking up. The 
market is firmer. Quotations: FAS, 4/4, $100 to 
$106; 8/4, $112 to $119; selects, 4/4, $80 to $85; 
shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 8/4, $73 to $78. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 26.—Cypress stocks in 
the hands of local dealers are very small, but 
there is a touch of firmness in the price list, 
with prospects of very definite advances from 
the low level recorded. The millmen seem to be 
rather bullish. 
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TIMBER PROPERTIES 


James D. Lacey 
Timber Company 


Chicago 
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SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 24.—The red cedar, shin- 
gle market has registered another general ad- 
varice since Wednesday, the uplift varying from 
10 to 20 cents. The market on the new levels is 
as tight as ever. Several American mills are 
down temporarily, and are planning to run spas- 
modically, on account of the log shortage. Stocks 
continue low, and the mills are well loaded with 
orders, sales for most part being made at market 
price on date of shipment. California has come 
heavily into the market for stars, and is buying 
whatever stock is obtainable, even at a premium, 
The Canadian strike appears to have strength- 
ened the better grades. Logs are scarce and 
very firm at the new base price of $20. 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 24.—The demand 
for red cedar shingles continues to be very 
strong, with scarcely any stock available for 
shipment to California. Prices are about $4.10 
to $4.35, San Francisco. Water shipments to 
Texas have taken large quantities. Redwood 
shingles are scarce, with a good demand for 
No. 1 clears at $4, San Francisco. There is a 
good demand for fir lath, at about $6.25, San 
Francisco. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 27. — Stars have 
reached the $3 mark here, but demand has 
slowed down. Clears are not showing the same 
strength, nor are XXXXX British Columbias. 
Ordinary clears are quoted here at from $3.45 
to $3.50 and the Canadians are lower, being of- 
fered at $3.85. Southern pine No. 1 lath are firm 
now at $5 and No. 2 are up to $3.25, with demand 
continuing good. Fir lath are $4, mill. Western 
white pine are very hard to find and buyers who 
want them do not object to their price. Demand 
for siding continues good, with prices showing 
no change. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 26.—Lath continue in 
good demand here. Shingles on the other hand 
are extremely dull. The prices of the west Coast 
article continue firm. Manufacturers of cypress 
shingles of good grade say they have been mak- 
ing somewhat better sales in the Texas territory. 
Pine shingles are pretty much a drug on the 
market. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 26.—Prices still show 
an upward tendency and there are no cheap 
shingles on the market, quotations tending 
strongly toward uniformity. Buyers, especially 
to the south, are placing orders for fall and 
winter trade, and the situation looks better, tho 
in the local market there is not much activity. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 28.—Lath are even firmer. 
There is a good business passing thru here, but 
no local business. The 14-inch sell at $9 to $9.50 
and 1%-inch for $11 to $12. While 2-inch furring 
is selling mostly at $34, some ask $38. There is 
a most encouraging improvement in the shingle 
business. The whites are firmer, tho no higher: 
Extras, $5.25 to $6; clears, $4.50 to $5.25. Reds 
are higher and firmer, best British Columbias 
selling at $5.90 to $6. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 28.—The shingle market 
shows greater strength than for a long time. 
Extra clears are quoted at $5.48. Clears are 
now $4.67, which is also quite an advance. 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 26.—A stronger demand 
for shingles is developing, prices advancing. 
Dealers are coming into the market. Red cedar 
clears, Columbus, sell at about $5.25 and stars 
at $4.55. British Columbia XXXXX sell around 
$5.65, Columbus. Lath trade continues rather 
active, with quotations maintained. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 24.—The demand 
for California pine box shook is now more active. 
Some factories are oversold. Buyers have been 
ordering conservatively thus far; a great amount 
was carried over. Supplies of box lumber are 
much less than was expected and prices have ad- 
vanced. Grape boxes have been bought exten- 
sively. The estimate of the coming orange crop 
is 80,000 carloads. The winter vegetable ship- 
ments will help considerably. Substantial reduc- 
tions in freight rates on fresh vegetables are an- 
nounced by the Southern Pacific Co., effective 
during October, to Chicago and Mississippi River 
territory. Reductions are proposed also to Mis- 
souri River points and territory west of that. 
These will stimulate production. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 28.—Demand is dull. Con- 
sumers seem to have plenty of shook on hand. 
The market certainly is quiet. Prices show wide 
ranges. 
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